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PHE Engliſh nation, ever ſince the fatal league with 
France, had entertained violent jealouſies againſt 
the court; and the ſubſequent meaſures adopted by the 
king, had tended more to increaſe than cure the ge- 
neral prejudices. Some myſterious deſign was ſtill ſuſ- 
pected in every enterpriſe and profeſſion: — 
power and popery were apprehended as the ſcope of all 
projects. Each breath or rumour made the people ſtart 
with anxiety: Their enemies, they thought, were in 
their very boſom, and had gotten poſſeſſion of their ſove- 
reign's confidence, While in this timorous, jealous diſ- 
poſition, the cry of a plot all on a ſudden ſtruck their 
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ears: They were wakened from their ſlumber; and like 
men affrightened and in the dark, took every figure for 
a ſpectre. The terror of each man became the ſource 
of terror to ancther. And an univerſal panic being dif- 
fuſed, reaſon and argument, and common ſenſe, and com- 
mon humanity, loſt all influence over them. From this 
diſpoſition of men's minds we are to account for the pro- 
greſs of the POPISH PLOT, and the credit given to it; 
an event, which would otherwiſe appear prodigious and 
altogether inexplicable. 

On the 12th of Auguſt, one gn + a chemiſt, accoſted 
the king, as he was walking in the Park: “ Sir,” faid 
he, „ keep within the company: Your enemies have 
t a deſign upon your life z and you may be ſhot in this 
cc very walk.“ Being aſked the reaſon of theſe ſtrange 
ſpeeches, he ſaid, that two men, called Grove and 
Pickering, had engaged to ſhoot the king, and fir George 
Wakeman, the queen's phyfician, to poiſon him. This 
intelligence, he added, had been communicated to him 
by Jofor Tongue; whom, if permitted, he would in- 
troduce to his majeſty. Tongue was a divine of the 
church of England; a man active, reſtleſs, full of pro- 
jects, void of oy He hrought papers to the 
= which contained information of a plot, and were 
digeſted into forty-three articles. The king, not having 
leiſure to peruſe them, ſent them to the tieaſurer, Danby, 
and ordered the two informers to lay the buſineſs before 
that miniſter. Tongue confeſſed to Danby, that he him- 
ſelf had not drawn the papers, that they had been ſe- 
cretly thruſt under his door, and that, though he ſuſ- 
pected, he did not certainly know, who was the author. 
Atter a few days he returned, and told the treaſurer, that 
his ſuſpicions, he found, were juſt; and that the au- 
thor of the intelligence, whom he had met twice cr thrice 
in the ſtreet, had acknowledged the whole matter, and 
had given him a more particular account of the con- 
ſpiracy, but defired that his name might be conceal- 
G5 being apprehenſive leſt the papiſts ſhould murder 
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The information was renewed with regard to Grove's 
and Pickering's intentions of ſhooting the king; and 
Tongue even pretended, that, at a particular time, they 
were to ſet out for Windſor with that intention. Orders 
were given for arreſting them, as ſoon as they ſhould ap- 
pear in that place: But though this alarm was more 
than once renewed, ſome frivolous reaſons were ſtill 
found by Tongue for their having delayed the jour- 
ney. And the king concluded, both from theſe eva» 
ſions, and from the myſterious, artificial manner of 
communicating the intelligence, that the whole was an 
impoſture. 

Tongue came next to the treaſurer, and told him, 
that a pacquet of letters, written by Jeſuits concerned in 
the plot, was that night to be put into the poſt-houſe for 
Windſor, directed to Bennifield, a Jeſuit, confeſſor to 
the duke. When this intelligence was conveyed to the 
king, he replied, that the pacquet mentioned had a few 
hours before been brought to the duke by Bennifield; 
who faid, that he ſuſpected ſome bad deſign upon him, 
that the letters ſeemed to contain matters of a dangerous 
import, and that he knew them not to be the hand- 
writing of the perſons whoſe names were ſubſcribed ta 
them. This incident till further confirmed the king in 
his incrfdulity. 

Thy matter had probably ſleeped for ever, had it not 
been ffor the anxiety of the duke; who, hearing that 
priefts and Jeſuits, and even his own confeſſor, had been 
accuſed, was defirons that a thorough inquiry ſhould be 
made by the council into the pretended conſpiracy. 
Kirby and Tongue were inquired after, and were now 
found to be living in cloſe connexion with Titus Oates, 
the perſon who was ſaid to have conveyed the firſt - 
telligence to Tongue. Oates affirmed, that he had fallen 
under ſuſpicion with the Jeſuits ; that he had received 
three blows with a ſtick, and a box on the ear from the 
provincial of that order, for revealing their conſpiracy :; 
And that, overhearing them ſpeak of their intentions ta 

niſh him more ſeverely, he had withdrawn, and con- 
cealed himſelf, This man, in whoſe breaſt was lodged 
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a ſecret, involying the fate of kings and kingdoms, was 


allowed to remain in ſuch neceſſity, that Kirby was ob- 
liged to ſupply him with daily bread; and it was a joy- 
ful ſurpriſe to him, when he heard that the council was 
at laſt diſpoſed to take ſome notice of his intelligence. 
But as he expected more encouragement from the pub- 
lic, than from the king or his miniſters, he thought 
proper, before he was preſented to the council, to 
go with his two companions to fir Edmondſbury 
Godfrey, a noted and active juſtice of peace, and to 
give evidence before him of all the articles of the con- 
MIFAcy. 
g The wonderful intelligence, which Oates conveyed 
both to Godfrey and the council, and afterwards to the 
parliament, was to this purpoſe. The pope, he ſaid, on 
examining the matter in the congregation de propaganda, 
had found himſelf entitled to the poſſeſſion of England 
and Ireland on account of the herely of prince and peo- 
le, and had accordingly aſſumed the ſovereignty of theſe 
— — This ſupreme power he had thought pro- 
per to delegate to the ſociety of Jeſuits; and de Oliva, 
encral of that order, in conſequence of the papal grant, 
Fad exerted every act of regal authority, and 2 
had ſupplied, by commiſſions under the ſeal of the ſociety, 
all the chief offices, both civil and military. Lord 
Arundel was created chancellor, lord Powis treaſurer, 
fir William Godolphin privy-ſeal, Coleman ſecretary of 
ſtate, Langhorne attorney-general, lord Bellaſis general 
of the papal army, lord Peters lieutenant-general, lord 
Stafford pay- maſter; and inferior commiſſions, ſigned by 
the provincial of the Jeſuits, were diſtributed all over 
England, All the dignities too of the church were 
filled, and many of them with Spaniards and other fo- 


reigners. The ' provincial had held a conſult of the Je- 


ſuits under his authority; where the king, whom they 
opprobriouſly called the Black Baſtard, was ſolemnly 
tried and condemned as a heretic; and a reſolution taken 
to put him to death, Father le Shee (tor ſo this great 
plotter and informer called father la Chaiſe, the noted 
confeſſor of the French king) had conſigned in London 
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ten thouſand pounds to be paid to any man who ſhould 
merit it by this aſſaſſination. A. Spaniſh provincial had 
expreſſed like liberality : The prior of the Benedictines 
was willing to go the length of fix thouſand : The Do- 
minicans approved of the action; but pleaded poverty. 
Ten thouſand pounds had been offered to fir George 
Wakeman, the queen's phyſician, who demanded fifteen 
thouſand, as a reward for fo great a ſervice: His demand 


Was complied with; and five thouſand had been paid 


him by advance. Left this means ſhould fail, four Iriſh 
ruffians had been hired by the Jeſuits, at the rate of 
twenty guineas a- piece, to ſtab the king at Windſor; 
and Coleman, ſecretary to the late dutcheſs of Vork, 
had given the meſſenger, who carried them orders, a 
guinea to quicken his diligence. Grove and Pickering 
were alſo employed to ſhoot the king with ſilver bullets ; 
The former was to receive the ſum of fifteen hundred 
pounds; the latter, being a pious man, was to be re- 
warded with thirty thouſand maſſes, which, eſtimating 
maſſes at a ſhilling a-piece, amounted to a like value, 
Pickering would have executed his purpoſe, had not the 
flint at one time dropped out of his piſtol, at another 
time the priming. Coniers, the Jeſuit, had bought a 
knife at the price of ten ſhillings, which he thought was 
not dear, conſidering the purpoſe for which he intended 
it, to wit, ſtabbing the king. Letters of ſubſcription 
were circulated among the catholics all over England to 
raiſe a ſum for the ſame purpoſe. No leſs than fifty 
Jeſuits had met in May ul, at the White - horſe tavern, 
where it was unanimouſly agreed to put the king to 
death. This ſynod did afterwards, for more convenience, 
divide themſelves into many leſſer cabals or companies; 
and Oates was employed to carry notes and letters from 
one to another, all tending to the ſame end, of murder- 
ing the king. He even carried, from one company to 
another, a paper, in which they formally expreſſed their 
reſolution of executing that deed ; and it was regularly 
fubſcribed by all of them. A wager of a hundred 
pounds was laid, and ſtakes made, that the king ſhould 
eat no more Chriſtmas pyes. In ſhort, it was determined, 

to 
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to uſe the expreſſion of a Jeſuit, that if he would no: 
become R. C. (Roman Catholic) he ſhould no longer be 
C. R. (Charles Rex). The great fire of London had 
been the work of the Jeſuits, who had employed eighty 
or eighty- ſix perſons for that purpoſe, and had expended 
ſeven hundred fire- balls; but they had a good return for 
their money, for they had been able to pilter goods from 
the fire to the amount of fourteen thouſand pounds : 
The Jefuits had alfo raiſed another fire on St. Mar- 
garet's Hill, whence they had ſtolen goods to the value 
of two thouſand pounds : Another at Southwark : And 
it was determined in like manner to burn all the chief 
cities in England. A paper model was already framed 
for the firing of London the ſtations were regularly 
marked out, where the ſeveral fires were to commence 
and the whole plan of operations was ſo concerted, that 
precautions were taken by the Jeſuits to vary their mea- 
ſures, according to the variation of the wind. Fire- 
balls were familiarly called among them Teuxbury 
muſtard pills; and were ſuid to contain a notable biting 
ſauce. In the great fire, it had been determined to mur- 
der the king; but he had diſplayed ſuch diligence and 
humanity in extinguiſhing the flames, that even the Je- 
ſuits relented, and ſpared his life. Beſides theſe aſ- 
ſaſſinations and fires ; inſurrections, rebellions, and maſ- 
ſacres, were projected by that religious order in all the 
three kingdoms. There were twenty thouſand catho- 
lies in London, who would riſe in four-and-twenty hours 
or leſs; and Jenniſen, a Jeſuit, ſaid, that they might 
eaſily cut the throats of a hundred thouſand proteſtants. 
Eight thouſand catholics had agreed to take arms in 
Scotland. Ormond was to be murdered by four Jeſuits 
a general maſſacre of the Iriſh proteſtants was concerted 5 
and forty chouſand black bills were already provided for 
that purpoſe. Coleman had remitted two hundred 
thouſand pounds to promote the rebellion in Ireland; 
and the French king was to land a great army in that 
ifland, Poole, who wrote the Synophs, was particularly 
marked out for aſſaſſination; as was alſo Dr. Stilling- 


fleet, a controverſial writer againſt the papiſts. —_ 
tells 
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tells us, that Oates paid him the ſame compliment. 
After all this havoc, the crown was to be offered to the 
duke, but on the following conditions; that he recrive 
it as a gift trom the pope; that he confirm all the papal 
commiſſions for offices ard employments ; that he ratify 
all paſt tranſactions, by pardcning the incendiaries, and 
the murderers of his brother and of the people; and 
that he conſent to the utter extirpation cf the proteſtant 
religion. If he refule theſe conditions, he himſelf was 
unmediately to be poiſoned or aſſaſſinated, To pot James 
muſt go; according to the expreſlion aſcribed by Oates: 
td the Jeſuits. 

Oates, the informer of this dreadful plot, was himſelf 
the moſt infamous of mankind. He was the fon of an 
anabaptiſt preacher, chaplain to colonel Pride; but hav- 


ing taken orders in the church, he had been ſertled in a 


fmall living by the duke of Norfolk. He had been in- 
dicted for perjury; and by ſome means had eſcaped, 
He was afterwards a chaplain on board the fleet; whence 
he had been diſmiſſed on complaint of ſome unnatural 
practices, not fit to be named. He then became a con- 
vert to the catholics; but he afterwards boaſted, that 
his converſion was a mere pretence, in order to get into 
their ſecrets and to betray them. He was tent over to 
the Jeſuits* college at St. Omers, and though above 
thirty years of age, he there lived ſome time among the 
fludents. He was deſpatched on an errand to Spain; 
and thence returned to St. Omers; where the Jetuits, 
heartily tired of their convert, at laſt diſmiſſed him from 
their ſeminary. It is likely, that, from reſentment of 
this uſage, as well as from want and indigence, he was 
induced, in combination with Tongue, to contrive that 
plot, of which he accuſed the catholics. 

This abandoned man, when examined before the coun- 
ct], betrayed his impoſtures in ſuch a manner, as would 
have vtterly diſcredited the mo conſiſtent ſtory, and the 
moſt reputable evidence. While in Spain, he had been 
carried, he (aid, to don John, who promiſed great aſ- 
hitance to the execution of the catholic deſigns. The 


king aſked him, what ſort of a man don John was: He 
VOL, x. oh. anſwered, 
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anſwered, a tall lean man; directly contrary to truth, 
as the king well knew. He totally miſtook the ſituation 
of the Jeſuits* college at Paris. Though he pretended 
great intimacies with Coleman, he knew him not, when 
placed very near him; and had no other excuſe than that 
his tight was bad in candle-light. He fell into like mit- 
takes with regard to Wakeman. 

Notwithſtanding theſe objedtions, great attention was 
paid to Oates's evidence, and the plot became very ſoon 
the ſubject of converſation, and even the object of terror 
to the people. The violent animoſity, which had been 
excited againſt the catholics in — made the public 
ſwallow the groſſeſt abſurdities when they accompanied 
an accuſation of thoſe religioniſts: And the more diabo- 
lical any contrivance appeared, the better it ſuited the 
tremendous idea entertained of a Jeſuit. Danby like- 
wiſe, who ſtood in oppolition to the French and catholic 
intereſt at court, was willing to encourage every ſtory, 
which might ſerve to diſcredit that party. By his ſug- 
geſtion, when a warrant was ſigned for arreſting Cole- 
man, there was mierted a clauſe tor ſeizing his papers; a 
eircumſtance attended with the moſt important conſe- 
QUENCES. 

Coleman, partly on his own account, partly by orders 
from the duke, had been engaged in a correſpondence 
with father la Chaiſe, with the pope's nuncio at Bruſſels, 


and with other catholics abroad; and being himſelt a . 


fiery zcalot, buſy and ſanguine, the expreſſions in his 
letters often betrayed great violence and indiſcretion, 
His correſpondence, during the years 1674, 1675, and 
part of 1676, was teized, and contained many extraor- 
dinary paſſages. In particular he ſaid to la Chaiſe, 
„% We have here a mighty work upon our hands, no 
& leſs than the converſion of three kingdoms, and by 
« that perhaps the utter ſubduing of a pelti!ent hereſy, 
which has a long time domineered over a great part of 
be this northern world. There were never ſuch hopes of 
ſuccels, ſince the days of queen Mary, as now in our 
& days. God has given us a prince,“ m-aning che 
duke, © who is become (may I ſay a miracle) zealous of 
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being the author and inſtrument of ſo glorious a work; 


& but the oppoſition we are ſure to meet with is alſo like 
« to be great: So that it imports us to get all the aid 
& and afiſlance we can. In another letter he faid, “ I 
can ſcarce belizve myſelf awake, or the thing real, when 
I think of a prince in ſuch an age as we hve in, con- 
verted to ſuch a degree of zeal and piety, as not to 
regard any thing in the world in compariſon of Ged 
Almighty's glory, the ſalvation of his own ſoul, and 
* the converſion of our poor kingdom.“ In other = 
ages the intereſts of the crown ot England, thoſe ct the 


French king, and thoſe of the catholic religion, are 


ſpoken of as inſeparable. The duke is alſo ſaid to have 
connected his intereſts unalterably with thoſe of Lewis. 
The king himſelf, he affirms, \s always inclined to fa- 
vour the catholics, when he may do it without hazard, 
„% Money,” Coleman adds, ** cennot fail of perfuading 
<« the king to any thing. There is nothing it cannot 
% make him do, were it ever ſo much to his prejudice, 
It has ſuch an abſolute power over him, that he can- 
« not reſiſt it. Logic, built upon money, has in our 
„ court more powerful charms than any other ſort of 
« argument.“ For theſe reaſons, he propoſed to father la 
Chaite, that the French king ſhould remit the ſum of 
zoo, ooo pounds, on condition that the parliament be 
diſſolved; a meaſure to which, he affirmed, the king 
was, of himſelf, ſufficienily inclincd, were it not for 
his hopes of obtaining money from that aſſembly. The 
parliament, he ſaid, had already conſtrained the king to 
make peace with Holland, contrary to the interelts of the 
catholic religion, and of his moſt chriſtian majeity : 
And if they ſhould meet again, they would ſurely engage 
him farther, even to the making of war againſt France. 
It appears alſo from the ſame letters, that the aſſembling 
of the parliament ſo late as April in the year 1675, had 
been procured by the intrigues of the catholic and French 
party, who thereby intended to ſhow the Dutch and their 


confederates, that they could expect no aſſiſtance from 
England. 
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When the contents of theſe 'etters were publicly 
known, they diffuſed the panic, with which the nation 


began already to be ſeized on account of the popiſh plot. | 
Men reaſoned more from their fears and their paſſions & 
than from the evidence before them. It is certain, that 
the reſtieſs and enterpriſing ſpirit of the catholic church, | 
particularly of the Jeſuits, merits attention, and is, in 
ſome degree, dangerous to every other communion. 
Such zeal of proſelytiſm aQuates that ſect, that its miſ- ? 
ſionaries have penetrated into every nation of the globe; 
and, in one ſenſe, there is a popi/h plot perpetually car- 
rying on againſt all ſtates, proteſtant, pagan, and maho- 
metan. It is likewiſe very probable, that the converſion * 
of the duke, and the favour of the king, had inſpired ? 


the catholic prieſts with new hopes of recovering in theſe 
iſlands their loſt dominion, and gave freſh __—_ to that 
intemperate zeal by which they are commonly actuated. 


Their firſt aim was to obtain a toleration; and ſuch was 


that, could they but procure entire liberty, they muſt 
intallibly in time open the eyes of the people. After 
they had converted conſiderable numbers, they might be 


enabled, they hoped, to reinſtate themſelves in full au- 


thority, and entirely to ſuppreſs that hereſy, with which 
the kingdom had fo long been affected. Though theſe 
dangers to the proteſtant religion were diſtant, it was 
juſtly the object of great concern to find that the heir of 
the crown was ſo blinded with bigotry, and ſo deeply 
engaged in foreign intereſts; and that the king himſelf 
had been prevailed on, from low intereſts, to hearken to 
his dangerous infinuations. Very bad conſequences might 
enſue from ſuch perverſe habits and attachments; nor 
could the nation and parliament guard againſt them with 
too anxious a precaut on. But that the Roman pontiff 
could hope to aſſume the ſovereignty of thele kingdoms ; 
a project which, even during the darkneſs of the eleventh 
ard twelfth centuries, would have appeared chimerical : 
That he ſhould delegate this authority to the Jeſuits ; 
that order in the Remiſh church, which was the moſt 
hated; That a maſſacre could be attempted of the pro- 

| teſtants, 
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teflants, who ſurpaſſed the catholics a hundred fold, and 
were inveſted with the whole authority of the ſtate: 
That the king himſelf was to be ailaſlinated, and even 
the duke, the only ſupport of their party: Theſe were 
fach abſurdities as no human teſtimony was ſutiicient to 
prove; much leſs the evidence of one man, who was 
noted fur infamy, and who could not keep himſelf every 
moment from talling into the groſſeſt inconſiſtencies. 
Did ſuch intelligence deſerve even ſo much attention as 
to be refuted, it would appear, that Coleman's letters 
were ſufficient alone to deltroy all its credit, For how 
could ſo long a train of corre{pondence be carried on, by 
2 man ſo much truſted by the party; and yet no traces of 
inſurrections, if really intended, of fires, maſſacres, aſ- 
ſaſſinations, invaſicns, be ever diſcovered in 2ny fingie 
paſſage of theſe letters? But all ſuch 1cflections, and 
many more, equally obvious, were vainly employed 
againit that general prepoſſeſſion with which the nation 
was ſeized. Oates's plot and Coleman's were univerſally 
conſounded together: And the evidence of the latter be- 
ing unqueſtionable, the belief of the former, aided by 
the paſſions of hatred and of terror, took poſſeilion of 
the whole people. | 

There was danger, however, leſt time might open the 
eyes of the public; when the murder of Godirey ® com- 
pleted the general deluſion, and rendered the prejudices 
of the nation ablolutely incurable. This magiſtrate had 
been miiling ſome days; and after much ſearch, and 
many ſurmiſes, his body was found lying in a ditch 
at Primroſe-hill: The marks of ſtrangling were thought 
to appear about his neck, and ſome contuſions on his 
brealt: His own ſword was tricking in the body; but as 
no conſiderable quantity of blood enſued on drawing it, it 
was concluded, that it had been thruſt in after his death, 
and that he had not killed himſelf : He had rings on his 
fingers, and money in his pocket: It was therefore 
interred, that he had not fallen into the hands of robbers, 
Without farther reaſoning, the cry roſe, that he had 


1 37th October 1678. 
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been aſſaſſinated by the papiſts, on account of his taking 
Oates's evidence, This clamour was quickly propagat- 
ed, and met with univerſal belief. The panic fpread 
itſelf on every ſide with infinite rapidity ; and all men, 
aſtoniſhed with fear, and animated with rage, faw in 
Godfrey's fate all the horrible deſigns aſcribed to the 


catholics; and no farther doubt remained of Oates's 


veracity. The voice of the nation united againſt that 
hated ſcct; and notwithſtanding that the bloody conſpi- 
racy was ſuppoſed to be now detected, men could ſcarcely 
be perſuaded that their lives were yet in ſafety. Each 
hour tecmed with new rumours and ſurmiſes. Invaſions 
from abroad, inſurrect ions at home, even private murders 
and poiſonings, were apprehended. To deny the reality 
of the plot was to be an accomplice : To heſitate was 


criminal; Royaliſt, Republican, Churchman, Sectary; 


Courtier, Patriot; all parties concurred in the illuſien. 
The city prepared for its defence, as if the enemy were 
at its gates: The chains and poſts were put up: And it 
was a noted ſaying at that time of tir Thomas Player, the 
chamberlain, that, were it not for thele precautions, all 
the citizens might riſe next morning with their thivats 
cut. 

In order to propagate the popular frenzy, ſeveral 
artifices were employed. The dend body of Godfrey 
was carried into the city, attended by vaſt multitudes. 
It was publiciy expoſed in the ſtreets, and viewed by all 
ranks of men; and every cne, who ſaw it, went away 
inflamed, as well by the mutual contagion of ſentiments, 
as by the diſmal ſpectacle itielt. The funeral pomp was 
celebrated with great parade. The corpſe was conduct— 
ed through the chief ſtreets of the city: Seventy-two 
clergymen marched before: Above a thouſand perſens of 
diſtinction followed after: And at the funeral-ſermon, 
two able-bodied divines mounted the pulpit, and ſtood on 
each fide of the preacher, leſt, in paving the laſt duties 
to this unhappy magiſtrate, he ſhould, before the whole 
people, be murdered by the papiſts. 

In this diſpoiition of the nation, reaſon could no more 
be heard than a whiſper in the midſt of the molt violent 

hurricane. 
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hurricane. Even at preſent, Godfrey's murder can 
ſcarcely, upon any ſyſtem, be rationally accounted tor. 
That he was aſſaſſinated by the catholics, ſeems utterly 
improbable. Theſe religioniſts could not be engaged to 
commit that crime from policy, in order to deter other 
magittrates from acting againſt them. Godfrey's fate 
was no- wiſe capable of producing that effect, unleſs 
it were publicly known, that the catholics were his mur- 
derers; an opinion which, it was ealy to foreſee, mult 
prove the ruin of their party. Beſides, how many magi- 
ſtrates, during more than a century, had acted in the 
molt violent manner againſt the catholics, without its 
being ever ſuſpected that any one had been cut off by 
aſſaſſination ? Such jealous times as the preſent were 
ſurely ill fitted for beginning theſe dangerous experi- 


ments. Shall we therefore fay, that the catholics were 


puſhed on, not by policy, but by blind revenge, againſt 
Godtrey ? But Godfrey had given them little or no 
occaſion of offence in taking Oates's evidence. His part 
was merely an act of form, belonging to his office; nor 
could he, or any man in his (tation, poſhbly refuſe 
it. In the reſt of his conduct, he lived on good terms 
with the catholics, and was far from diſtinguiſhing him- 
ſelf by his leverity againſt that ſect. It is even certain 
that he had contracted an intimacy with Coleman, and 
took care to inform his friend of the danger to which, by 
reaſon of Oates's evidence, he was at preſent expoſed, 
There are ſome writers, who, finding it impoſſible to 
account for Godtrey's murder by the machinations of the 
catholics, have recourle to the oppoſite ſuppoſition. 
They lay hold of that obvious preſumption, that thoſe 
commit the crime who reap advantage by it ; and they 
affirm that it was Shafteſbury, and the heads of the 
popular party, who perpetrated that deed, in order to 
throw the odium of it on the papiſts. If this ſuppoſition 
be received, it muſt alſo be admitted, that the whole plot 
was the contrivance of thoſe politicians z and that Oates 
acted aliogether under their direction. But it appears 
that Oates, dreading probahiy the oppoſition of power- 
ful enemies, had very anxicully acquitted the duke, 
Dauby, 
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Denby, Ormond, and all the miniſtry; perſons wha 
were certainly the molt obnoxious to the popular leaders. 
Beides, the whole texture of the plot contains ſuch low 
abſurdity, that it is impoſſible to have been the invention 
of any man of ſenſe or education. It is true, the more 
mon#rous and horrible the conſpiracy, the better was it 
fitted to terrify, and thence to convince, the populace: 
But this effect, we may ſafely ſay, no one could berore- 
hand have expected; and a fool was in this cale more 
likely to ſucceed than a wiſe man. Had Shafteſbury laid 
the plan of a popiſli conſpiracy, he had probably render- 
ed it moderate, conſiſtent, credible; and on that very 
account had never met with the prodigious ſucceſs, with 
which Oates's tremendous fictions were attended. 

We mult, theretore, be contented to remain for ever 
ignorant of the actors in Gudfrey's murder; and only 

ronounce in gencral, that that event, in all likelihood, 
had no connexion, one way or other, with the popiſh 
plot. Any man, efpecialiy fo aQtive a magittrate as 
Godfrey, might, in ſuch a city as London, have many 
enemies, of whom his friends and family had no ſuſpicion. 
He was a melancholy man; and there is ſome reaſon, 
notwithſtanding the pretended appearances to the con- 
trary, to ſuſpect that he fell by his own hands. The 
affair was never examined with tranquillity, or even with 
common ſenſe, during the time; and it is impoſſible for 
us, at this diſtance, certainly to account for it, 

No one doubted but the papiſts had affaſſinated God- 
frey ; but ſtil] the particular actors were unknown. A 
proclamation was iſſned by the king, offering a pardon 
and a reward of five hundred pounds to any one who 
ſhould diſcover them. As it was afterwards ſurmiſed, 
that the terror of a like afſaiſination would prevent diſ- 
covery, a new proclamation was iſſued, promiſing abſo- 
lute protection to any one who ſhould reveal the ſecret. 
Thus were indemnity, money, and ſecurity, offered to 
the faireſt bidder : And no one needed to fear, during the 
preſent fury of the people, that his evidence would 
undergo too ſevere 3 ſcrutmy. 
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(21 Oct.) While the nation was in this ferment, the 


parliament was aſſembled. In his ſpeech the king told 
them, that, though they had given money for diſbanding 
the army “, he had found Flanders io expoſed that he had 
thought it neceſſary till to keep them on foot, and 
doubted not but this meaſure would meet with their ap- 
probation. He informed them, that his revenue lay 
under great anticipations, and at beſt was never equal to 
the conſtant and neceſſary expenſe of government; as 
would appear from the ſtate of it, which he intended to 
lay before them. He allo meniioned the plot, formed 
againſt his lite by Jeſufts ; but (aid, that he would for- 
bear delivering any opinion of the matter, left he ſhould 
fem to ſay too much or too little; and that he would 
kave the icrutiny of it entirely to the law, 

The king was anxious to keep the queſtion of the 
popiſh plot from the parliament ;z where, he ſuſpected, 
many deſigning people would very much abuſe the pre- 
ſent credulity of the nation: But Danby, who hated the 
catholics, and courted popularity, a»d perhaps hoped 
that the king, if his life were believed in danger from the 
Feſuits, would be more cordially loved by the nation, had 
entertained oppoſite deſigns; and the very firſt day of the 
ſeſſion, he opened the matter in the houſe of pcers. The 
king was extremely diſpleaſed with this temerity, and 
told his miniſter, Though you do not believe it, you 
« will find, that you have given the parliament a handle 
* to ruin yourſelt, as well as to diſturb all my affairs; 
& and you will ſurely live to repent it.“ Danby had 
afterwards ſufficient reaſon to applaud the ſagacity of his 
maſter. 

The cry of the plot was immediately echoed from one 
Houſe to the other. The authority of parliament gave 
fand ion to that fury, with which the people were already 
agitated, An addreſs was voted for a ſolemn faſt: A 
torm of prayer was contrived for that ſolemnity; and be- 


They had granted him 600,000 pounds for diſbanding 
the army, for reimburſing the charges of his naval armament, 
aud for paying the princcls of Orange s portion. HR 
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In order to continue and propagate the alarm, ad- 


dreſſes were voted tor laying before the houle ſuch papers 


as might diſcover the horrible conſpiracy; for the re- 
moval of popiſh recuſants from London; for adminiſter- 
ing every- where the oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy z 
for denying acceſs at court to all unknown or ſuſpicious 


perſons ; and for appointing the trainbands of London 


znd Weſtminſter to be in readineſs. The lords Powis, 
Stafford, Arundel, Peters, and BcIlafis, were committed 
to the Tower, and were ſoon after impeached for high 
treaſon, And both houſes, after hearing Oates's evi- 


dence, voted, © That the lords and commons are of opi- 1 


4c nion, that there hath been, and ſtill is, a damnable 
& and helliſh plet, contrived and carried on by the 
& popiſh recuſants, for aſſaſſinating the king, for ſub- 
« verting the government, and for rooting out and 
«« deſtroying the proteſtant religion.“ 

So vehement were the houſes, that they fat every day, 
forenoon and aftzrnoon, on the ſubject of the plot: For 
no other buſineſs could be attended to. A committee of 
lords was appointed to examine priſoners and witneſſes: 
Blank warrants were put into their hands, for the com- 
mitment of ſuch as ſhould be accuſed or ſuſpeted. Oates, 
who, though his evidence were true, muſt, by his own 
account, be regarded as an infamous villain, was by 
every one applauded, careſſed, and called the ſaviour of 
the nation. He was recommended by the parliament to 
the king. Ee was lodged in Whitehall, protected by guards, 
and encouraged by a penſion of 1200 pounds a- year. 

It was not long before ſuch bountiful encouragement 
brought forth new witneſſes. William Bedloe, a man, 
if poſſible, more infamous than Oates, appeared rext 
upon the itage. He was of very low birth, had been 
noted for ſeveral cheats and even thefts, had travciled 
over many parts of Europe under borrowed names, and 


* North, | 
frequently 


i 
cauſe the popiſh plot had been omitted in the firſt draught, 3 
it was carefully ordered to be inſerted ; leſt Omniſcience 
ſhould want intelligence, to uſe the words of an hiſtorian ®.: | 
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tequently pafſed himſelf for a man of quality, and had 


endeavoured, by a variety of lies and ccntrivances, to 
prey upon the ignorant and unwary. When he appeared 
before the council, he gave intelligence cf Godfrey's 
murder only, which, he ſaid, had been prepetrated in 
Somertet-houſe, where the queen lived, by papiſts; ſome 
ef them ſervants. in her family. He was queſtioned 
about the plot; but utterly denied all knowledge of 
it, and alſo aſſerted, that he had no acquaintance with 
Oates. Next day, when examined before the committee 
of lords, he bethought himſelf better, and was ready 
to give an ample account of the plot, which he found to 
anxiouſly inquired into. This narrative he made to 
tally, as well as he could, with that of Oates, which 
had been publiſhed : But that he might make himſelf 
2cceptable by new matter, he added ſome other circum- 
ſtances, and theſe ſtill more tremendous and extraordinary. 
He ſaid, that ten thouſand men were to be landed from 
Flanders in Burlington Bay, and immediately to ſcize Hull: 
That Jerſey and Guernſey were to be ſurpriſed by forces 
from Breſt ; and that a French fleet wis, all laſt fummer, 
kovering in the Channel for that purpoſe : That the 
lords Powis and Peters were to form an army in Radnor- 
ſhire, to be joined by another army, conſiſting of twenty 
or thirty thouſand religious men and pilgrims, who were 
to land at Milford Haven from St. Iago m Spain : That 
there were forty thouſand men ready in London ; beſides 
thoſe, who would, on the alarm, be polted at every ale- 
houſe door, in order to kill the ſoldiers, as they came 
out of their quarters: That lord Stafford, Coleman, and 
father Ireland, had money ſufficient to defray the expenſes 
of all theſe a1maments : That he himſelf was to receive 
four thouſand pounds, as one that could murder a man; 
as alſo a commiſſion from lord Bellaſis, and a benediction 
from the pope : That the king was to be aſſaſſinated; all 
the proteſtants maſſacred, who would not ſeriouſly be 
converted; the government offered 10 ONE, if he would 
conſent to hold it of the church, but if he ſhould refuſe 
that condition, as was ſuſpected, the ſupreme authority 


would be given to certain lords under the nomination — 
| the 
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the pope. In a ſubſequent examination before the com- 
mons, Bedloe added (for theſe men always brought out 
their intelligence ſucceſſively and by piece-meal), that 
lord Carrington was allo in the conſpiracy for raiſing 
men and money againſt the government; as was hkewite 
lord Brudenel. Theſe noblemen, with all the other 
perſons mentioned by Bedloe, were immediately commit- 
ted to cuſtody by the parliament. 

It is remarkable that the only reſource of Spain, m 
her preſent decayed condition, lay in the aſſiſtance 
of England ; and, fo far from being in a ſituation to 
tranſport ten thouſand men for the invaſion of that king- 
dom, ſhe had ſolicited and obtained Engliſh forces to be 
ſent into the garriſons of Flanders, which were not other- 
wiſe able to defend themiclves againſt the French. The 
French too, we may obſerre, were at that very time 
in open war with Spain, and = are ſuppoſed to be 
engaged in the ſame deſign againſt England; as if religi- 
ous motives were become the lole actuating principle 
among ſovereigns. But none of theſe circumſtances, 
however obvious, were able, when ſet in oppoſition to 
multiplied horrors, antipathies, and prejuclices, to engage 
the leaſt attention of the populace: For ſuch the whole 
nation were at this time become. The popiſh 
paſſed for inconteſtable : And had not men ſoon expected 
with certainty the legal puniſhment of theſe criminals, 
the catholics had been expoſed to the hazard of an univer- 
ſal maſſacre. The torrent indeed ot national prejudices 
ran fo high, that no one, without the moſt imminent 
danger, durſt venture openly to oppole it; nay, ſcarcely 
any one, without great force of judgment, could even 
ſecretly entertain an opmion contrary to the prevailing 


ſentiments. The loud and vnanimous voice of a gieat 


nation has mighty authority over weak minds ; and 
even later hiſtorians are fo ſwayed by the concurring judg- 
ment of ſuch multitudes, that ſome of them have eſteemed 
themſelves ſufficiently moderate, when they affirmed that 
many cireumſtances of the plot were true, though ſome 
were added, and others much magnified. Bnt it is am 
obvious principle, that à witads, who perjures hunſelf 
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in one circumſtance, is credible in none: And the rπ ho- - 
rity of the plot, even to the end of the proſecutions, 
ſtood entirely upon witneſſes. Though the catholics had 
been ſuddenly and unexpectedly detected, at the very 
moment when their conſpiracy, it is ſaid, was ripe 
for execution; no arms, no ammunition, no money, no 
commiſſions, no papers, no letters, after the molt rigor- 
ous ſearch, ever were diſcovered, to confirm the evidence 
of Oates and Bedloe. Yet ſtill the nation, though often 
fruſtrated, went on in the eager purſuit and confident 
belief of the conſpiracy: And even the manifold in- 
conſiſtencies and abſurdities, contained in the narratives, 
inſtead of diſcouraging them, ferved only as farther 
incentives to diſcover the bottom of the plot, and were 
conſidered as flight objections, which a more complete 
information would fully remove. In all hiftory, it will 
be difficult to find ſuch another inſtanee of popular frenzy 
and bigotted deluſion. 

In order to ſupport the panic among the people, eſpe- 
cia'ly among they citizens of London, a pamphlet was 
publiſhed with this title, „ A narrative and impartial diſ- 
4 covery of the horrid popiſk plot, carried on for burn- 
* jng and deſtroying the cities of London and Wett- 
cc minſter with their ſuburbs ; ſetting forth the ſeveral 
% conſults, orders, and reſolutions of the Jeſuits, con- 
6 cerning the ſame: By captain William BeJloe, lately 
cc engaged in that hor:1d deſign, and one of the popiſh 
“ committee for carrying on ſuch fires.” Every fire, 
which had happened for ſeveral years paſt, is there 
aſcribed to the machinations of the Jeſuits, who purpol- 
ed, as Bedloe ſaid, by ſuch attempts, to find an op- 

rtunity for the general maſſacre of the proteſtants; and 
in the mean time, were weil pleaſed to enrich the niclves 
by pilfering goods from the fire, 

he king, though he ſcrupled not, wherever he enuld 
fpeak freely, to throw the higheſt ridicule on the plot, 
and on all who believed it; yet found it neceſſary to 
adopt he popular opinion before the parliament. The 
torrent, he {:-w, ran too ſtrong to be controlled; and he 
could only hope, by a ſerming compliance, to be able 
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after ſome time, to guide and direct and elude its fury, 
He made theretore a ſpeech to both houſes z in which he 
told them, that he would take the utmoit care of his 
perſon during theſe times of danger ; that he was as 
ready as th-ir hearts could wiſh, to join with them in 
all means for eſtabliſlung the proteſtant religion, not only 
during his own time, but tor all future ages; and that, 
provided the right of ſucceſſion were preſerved, he would 
conſent to any laws for reſtraining a papiſh ſucceſſor : 
And in concluſion, he exhorted them to think ot effectual 
means for the conviction of popiſh recuſants; and he 
highly praiſed the duty and loyalty of all his ſubjedts, 
who had diſcovered ſuch anxious concern for his ſatety. 
Theſe gracious expreſſions abated nothing of the ve- 
hemence of parliamentary proceedings. A bill was in- 
troduced for a new teſt, in which popery was denomi- 
natcd idolatry ; and all members, who refuſed this teſt, 
were excluded. from both houſes. The bill paſſed the 
commons without much oppoſition; but in the upper 
houſe the duke moved, that an exception might be ad- 
mitted in his favour. With great earneſtneſs, and even 
with tears in his eyes, he told them, that he was now 
to caſt himſelf on their kindneſs, in the greateſt concern 
which he could have in the world ; and he proteſted, 
that whatever his religion might be, it ſhould only be a 
private thing between God and his own ſoul, and never 
ſhould appear in his public conduct. Notwithſtanding 
this ſtrong effort in ſo important a point, he prevailed 
only by two voices; a ſufficient indication of the general 
diſpohtion of the people. I would not have, ſaid a 
noble peer, in the debate on this bill, „“ ſo much as a 
% popiſh man or a popiſh woman to remain here; not 
* ſo much as a popiſh dog or a popiſh bitch; not ſo 
“ much as a popiſh cat to pur or mew about the king.” 
What 1s more extraordinary, this ſpeech met with praiſe 
and approbation. | 
Encouraged by this general fury, the witneſſes went 
ſtill a ſtep farther in their accuſations ; and though both 
Oates and Bedloe had often declared, that there was no 
other perſon of diſtinction whom they knew to be — 
cern 
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eerned in the plot, they were now ſo audacious as to ac- 
cuſe the queen herlelf of entering into the deſign againſt 
the life ot her huſhand. The commons, in an addreſs 
ro the king, gave countenance to this ſcandal us accuſa- 
tion; but the lords would not be prevailed with to join 
in the addreſs. It is here, if any-where, that we may 
ſuſpect the ſuggeſtions of the popular leaders to have had 
place. The king, it was well known, bore no great 
affection to his conſort; and now, more than ever, 
when his brother and heir was fo much hated, had reaſon 
to be defirous of iſſue, which might quiet the jealous 
tears of his people. This yery hatred, which prevailed 
againſt the duke, would much facilitate, he knew, any 
expedicnt that couid be deviſed for the exucluſion of that 
prince; and nothing farther ſeemed requiſite for the 
king than to give way in this particular to the rage and 
fury of the nation. But Charles, notwithſtanding all 
allurements of pleaſure, or intereit, or ſafety, had the 
generolity to protect his injured conſort. They 
« think,“ ſaid he, “ I have a mind to a new wife; 
% but for all that, I will not ſee an innocent woman 
„ abuſed.” He immediately ordered Oates to be ſtriètly 
confined, ſeized his papers, and diſmiſſed his ſervants ; 
and this daring informer was obliged to make applica- 

tions to parliament, in order to recover his liberty. 
During this agitation of men's minds, the parliament 
gave new attention to the militia z a circumſtance which, 
even during times of greateſt tranquillity, can never 
prudently be neglected. They paſſed a bill, by which 
it was enacted, that a regular militia ſhould be kept in 
arms, during ſix weeks of the year, and a third part of 
them do duty every fortnight of that time. The po- 
pular leaders probably intended to make ule of the ge- 
neral prejudices, and even to turn the arms of the people 
againit the prince, But Charles refuſed his aſſent to the 
bill, and told the parliament, that he would not, were 
it for half an hour, part ſo far with the power of the 
{word : But if they would contrive any other bill for 
ordering the militia, and till leave it in his power to 
aſſemble or diſmiſs them as he thought proper, he wy 
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willingly give it the royal aſſent. The commons, diſ- 
ſatisfied with this negative, though the king had never 
before employed that prerogative, immediately voted 
that all the new-levied forces ſhould be diſbanded. They 
paſſed a bill, granting money for that purpole ; but to 
ſhow their extreme jealouſy of the crown, beſides appro- 
priating the money by the ſtricteſt clauſes, they ordered 
it to be paid not into the exchequer, but into the chamber 
of London. The lords demurred with regard to ſo 
extraordinary a clauſe, which threw a violent reflection 
on the king's miniſters, and even on himlelt; and by 
that means the act remained in ſuſpenſe. 

It was no wonder, that the preſent ferment and cre- 
dulity of the nation engaged men of infamous character 
and indigent circumſtances to become informers ; when 

rſons of rank and condition could be tempted to give 
into that ſcandalous practice. Montague, the king's am- 
baſſador at Paris, had procured a ſeat in the lower houſe ; 
and without obtaining or aſking the king's leave, he 
ſuddenly came over to England. Charles, ſuſpect ing 
his intention, ordered his papers to be {ſeized ; but 
Montague, who foreſaw this meaſure, had taken care 
to ſecrete one paper, which he immediately laid before 
the houſe of commons. It was a letter from the treaſurer 
Danby written in the beginning of the year, during the 
negotiations at Nimeguen tor the general pzxace. Mont- 
ague was there directed to make a demand of money 
from France; or in other words, the king was willing 
ſecretly to ſeil his good offices to Lewis, contrary to the 
general intereſts of the contederates, and even to thoſe 
of his own kingdoms. The letter, among other parti- 
culars, contained theſe words: In caſe the conditions 
« of peace ſhall be accepted, the king expects to have 
4% fix millions of livres a year for three years, from the 
« time that this agreement ſhall be ſigned between his 
& majeſty and the king of France; becauſe it will pro- 
* bably be two or three years before the parliament 
« will be in humour to give him any ſupplies after the 
« making of any peace w.th France; and the ambaſ- 
„ lador here has always agreed to that ſum ; but > 
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& for fo long a time.” Danby was ſo unwilling to 
engage in this negotiation, that the king, to fatisfy 
hun, ſubjoined with his own hand theſe words: “ This 
6 letter is writ by my order, C. R.“ Montague, who 
revealed this ſecret correſpondence, had even the baſe- 
nels to fell his baſe treachery at a high price to the 
French monarch. 

The commons were inflamed with this intelligence 
againſt Danby 3 and carrying their ſuſpicions farther 
than the truth, they — . that the king had all 
along acted in concert with the French court; and that 
every ſtep, which he had taken in conjunction with the 
allies, had been illuſory and deceitful. Defirous of 
getting to the bottom of ſo important a iecret, and 
being puſhed by Danby's numerous enemies, they im- 
medlately voted an impeachment of high treaſon againſt 
that miniſter, and ſent up fix articles to the houſe of 
peers.. Theſe articles were, That he had treacherouſly 
engroſſed to himſelf regal power, by giving inſtructions 
to his majetty's ambailadors, without the participation 
of the ſecretaries of ſtate, or the privy-council: That 
he had .raiterouſly endeavcured to ſubvert the govern- 
ment, and introduce arbitrary power; and to that end, 
had levied and ccntinued an army, contrary to act of 
parliament : That he had traiteroully endeavoured to 
alienate the affections of his majeſty's ſubjects, by ne- 
gotiating a diſadvantageous peace with France, and 
procuring money for that purpoſe: That he was po- 
p:ſhly affected, and had traiteroutly concealed, after he 
liad notice, the late horrid and bloody plot, contrived 
by the papilts againſt his majeſty's perſon and govern- 
ment: 'I hat he had waſted the king's treaſure z and 
that he had, by indirect means, obtained ſcveral ex- 
orbitant grants from the crown, 

It is certain that the treaſurer, in giving inſtructions 
to an ambaſlador, had exceeded the bounds of his office; 
and as the genius of a monarchy, ttriftly limited, re- 
quires that the proper miniſter ſhould be anſwerable fer 
every abuſe of power, the commons, though they here 
advanced a new pretenſion, might juſiity themſelves by 
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the utility, and even neceſſity of it. But in other re- 
ſpects their charge againſt Danby was very ill grounded. 
That miniſter made it appear to the houſe of iords, not 
only that Montague, the informer againſt him, had all 
along promoted the money-negotiations with France, 
but that he himſelf was ever extremely averſe to the in- 
tereſts of that crown, which he eſteemed pernicious to 
his maſter and to his country. The French nation, he 
ſaid, had always entertained, as he was certainly in- 
formed, the higheſt contempt, both of the king's perſon 
and government. His diligence, he added, in tracing 
and diſcovering the popiſh p'ot, was generally known 
and if be had common ſenſe, not to ſay common honeſty, 
he would ſurely be anxious to preſerve the life of a 
maſter, by whom he was ſo much favoured. He had 
waited no treaſure, becauſe there was no treaſure to 
waſte, And though he had reaſon to be grateful for 
the king's bounty, he had made more moderate acqui- 
ſitions than were generally imagined, and than others 
in his office had often done, even during a ſhorter ad- 
miniſtration. 

The houſe of peers plainly ſaw, that, allowing all 
the charge of the commons to be true, Danby's crime 
fell not under the ſtatute of Edward III. and though 
the words, treaſon and trazteroufly, had been carefully 
inſerted in ſeveral articles, this appellation could not 
change the nature of things, or ſubject him to the pe. 
nalties annexed to that crime. They refuſcd, therefore, 
to commit Danby upon this irregular charge: 'The 
commons inſiſted on their demand; and a great conteſt 
was likely to ariſe, when the king, who had already 
ſeen ſufficient inſtances of the ill- humour of the parlia- 
ment, thought proper to prorogue them. This proro- 
gation was ſoon after“ followed by a diſſolution; a de- 
ſperate remedy in the preſent diſpoſition of the nation. 
But the diſeale, it muſt be owned, the king had rea'on 
to eſteem deſperate, The utmoſt rege had been diſco- 
veted by the commons, on account of the popiſh plot; 
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and their fury began already to point again? the royal 
family, if not againſt the throne itſelft. The duke had 
been ſtruck at in ſeveral motions : The treaſurer had 
been impeached : All ſupply had been refuſed, except 
on the moſt difagreeable conditions: Fears, jealouſies, 
and antipathies were every day multiplying in parlia- 
ment: And though the people were Hrongly infected 
with the ſame prejudices, the king hoped, that, by 
diffolving the preſent cabals, a ſet of men might be 
choſen more moderate in their pnrſuits, and leſs tain 
with the virulence of faction. 

Thus came to a period a parliament, which had fitten 
during the whole courſe of this reign, one year excepted, 
Its concluſion was very different from its commencement, 
Being elected during the joy and feſtivity of the reſtora- 
tion, it conſiſted almoſt entirely of royaliſts, who were 
diſpoſed to ſupport the crown by all the liberality which 
the habits of that age would permit, Alarmed by the 
alliance with France, they gradually withdrew their 
confidence from the king; and finding him ſtäll to per- 
ſevere in a foreign intereſt, they proceeded to diſcover 
ſymptoms of the molt refractory and molt jealous diſ- 
poſition. The popiſh plot puſhed them beyond all 
bounds of moderat'on ; and before their diſſolution, 
they ſeemed to be treading falt in the footſteps of the laſt 
long parliament, on whole conduct they threw at firſt 
ſuch violent blame. In all their variations, they had 
ſtill followed the opinions and prejudices of the nation; 
and ever ſcemed to be more governed by humour and 
party- views than by public intereit, and more by public 
intereſt than by any corrupt or private influence. 

During the ſitting of the pariiament, and after its 
prorogation and diſſolution, the trials of the pretended 
criminals were carried on; and the courts of judicature, 
places which, it poſſible, ought to be kept more pure 
from injultice than even national aſſemblies themſelves, 
were ſtrongly inſected with the ſame party-rage and bi- 
getted prejudices. Coleman, the moſt obnoxious of the 
conſpirators, was firſt brought to his trial. His letters 
were produced againſt him. They contained, as he 
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himſelf confeſſed, much indiſcretion : But, unleſs fa 
far as it is illegal to be a zealous catholic, they ſeemed 
to prove nothing criminal, much leſs trealonable, againſt 
him. Oates and Bceiloc depoled, that he had received a 
commiſſion, ſigned by the ſuperior of the Jeſuits, to be 
papal ſecretary of ſtate, and had conſented to the poiſon- 
mg, ſhooting, and ſtabbing of the king: He had even, 
according to Oates's depolition, * a guinea to 
promote thoſe bloody purpoſes. Theſe wild ſtories were 
confounded with the projets contained in his letters 3 
and Coleman received ſente ce of death. The ſentence 
was ſoon after executed upon him. He ſuffered with 
calmneſs and conſtancy, and to the laſt perſiſted in the 
ſtrongeſt proteſtations of his innocence, 

Coleman's execution was ſucceeded by the trial of fa- 
ther Ireland, who, it is pretended, had ſigned, together 
with fifty Jeſuits, the gicat relulution of murdering the 
king. Grove and Pickering g who had undertaken to 
ſhoot him, were tried at the lame time. The only wit- 
neſſes againit the p iſoners were ſtill Oates and Bedloe. 
Ireland affimed, that he was in Statfferdftire all the 
month of Auguſt lat, « time when Oates's evidence made 
him in London. He proved his aflertion by good evi- 
dence, and would have proved it by u undoubted, had he 
not, mot iniquitouſly, been debarted, while in priſon, 
from all uſe of pen, ink, and paper, and denied the li- 
berty of ſending for witneſſes. All theſe men, before 
their arraigumen?, were condemned in the opinion of the 
judges, jury, and ſpectators; and to be a Jeſuit, or 
even a cathclic, was of itlelf a ſuflicient P! of of guilt, 
The chief juſt ce t, in particular, gave ſanct an to all the 
narrow prejudices and bigoitcd fury of the 4 4 lace. In- 
ſtead of being countel for the pritoners, as his office re- 
quired, he plagdcd the cauſe againſt them, brow-beat 
their wirneſſes, and on every occaſion repreſented their 
guilt as certain and uncontioverted. He even went lo far 
as L 0 affirm, that the papiſts had not the ſame 
principles which proteſtant- have, and therefore were net 
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entitled to that common credence, which the principles 
and practices of the latter call for. And when the Jury 
brought in their verdi&t againſt the priſoners, he ſaid, 
% You have done, gentlemen, like very good ſubjetts, 
© and very good Chriſtians, that is to ſay, like very 
« good proteſtants: And now much good may their 
* 30,000 maſles do them: Alluding to the maſſes by 
which Pickering was to he rewarded for murdering the 
king. All theſe unhappy men went to execution *, 
proteſting their innocence; a circumſtance which made 
no impreſſion on the ſpectators. The opinion, that the 
Jeſuits allowed of lies and mental reſervations for pro- 
moting a good cauſe, was at this time ſo univerſally re- 
ceived, that no credit was given to teſtimony delivered 
either by that order, or by any of their diſciples. It 
was forgotten, that all the conſpirators engaged in the 
gunpowder treaſon, and Garnet, the Jeluit, among the 
— had freely on the ſcaffold made conleſſion of their 
uit, , 
: Though Bedloe had given information of Godfrey's 
murder, he ſtill remained a ſingle evidence againſt the 
perſons accuſed ; and all the allurements of profit and 
honour had not hitherto tempted any one to confirm the 
teſtimony of that informer. At laſt, means were found 
to complete the legal evidence. One Prance, a filver- 
fmith, and a catholic, had been accuſed by Bedloe of 
being an accomplice in the murder; and upon his denial 
had been thrown into priſon, loaded with heavy irons, 
and confined to the condemned hole, a place cold, dark, 
and full of naſtineſs. Such rigours were ſuppoſed to be 
exerciſed by orders from the ſecret committee of lords, 
particularly Shafteſbury and Buckingham; who, in exa- 
mining the pritoners, uſually employed (as is faid, and 
indeed ſufficiently proved) threatenings and promiſes, ri- 
gour and indulgence, and every art, under pretence of 
xxtorting the truth from them. Prance had not courage 
to reſitt, but confeſſed himſelf an accomplice in Godtrey's 
murder, Being aſked concerning the plot, he alſo 
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thought proper to be acquainted with it, and conveyed 
lome intell gence to the council. Among other abſurd 
circumſtances, he ſaid, that one Le Fevre bought a ſe- 
cond-hand ſword of him; becauſe he knew n«t, as he 
laid, wnat times were at hand: And Prance expiefling 
ſome concern for poor tradeſmen if ſuch times came, Le 
Fevre replied, that it would be better for tradeſmen if the 
catholic religion were reſtored : And particularly, that 
there would be more church work for ſilverſmiths. All 
this information with regard to the. plot, as well as the 
murder of Godfrey, Prance ſolemnly retracted, both be- 
fore the king and the ſecret committee : But being again 
thrown into priton, he was induced, by new terrors and 
new ſufferings, to contirm his ſilt information, and was 
now produced as a ſufficient evidence. 

Hill, Green, and Berry, were tried for Gudfrey's mur- 
der; all of them men of low ſtations. Hill was ſervant 
to a phyſician; The other two belonged to the popiſh 
chapel at Somerſct-houſe. It is necdleſs to run over all 
the particulars of a long trial: It will be ſufficient to 
ſay, that Bedloe's evidence and Prance's were in many 
circumſtances totally irreconcilalie; that both of them 
laboured under unturmountable difficultics, not to tay 
groſs abſurdities; and that they were invalidated by con- 
trary evidence, which is altogether convincing. But all 
was in vain: The priſoners were condemned and exe- 
cuted . They all denied their guilt at their execution 
and as Berry died a proteſtant, this circumſtar ce was re- 
garded as very conſiderable: But, inſtead of its giving 
ſome check to the general credulity of the people, men 
were only ſurpriſed, that a proteſtant could be induced 
at his death to perſiſt in ſo manifeſt a falſehood. 

As the army could neither be kept up, nor diſbanded, 
without money, the king, how Fetle hopes ſoever he 
could entertain of more compliance, found himſelf rap a 
to ſummon a new parliament. The blood, already ſhed 
on account of the popiſh plot, in!lead of ſatiating the 
people, ſerved only as an mcentive to their fury; aud 
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each conviction of a criminal was hitherto regarded as a 
new proof of thole horrible deſigns imputed to the papiſts. 
Tais election is perhaps the firſt in England, which, ſince 
the commencement of the monarchy, had been carried on 
by a violent conteſt between the parties, and where the 
court intereſted itſelf, to a high degree, in the choice of 
the national repreſentatives. . But all its efforts were 
fruitlels, in oppolition to the torrent of prej-1dices which 
prevailed, Religion, liberty, property, even the lives 
of men, were now ſuppoſed to be at take; and no ſecu- 
rity, it was thought, except in a vigitant parhament, 
could be found againit the impious and bloody conſpi- 
rators. Were there any part of the nation, to which 
the ferment, occaſioned by the popiſi plot, had not as 
yet propagated itſelf; the new elections, by intereſting 
the whole people in public concerns, tended to diffuſe it 
into the remoteſt corner; and the conſternation, univer- 
ſally excited, proved an excellent engine for influencing 
the electors. All the zealots of the former parliament 
were re-choſen : New ones were added: The preſbyte- 
rians, in particular, being traniported with the moſt in- 
veterate antipathy againſt popery, were very active and 
very ſuccelstul in the elections. That party, it is ſaid, 
firit began at this time the abuſe of ſplitting their free- 
holds, in order to multiply votes and electors. By ac- 
counts, which came from every part of England, it was 
concluded, that the new repreſentatives would, if poſ- 
ſible, exceed the old in their refractory oppoſition to the 
court, and furious perſecution of the catholics. 

The king was alarmed, when he ſaw ſo dreadful a 
tempeſt arne from ſuch ſmall and unaccountable begin- 
nings. His life, if Oates and Bedloe's information were 
true, had been aimed at by the catholics : Even the 
duke's was in danger : The higher, therefore, the rage 
mounted againſt popery, the more (ſhould the nation have 

een reccnciled to thete princes, in whom, it appemied, 
the church ot Rome repoſed no confidence. But there 
is a ſophiſtry which attends all the paſſions ; eſpecially 
thoſe into which the populace enter. Men gave credit to 
the informers, ſo far as concerned the guilt of the ca- 
tholics : 
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tholics : But they ſtill retained their old ſuſpicions, that 
theſe religieniſts were ſecretly favoured by the king, and 
had obtained the moſt entire aſcendant over his brother. 
Charles had too much penetration not to ſee the danger, 
to which the ſucceſſion, and even his own crown and 
dignity, now ſtood expoſed. A numerous party, he 
found, was formed againſt him; on the one hand, com- 

ſed of a-popnlace, ſo eredulous from prejadice, ſo 
blinded with religions antipathy, as implicitly to believe 
the moſt palpable abſurdities ; and conducted, on the 
other hand, by leaders fo little ſcrupulous, as to endea- 
vour, by encouraging perjury, ſubornation, lies, im- 
poſtures, and even by ſhedding innocent blood, to gra- 
tify their own fnrious ambition, and ſubvert all legal 
authority. Rouſed from his lethargy by ſo imminent a 
/peril, he began to exert that vigour of mind, of which, 
en great occaſions, he was not deſtitute; ard without 
quitting in appearance his uſual facility of temper, he 
collected an induſtry, firmneſs, and vigilance, of which 
he was believed altogether incapable. Theſe qualities, 
Joined to dexterity and prudence, conducted him happily 
through the many ſhoals which ſurrounded him; and 
he was at laſt able to make the ſtorm fall on the heads 
of thoſe who had blindly raiſed, or artfully conducted 
it, 

One ch'ef ſlep, which the king took, towards gratify- 
ing and appeaſing his people and parliament, was, de- 
firing the duke to withdraw beyond ſea, that no farther 
ſuſpicion might remain of the influence of popiſh counſels. 
The duke readily complied ; but firſt required an order 
for that purpoſe, ſigned by the king; left his abſenting 
himſelf ſhould be interpreted as a proof of fear or of 

uilt. He alſo deſired, that his brother ſhould ſatisfy 
|" as well as the publie, by a declaration of the ille- 
gitimacy of the duke of Monmouth. 

James duke of Monmouth was the king's natural fon 
by Lucy Walters, and born about ten years before the 
reſtoration. He poſſeſſed all the qualities which could 
engage the affections of the populace; a diſtinguiſhed 
valour, an affable addreſs, a thoughtlels generolity, a 
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graceſul perſon. He roſe ſtill higher in the public fa- 
vour, by reaſon of the univerſal hatred to which the 
duke, on account of his religion, was expcſed. Mon- 
mouth's capacity was mean; his temper pliant : 80 
that, notwithiltanding his great popularity, he had never 
been dangerous, had he not implicitly reſigned himſelf td 
the guidance of Shafteſbury, a man of ſuch a reſtleſs tem- 
per, ſuch tubtle wit, and ſuch abandoned principles} 
That daring politician had flattered Monmouth with the 
hopes of ſucceeding to the crown, The ſtory of a con- 
tract of marriage, paſſed between the king and Mon- 
mouth's mother, and ſecretly kept in a certain black box, 
had been induftriouſly ſpread abroad, and was greedily 
received by the multitude. As the horrors of popery 
{till preſſed harder on them, they might be induced, either 
to adopt that fiction, as they had already done many 
others more incredible, or to commit open violation on 
the right of ijuccefſion. And it would not be difficult, it 
was hoped, to perſuade the king, who was extremely 
tond of his fon, to give hun the preference above a bro- 
ther, who, by his imprudent bigotry, had involved him 
in ſuch inextricable difficulties. But Charles, in order 
to cut off all ſuch expectations, as well as to remove the 
duke's apprehenſions, took care, in full council, to make 
a declaration of Monmouth's illegitimacy, and to deny 
all promiſe of marriage with his mother. The duke, 
being gratified in fo reaſonable a requeſt, willingly com- 
plied with the king's defire, and retired to Bruſſels. 

But the king toon found, that, notwithſtanding this 
precaution, notwithſtanding his concurrence in the pro- 
ſecution of the = plot, notwithſtanding the zeal 
which he expreſſed, and even at this time exerciſed, 
againſt the catholics; he had nowiſe obtained the con- 
fidence of his parliament. The retraftory humour of 
the lower houſe appeared in the firſt ſtep which they took 
upon their afſemb.ing “. It had ever been uſual tor the 
commons, in the election of their ſpeaker, to conſult the 
inclinations of their ſovereign ; and even the long parlia- 
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ment in 1641 had not thought proper to depart from ſo 
eſtabliſhed a cuſtom. The king now defired that the 
choice ſhould fall on fir Thomas Meres : But Seymour, 
ſpeaker to the laſt parliament, was initantiy called to the 

air, by a vote which ſeemed unanimous. The king, 
when Seymour was preſented to him for his approbation, 
rejected him, and ordered the commons to proceed to a 
new choice. A great flame was excited. The com- 
mons maintained, that the king's approbation was merely 
a matter of form, and that he could not, without giving 
a reaſon, reject the ſpeaker choſen: The king, that, 
ſince he had the power of rejecting, he might, if he 
pleaſed, keep the reaſon in his own breaſt. As the queſ- 
tion had never before been ſtarted, it might ſeem difficult 
to find principles, upon which it could be decided *. 
By way of compromile, it was agreed to ſet aſide both 
candidates. Gregory, a lawyer, was choſen; and the 
election was ratified by the king. It has ever ſince been 
underſtood, that the choice of the ſpeaker lies in the 
houſe; but that the king retains the power of rejecting 
any perſon diſagreeable to him. 

Seymour was deemed a great enemy to Danby; and it 
was the influence of that nobleman, as commonly ſu 
poſed, which had engaged the king to enter into this ill- 
timed controverſy with the commons. The impeach- 
ment, therefore, of Danby was, on that account, the 
ſooner revived; and it was maintained by the commons, 
that, notwithſtanding the intervening diſſolution, every 
part of that proceeding ſtood in the fame condition in 
which it had been left by the laſt parliament: A preten- 
fon which, though unuſual, ſeems tacitly to have been 
yielded them. The king had beforehand had the pre- 
caution to grant a pardon to Danby; and, in order to 


In 1566, the ſpeaker ſaid to Q, Elizabeth, that without 
Ker allowance the election of the houle was of no ſignificance. 
In the parliament 1592, 593, the ſpeaker, who was fir 
Edward Coke, advances a like poſition. So that this preten- 
fon of the commons ſeems to have been ſomewhat new; 
Lke many othes powers and privileges. 
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ſcreen the chancellor from all attacks by the commons, 
he had taken the great ſeal into his own hands, and had 
himſelf affixed it to the parchment, He told the parlia- 
ment, that, as Danby had aQed in every thing by his 
orders, he was in nv reſpect criminal ; that his pardon, 
however, he would inſiſt upon; and if it ſhould be found 
anywiſe defective in form, he would renew it again and 
again, till it ſhould be rendered entirely complete : But 
that he was reſolved to deprive him of all employments, 
and to remove him from court. 

The commons were nowiſe ſatisfied with this conceſ- 
ſion. They pretended, that no pardon of the crown 
could be pleaded in bar of an impeachment by the com- 
mons. The prerogative of mercy had hitherto been un- 
derſtood to be altogether unlimited in the king; and this 
pretenſion of the commons, it muſt be confeſſed, was 
entirely new. It was however not unſuitable to the ge- 
nius of a monarchy ſtrictly limited; where the king's 
miniſters are ſuppoſed to be for ever accountable to na- 
tional aſſemblies, even for ſuch abuſes of power as they 
may commit by orders from their maſter. The preſent 
emergence, while the nation was ſo highly inflamed, was 
the proper time for puſhing ſuch popular claims ; and the 
commons failed not to avail — of this advantage. 
They ſtill inſiſted on the impeachment of Danby. The 
peers, in compliance with them, departed from their 
former ſcruples, and ordered Danby to be taken into 
cuſtody. Danby abſconded. The commons paſſed a 
bill, appointing him to ſurrender himleif before a certain 
day, or, in default of it, attainting him. A. bill had 
paſſed the upper houſe, mitigating the penalty to baniſh= 
ment; but, after ſome conferences, the peers thought 
to yield to the violence of the commons; and the 

ill of attainder was carried. Rather than undergo ſuch 
ſevere penalties, Danby appeared, and was immediately 
committed to the Tower. 

While a proteſtant nobleman met with ſuch violent 
pro ecution, it was not likely that the catholics would 
be overlooked by the zealous commons. The credit of 
the popith plot ſtill ſtood upon the oaths of a few infa- 
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mous witneſſes. Though ſuch immenſe preparations 
were ſuppoſed to have been made in the very bowels of 
the kingdom, no traces of them, after the moſt rigorous 
inquiry, had as yet appeared. Though fo many thou- 
ſands, both abroad and at home, had been engaged in 
the dicadiul ſecret z neither hope, nor fear, nor remorſe, 
nor levity, nor ſuſpicions, nor private reſcntment, had 
engaged any one to confiim the evidence. "Though the 
catholics, particularly the Jeſuits, were repreſented as 
guilty of the utmoſt indiſcretion, inſomuch that they 
talked of the king's murder as common news, and wrote 
of it in plain terms by the common poſt ; jet, among the 
great number of letters ſeized, no one contained any 
part of ſo complicated a conſpiracy. Though the in- 
tormers pretended that, even after they had reſolved to 
betray the ſecret, many treaſonable commiſſions and 
papers had paſſed through their hands; they had not had 
the precaution to keep any one of them, in order to for- 
tify their evidence. But all theſe difficulties, and a thou- 
ſand more, were not found too hard of digeſtion by the 
nation and parliament. The proſecution and farther 
diſcovery of the plot were ſtil] the object of general con- 
cern. The commons voted, that, if the king ſhould 
come to an untimely end, they would revenge his death 
upon the papiſts ; not reflecting that this ſect were not 
his only enemies. They promiſed rewards to new diſ- 
coverers; not conſidering the danger, which they in- 
curred, of granting bribes to perjury. They made 
Bedloe a preſent of 500 pounds; and particularly re- 
commended the care of his ſafety to the duke of Mon- 
mouth. Colonel Sackville, a member, having, in a 
private company, ſpoken opprobriouſly of thoſe who af. 
firmed that there was any plot, was expeiled the houſe, 
The peers gave power to their committees to ſend for and 
examine ſuch as would maintain the innocence of thoſe 
who had been condemned for the plot. A pamphi t 
having been publiſhed to diſcredit the informers, and to 
vindicate the cathclic lords in the Tower, thele loids 
were 1equired ta diſcover the author, and thereby to ex- 
pole their own advocate to proſecution, And both 
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houſes concurred in renewing the former vote, that the 
papi:ts had undoubtedly entered into a borrid and trea- 
ſouable conſpiracy againit the king, the ſtate, and the 
proteſtant religion. 

It muſt be owned that this extreme violence, in proſe- 
cution of ſo abſurd an impoſture, diſgraces the noble 
cauſe of liberty, in which the parliament was engaged. 
We may even conclude from ſuch impatience of contra- 
diction, that the proſecutors themſelves retained a ſecret 
{ſuſpicion that the general belief was but ill-grounded. 
T he politicians among them were atraid to let in light, 
leſt it might put an end to fo uſeful a deluſion : The 
weaker and leſs diſhoneſt party took care, by turning 
their eyes aſide, not to ſee a truth, ſo oppoſite to thoſe 
furious paſſions, by which they were actuated, and in 
which they were determined obitinately to perſevere. 

Sir William Temple had lately been recalled from his 
foreign employments; and the king, who, after the re- 
moval of Danby, had no one with whom he could ſo 
much as diſcourſe with freedom of public affairs, was 
reſolved, upon Coventry's diſmiſſion, to make him one 
of his ſecretaries of ſtate. But that philoſophical pa- 
triot, too little intereſted for the intrigues of a court, too 
full of ſpleen and delicacy for the noiſy turbulence of po- 
pular aſſemblies, was alarmed at the univerſal diſcontents 
and jealouſies which prevailed, and was determined to 
make his retreat, as ſoon as poſſible, from a ſcene which 
threatened ſuch confuſion. Meanwhile, he could not 
refuſe the confidence with which his maſter honoured 
him; and he reſolved to employ it to the public ſervice. 
He repreſented to the king, that, as the jealouſies of the 
nation were extreme, it was neceſſary to cure them by 
tome new remedy, and to reſtore that mutual confidence, 
fo requiſite for the ſafety both of king and people: 
That to refuſe every thing to the parliament in'ineir = 
ſent diſpoſition, or to yield every thing, was equally dan- 

erous to the conſtitution, as well as to public tranquil- 

ity : That if the king would introduce into his coun- 
cils fuch men as enjoyed the confidence of his people, 
tewer conceſſions would probably be required; or if un- 
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reaſonable demands were wade, the king, under the ſanc- 
tion of ſuch counſellors, m ght be enabled, with the greater 
fatety, to reſuje them: And that the heads of the po- 
pular party, being gratifed with the king's tavour, 
would probably abate of that violence by which they 
endeavoured at preſent to pay court to the multitude. 

The king aſſented to theic reaſons; and, in concert 
with Temple, he laid the plan of a new privy-council, 
without whoſe advice he declared himſelf determined for 
the future to take no meaſure of importance. This coun- 
cil was to conſiit of thirty perſons, and was never to ex- 
ceed that number. Fifteen of the chief ofhcers of the 
crown were to be continued, who, it was ſuppoled, 
would adhere to the king, aw, in cafe of any extremity, 
oppoſe the exorbitancies of faction The other half of 
the council was to he compoled, either of men of cha- 
rater, detached trem the court, cr of tho'e who poſſeſſed 
chiet credit in botk houſes. And the king, in filling 
up the names of his new counc.l, was wei! pleaſed to 
nnd that the members, in land and offices, poſſeſſed to 
the amount of 400,000 pounds a-yearz a ſum nearly 
«qual to the whole property of the houſe of commons, 
againſt whcſ: violence the ne council was intended as a 
bartier to the throne “. 

This experiment was tried, and ſeemed at firſt to give 
iome ſatistactien to the public. The earl of Eſſex, a 
nobleman of the popul:r party, ſon of that lord Capel 
who had been beheaded a little after the late king, was 


Their names were: Prince Rupert, the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, lord Finch chancellor, carl of Shafteſbury 
preſident, earl of Angleſea privy-ſeal, duke of Albemarle, 
duke of Monmouth, duke of Newcaſtle, duke of Lauder- 
dale, duke of Ormond, marquis of Wincheſter, marquis of 
Worceſter, carl of Arlington, earl of Saliſbury, earl of 
Bridgwater, carl of Sunderland, earl of Eſſex, earl of Bath, 
viſcount Fauconberg, viſcount Halifax, biſhop of London, 
lord Roberts, lo:d Hollis, lord Ruſſel, lord Cavendiſh, ſe- 
cretury Coventry, fir Francis North chief-juſtice, fir Henry 
Capel, - Ernley, fir Thomas Chicheley, fir William 
Temple, Edward Seymour, Henry Powle. * 
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ereated treaſurer in the room of Danby: The earl of 
Sunderland, a man of intrigue and capacity, was made 
ſecretary of ſtute : V.ſcount Halifax, a fine genius, poſ- 
ſeſſed of learning, eloquence, induſtry, but ſubjet to 
inquietude, and fond of refinements, was admitted into 
the council, Theſe three, together with Temple, who 
often joined them, though he kept himielf more de- 
tached from public buſineſs, formed a kind of cabinet 
council, from which all affairs received their firſt digel- 
tion. Shafteſbury was made preſident of àe council; 
contrary to the advice of Temple, who toretold the con- 
ſequence of admitting a man ot ſo dangerous a character 
into any part of the public adminiſtration. 

As Temple ſoreſaw, it happened. Shafteſbury, find- 
ing that he pi ſſeſſed no more than the appearance of court- 
favour, was 1clolved ſtill to adhere to the popular party, 
by whoſe attachment he enjoyed an undiſputed ſuperiority 
in the lower houſe, and poffeſſed great influence in the 
other. The very appearance of court-iavour, empty as 
it was, tended to render him more dangerous. His par- 
tiſans, obſerving the progreſs which he had already 
made, hoped that he would ſoon acquire the entire 
aſcendant; and he conſtantly flattered them, that if they 
periiſted in their purpoſe, the king, from indolence, and 
neceſſity, and fondneſs for Monmouth, would at laſt be 
induced, even at the expenſe of his brother's right, to 
make them every conceſſion. 

Beſides, the autipathy to popery, as well as jealouſy 
of the king and duke, had taken too fait poſſeſſion of 
men's ind, to be removed by ſo feeble a remedy as 
this new council projected by Temple. The commons, 
ſoon after the eſtabliſhment of that council, proceeded fo 
far as to vote unanimouſly, “ That the duke of York's 
« being a papiſt, and the hopes of his coming to the 
& crown, had given the higheſt countenance to the pre- 
« ſent conſpiracies and deſigns of the papiſts againſt the 
« king and the proteſtant religion.“ It was expected 
that a bill for excluding him the throne would ſoon be 
brought im. To prevent this bold meafure, the king 
concerted ſome limitations, which he propoled to the 
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parliament, He introduced his plan by the following 
gracious expreſſiuns : * And to ſhow you. that, while 
“ you are doing your parts, my thoughts have not been 
% miſemployed, but that it is my conſtant care to do 
« every thing that may preſerve your religion, and ſe- 
« cure it for the future in all events, I have commanded 
* my lord chancellor to mention ſeveral particulars ; 
« which, I hope, will be an evidence that, in all things 
© which concern the public ſecurity, I ſhall not follow 
& your zeal, but lead it.“ 

The limitations projected were of the utmoſt import- 
ance, and deprived the tucceſſor of the chiet branches of 
royalty. A method was there chalked out, i which 
the nation, on every new reign, could be enſured of hav- 
ing a parliament, which the king ſhould not, for a cer- 
tain time, have it Ih his power to diſſolve. In caſe of a 
popiſh ſucceſſor, the prince was to forfeit the right of 
conterring any eccleſiaſtical preferments: No member of 
the privy -council, no judge of the common law or in 
chancery, was to be put in or diſplaced but by conſent 
of parhament : And the ſame precaution was extended 
to the military part of the government; to the lord 
lieutenants and deputy lieutenants of the counties, and 
to all officers of the navy. The chancellor of himſelf 
added, „It is hard to invent another reſtraint ; conſider- 
« ing how much the revenue will depend upon the con- 
« ſent of parliament, and how impollible it is to raiſe 
« money without ſuch conſrnt. But yet, if any thin 
tc elſe can occur to the wiſdom of parliament, which 
* may farther ſecure religion and liberty againſt a po- 
1 piſh ſucceſſor, without defeating the right of ſucceſ- 
« ſion itſelf, his majeſty will readily conſent to it.” 

It is remarkable that, when theſe limitations were 
firſt laid before the council, Shafteſbury and Temple were 
the only members who argued againſt them. The reaſons 
which they employed were diametrically oppoſite. 
Shafteſbury's opinion was, that the reſti aints were inſu$. 
ficient ; and that nothing but the total excluſion of the 
duke could give a proper ſecurity to the kingdom. Tem- 
ple, on the other hand, thought that the reſtraints * 
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ſo rigorous as even to ſubvert the conſtitution ; and that 
ſhackles, put upon a popiſh ſucceſſor, would not after- 
wards be caſily caſt off by a proteſtant. It is certain that 
the duke was extremely alarmed when he heard of this 
ſtep taken by the king, and that he was better pleaſed 
even with the bill of excluſion itſelf, which, he thought, 
by reaſon of its violence and injuſtice, could never poſ- 
ſibly be carried into execution. There is a'ſo reaſon to 


believe that the king would not have gone ſo far, had he 


not expected, from the extreme fury of the commons, 
that his conceſſions would be rejected, and that the blame 
of not forming a reaſonable accommodation would by 
that means lie entirely at their door. 

It ſocn appeared that Charles had entertained a juſt 
opinion of the diſpoſitions of the houſe. So much were 
the commons actuated by che cabals of Shafteſbury and 
other malcontents; ſuch violent antipathy prevailed 
againſt popery, that the king's conceſſions, though much 
more important than could reaſonably have been expected, 
were not embraced. A bill was brought in for the total 
excluſion of the duke from the crown of England and 
Ireland. It was there declared, that the ſovereignty 
of theſe kingdoms, upon the king's death or rehgnation, 
ſhould devolve to the perſon next in ſucceſſion after the 
duke; that all acts of royalty which that prince ſhould 
afterwards perform, ſhould not only be void, but be 


deemed treaſon ; that if he ſo much as entered any of 


theſe dominions, he ſhould be deemed guilty of the 
ſame offence; and that ail who ſupported h:s title ſhould 
be puniſhed as rebels and traitois. This important bal, 
which implied baniſhment as well as excluſion, patled the 
lower houſe by a majority of ſeventv-niae, 

The commons were not ſo wholly ci ployed about the 
excluſion hill as to overlook all other ſecurities to liberty. 
The country party, during all the laſt parliament, Lad 
much exclaimed againſt the bribery and corrupiion of 
the members; and the ſame reproach had been renewed 
againſt the preſent parhament. An inquiry was made 
into a complaint which was ſo dangercus to the honour 
of that aſſembly ; but very little foundation was found 
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for it. Sir Stephen Fox, who was the pay-mafter, con- 
feſſed to the houſe that nine members received penſions to 
the amount of three thouſand four hundred pounds : And 
after a rigorous inquiry by a ſecret committee, eight 
more 2 were diſcovered, A ſum allo, about 
twelve thouſand pounds, had been occaſionally given 
or lent to others. The writers of that age pretend that 
Clifford and Danby had adopted oppoſite maxims with 
regard to pecuniary influence. The former endeavoured 
to gain the leaders and orators of the houie, and deemed 
the others of no conſequence. The latter thought it 
ſufficient to gain a majority, however compoſed. Ir is 
likely that the means, rather than the intention, were 
wanting to both theſe miniſters. 

Penſions and bribes, though it be difficult entirely to 
exclude them, are dangerous expedients for government ; 
and cannot be too carefully guarded againſt, nor too 
vehemently decried, by every one who has a regard 
to the virtue and liberty of a nation. The influence, 
however, which the crown acquires from the diſpoſal of 
places, honours, and preferments, is to be eſteemed 
of a different nature. This engine of power may become 
too forcible, but it cannot altogether be aboliſhed, with- 
out the total deſtruction of monarchy, and even of all re- 
gular authority. But the commons at this time were ſo 
jealous of the crown, that they brought in a bill, which 
was twice read, excluding from the lower houſe all who 
poſſeſſed any lucrative office. 

The ſtanding army and the king's guards were by the 
commons voted to be illegal: A new pretenſion, it muſt 
be contfeſſed; but neceſſary for the full ſecurity of hberty 
and a limited conſtitution. | 

Arbitrary impriſonment is a grievance which, in ſome 
degree, has place almoſt in every government, except in 
that of Great Britain; and our abſolute ſecurity from it 
we owe chiefly to the preſent parliament ; a merit which 
makes ſome atonement for the faction and violence into 
which their prejudices had, in other particulars, betrayed 
them. The great charter had laid the foundation of this 
valuable part of liberty ; the petition of right had _— 
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ed and extended it; but ſome proviſions were ſtill want- 
ing to render it complete, and prevent all evaſion or 
delay from miniſters and judges. , The act of habeas 
corpus, which paſſed this ſeſſion, ſerved theſe purpoſes. 
By this a& it was prohibited to ſend any one to a priſon 
beyond ſea. No judge, under ſevere penalties, muſt 
retuſe to any priſoner a writ of habeas corpus, by which 
the gaoler was directed to produce in court the body of 
the priſoner (whence the writ has its name), and to certify 
the cauſt of his detainer and impriſonment. If the gaol 
lie within twenty miles of the judge, the writ muſt 
be obeyed in three days; and fo proportionably for 
greater diſtances: Every priſoner muſt be indifted the 
firſt term after his commitinent, and brought to trial in 
the ſubſequent term. And no man, after being enlarged 
by order of court, can be recommitted for the ſame 
| Ra This law ſeems neceſlary for the protection 
of liberty in a mixed monarchy ; and as it has not place 
in any other form of government, this conſideration 
alone may induce us to prefer our preſent conſtitution to 
all others. It muſt, however, be confeſſed, that there 
is ſome difficulty to reconcile with ſuch extreme liberty 
the full ſecurity and the regular police of a ſtate, eſpe- 
cially the police of great cities. It may alſo be doubted 
whether the low ſtate of the public revenue in this period, 
and of the military power, did not ſtill render ſome 
diſcretionary authority in the crown neceſſary to the 
ſupport of government. 

ths theſe zealous efforts for the protect ion of liberty, 
no complaiſance for the crown was diſcovered by this 
parliament. 'The king's revenue lay under great debts 
and anticipations : Thoſe branches granted in the year 
1669 and 1670 were ready to expire: And the fleet was 
repreſented by the king as in great decay and diſorder. 
But the commons, inſtead ot being affected by theſe 
diltreſſes of the crown, truſted chiefly to them for paſſing 
the excluſion-bill, and for puniſhing and diſplacing all 
the miniſters who were obnoxious to them. They were 
theretore in no haſte to relieve the king; and grew only 
the more aſluming en account of his complaints and 
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uneaſineſs, Jealous, however, of the army, they grant- 
ed the ſame ſum of 206,000 pounds, which had been 
voted for diſbanding it by the laſt purliament ; though 
the vote, by reaſon of the ſubſequent prorogation and 
diſſolution, joined to ſome ſcruples of the lords, had not 
been carried into an act. This money was appropriated 
by very ſtrict clauſes ; but the commons infilted not, as 
formerly, upon its being paid into the chamber of Lon- 
don. 

The impeachment of the five popiſh lords in the 
Tower, with that of the earl of Danby, was carried on 
with vigour. The power of this minitter, and his credit 
with the king, rendered him extremely obnoxious to the 
popular leaders; and the commons hoped that, if he 
were puſhed to extremity, he would be obliged, in order 
to juſtify his own conduct, to lay open the whole intrigue 
of the French alliance, which they ſuſpected to contain a 
ſecret of the moſt dangerous nature. The king, on his 
part, apprehenſive of the ſame conſequences, and deſircus 
to protect his miniſter, who was become criminal merely 
by obeying orders, employed his whole intereſt to ſup- 

ort the validity of that pardon which had been granted 
him. The lords appointed a day for the examination of 
the queſtion, and agreed to hear counſel on both ſides : 
But the commons would not fubmit their pretenſions to 
the diſcuſſion of argument and inquiry. They voted, 
that whoever ſhould preſume, without their leave, to 
maintain before the houſe of peers the validity of Danby's 
pardon, ſhould be accounted a betrayer of 1 liberties of 
the Engliſh commons. And they made a. demand, that 
the biſhops, whom they knew to be devoted to the court, 
ſhould be removed, not only when the trial of the earl 
ſhould commence, but allo when the validity of his par- 
don fhould be diſcuſſed. | 

The biſhops before the reformation had always enjoyed 
a feat in parliament: But fo far were they ancicntly 
from regarding thas dignity as a privilege, that they 
affected rather to form a ſeparate order in the ſtate, inde- 
pendent of the civil magiſtrate, and accuuntable only to 
the pope and to their own order,” By the conſtitutions, 
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however, of Clarendon, enacted during the reign of 
Henry II. they were obliged to give their preſence in 
parliament; but as the canon law prohibited them from 
aſſiſting in capital trials, they were allowed in ſuch caſes 
the privilege of abſenting themſelves. A practice, which 
was at fir ſt voluntary, became afterwards a rule; and on 
the earl of Strafford's trial, the biſhops, who would 
gladly have attended, and who were no longer bound by 
the canon Jaw, were yet obliged to withdraw. It had 
been uſual for them to enter a proteſt, aſſerting their right 
to ſit; and this proteſt, being conſidered as a mere 
form, was always admitted and diſregarded. But here 
was ſtarted a new queſtion of no ſmall importance. The 
commons, who were now enabled, by the violence of the 
people and the neceflities of the crown, to make new ac- 
quiſitions of powers and privileges, inſiſted that the 
biſhops had no more title to vote in the queſtion of the 
earl's pardon than in the impeachment itſelf. The 
biſhops aſſerted that the pardon was merely a preliminary; 
and that, neither by the canon law nor the practice 
of parliament, were they ever obliged, in capital caſes, 
to withdraw till the very commencement ot the trial 
itſelf, If their abſence was conſidered as a privilege, 
which was its real crigm, it depended on their own 
choice, how far they would inſiſt upon it. If regarded 
as a diminution of their right of peerage, ſuch unfavour- 
able cuſtoms ought never to be extended beyond the very 
circumſtace eſtab] ſhed by them; and all arguments, from 
a pretended parity of reaſon, were in that caſe of little or 
no authority. | 

The houte of lords were ſo much influenced by theſe 
reaſons, that they admitted the biſhops? right to vote, 
when the validity of the pardon ſhould be examined, 
The commons inſiſted ſtill on their withdrawing z and thus 
a quarrel] being commenced between the two houſes, the 
king, who expected nothing but freſh inſtances of vio- 
lence frem this parliament, began to entertain thoughts 
of laying hold of fo favourable a pretence, and of finiſh- 
ing the ſeſſion by a prorogation. While in this diſpoſi- 
tion, he was zlarmed with ſudden intelligence, that the 
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houſe of commons was preparing a remonſtrance, in 
order to inflame the nation ſtill farther upon the favour :ts 
topics of the plot and of popery. (27th May.) He 
haitened, theretore, to execute his intention, even watt: 
out conſulting his new council, by whole advice he hd 
promiſed to regulate his whole conduct. And thus wine 
diſappointed all the projects of the malcontents, who . d 
extremely enraged at this vigorous meaſure of the king 
Shafteſbury publicly threatened that he would have tue 
head of whoever fad adviſed it. The parhament was 
ſoon after diſſolved * without advice of council; a+ 
writs were iflued tor a new parliament. The king w:- 
willing to try every means which gave a proſpect of m 
compliance in his ſubjects ; and, in caſe of failure, u 
blame, he hoped, would lie on thoſe whoſe obltin r 
forced him to extremities. 

But, even during the receſs of parliament, there 
no interruption to the proſecution of the catholics ac 
ed of the plot: The king found himſelf obliged to 
way to this popular fury. Whitebread, provincta. 
the Jeſuits, Fenwic, Gavan, Turner, aud Harcourt, . | 
ot them of the ſame order, were firſt brought to their tra. 
Belides Oates and Bedloe, Dugdale, a new with, 
appeared againſt the pritoners. This man had bun 
Reward to lord Afton, and, though poor, pofſeſſeii 2 
character ſomewhat more reputable than the other tw - 
But his account of the intended maſſacres and afſaſhn: - 
tions was equally monſtrous and incredible. He ey. 
aſſerted that 200,000 papiſts in England were read 
to take arms. The priſoners proved, by ſixteen witne!!. s 
trom St. Omers, ſtudents, and molt of them young wer 
of family, that Oates was in that ſeminary at the tir - 
when he {wore that he was in London: But as they wet. 
catholics, and diſciples of the Jeſuits, their teſtimc: « , 
both with the judges and jury, was totally diſregard:«., 
Even the reception which they met with in court was : 
of outrage and mockery. One of them ſaying ti: 
Oates always continued at St, Omers, if he could be! + 
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„es ſenſes; © You papiſts,“ ſaid the chief juſtice, “ are 
© taught not to believe your ſenſes. It muſt be confeſſed 
hat Oates, in oppoſition to the ſtudents of St. Omers, 
wund means to bring evidence of his having been at that 
me in London: But this evidence, though it had, 
-t that time, the appearance of ſome ſolidity, was after- 
«aids diſcovered, when Oates himſeif was tried for per- 
zury, to be altogether deceitful. In order farther to diſ- 
c:edit that witneſs, the Jeſuits proved, by undoubted 
:. 1mony, that he had perjured himſelf in father Ireland's 
wal, whom they ſhowed to have been in Staffordſhire at 
very time when Oates ſwore that he was committing 
:r2alon in London. But all theſe pleas availed them 
nothing againſt the general prejudices. They received 
'-mence of death; and were executed, perſiſting to their 
1: breath in the moſt ſolemn, earneſt, and deliberate, 
:aough diſregarded, proteſtations of their innocence. 

The next trial was that of Langhorne, an eminent 
.zwyer, by whom all the concerns of the Jeſuits were 
managed. Oates and Bedloe ſwore, that all the papal 
commiſſions by which the chief offices in England were 
led with catholics, paſſed through his hands. When 
erdict was given againſt the priſoner, the ſpectators 
ra preſſed their ſavage joy by loud acclamations. 80 — 
zdeed had the popular rage mounted, that the witnefles 
for this unhappy man, on approaching the court, were 
- moſt torn in pieces by the rabble : One in particular 
vas bruiſed to ſuch a degree as to put his life in danger: 
And another, a woman, declared that, unleſs the court 
could afford her protection, ſhe durſt not give evidence: 
But as the judges could go no farther than promiſe to 
puniſh ſuch as ſhould do her any injury, the priſoner him- 
e f had the humanity to wave her teſtimony, 

So far the informers had proceeded with ſucceſs : Their 
2 cuſation was hitherto equivalent to a ſentence of death. 
( Sth July.) The firſt check which they received was on 
the trial of fir George Wakeman, the queen's phybician, 
«-hom they accuſed of an intention to poiſon the King. 
it was a ſtrong circumſtance in favour of Wakeman, 
taut Oates, in his firſt information before the _—_ 
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had accuſed him only upon hearſay ; and when afked 
by the chancellor, whether he had any thing farther to 
charge him with? he added, “ God forbid I ſhould ſay 
& any thing againſt fir George ; For I know nothing 
© more againſt him.“ On the trial he gave politive 
evidence ot the priſoner's guilt. There were many other 
circumitances which favoured Wakeman: But what 
chiefly contributed to his acquittal, was the connexion of 
his cauſe with that of the queen, whom no one, even 
during the higheſt prejudices of the times, could ſin- 
cerely believe guilty. The great importance of the trial 
made men - recolle& themſelves, and recall that good 
ſenſe and humanity which ſeemed, during ſome time, to 
have abandoned the nation. The chief. juſtice himſelt, 
who. had hitherto favoured the witneſſes, exaggerated 
tue plot, and railed againſt the priſoners, was obſerved 
to be conſiderably mollifed, and to give a favourable 
charge to the jurv. Oates and Bedloe had the aſſurance 
to attack him to his face, and even to accuſe him of par- 
tiality before the council. The whole party, who had 
formerly much extolled his conduct, now made him the 
- objeCt of their reſentment. Wakeman's acquittal was 
indeed a ſenſible mortification to the furious proſecutors 
of the plot, and fixed an indelible ſtain upon the wit- 
neſſes. But Wakeman, after he recovered his liberty, 
finding himſelf expoſed to ſuch inveterate enmi'y, and 
being threatened with farther proſecutions, thought it 
prudent to retiie beyond fea j and his flight was inter- 
preted as a proof of guilt, by thoſe who were ſtill reſolved 
to perſiſt in the belief of the conſpiracy. 

The great diſcontents in England, and the refractory 
diſpoſition of the parliament, drew the attention of the 
Scottiſh covenarters, and gave them a proſpect of ſome 
time putting an end to tho e oppreſſions, under which 
they had to long laboured. It was ſupected to have 
been the policy of Lauderdale and his aſſociates to puſh 
theſe unhappy men to extremities, and force them into 
rebel:ion, with a v.ew of reaping profit from the for- 
feitures and attainders which would enſue upon it. 
But the covenanicrs, aware of this policy, had hi- 
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erto forborne all acts of hoſtility, and that tyrannical 

miniſter had failed of his purpote. An incident at 

delt happened, which brought on an inſurrection in that 
country. 4 

The covenanters were much enraged againſt Sharpe, 

we primate, whom they conſidered as an apoſtate from 

their principles, and whom they experienced to be an un- 

:eienting perſecutor of all thoſe who diſſented from the 

1tabliſhed worſhip. He had an officer under him, one 

Carmichael, no 2 zealous than himſelf againſt con- 

venticles, and who by his violent proſecutions had render- 

tal himſelf extremely obnoxious to the fanatics. A 

company of theſe had waylaid him on the road near St. 

Andrews, with an intention, if not of killing him, at 

caſt of chaſtizing him ſo ſeverely as would afterwards 

render him more cautious in perſecuting the noncon- 

trmiſts. (zd May.) While looking out for their prey, 

tney were ſurpriſed at ſceing the archbiſhop's coach pals 

yz and they immediately interpreted this incident as a de- 

-{aration of the ſecret purpoſe of Providence againſt 

n. But when they obſerved that almoſt all his ſer- 

cunts, by ſome accident, were abſent, they no longer 

doubted but Heaven had here delivered their capital 

enemy into their hands. Without farther deliberation, 

ey fell upon him; dragged him from his coach; 

tene him from the aims of his daughter, who interpoſed 

with cries and tears; and piercing him with redoubled 

wounds, left him dead on the {pot, and immediately diſ- 

perſed themlelves. 

| This atrocious action ſerved the miniſtry as a pre- 

| tænce for a more violent perſecution againtt the fanatics, 

| „n whom, without diſtinction, they threw the guilt of 

noſe furious aſſaſſins. It is indeed certain, that the 

murder of Sharpe had excited an univerſal joy among 

mne covenanters, and that their blind zeal had often led 

nem, in their books and ſermons, to praiſe and recom- 

end the aſſaſſination of theic enemies, whom they con- 

'ilered as the enemies of all true piety and godlineſs. 

"he ſtories of Jael and Siſera, of Ehud and Eglon, re- 

111ded from every pulpit. The officers, quartered 
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the weſt, received more ſt: ict orders to find out and diſ- 
perſe all conventicles; and for that reaſon the cove- 
nanters, inilead of meeting in ſmall bodies, were obliged 
to celebratg their woiſhip in numercus àſſemblies, and 
to bring arms for their ſecurity. At Rutherglen, a 
ſmall borough near Glaſgow, they openly ſet forth a de- 
claration againit prelacy ; and in the market place burn- 
ed ſeveral acts of parliament and acts of council, which 
had eſtabliſhed that mode of ecclefiaſtical government, 
and had prohibited conventicles. For this jaſult on 
the ſupreme authority, they purpoſely choſe the 29th of 
May, the anniverſary of the reftoration ; and previouſly 
extinguiſhed the bonfires which had been kindled for that 
ſolemnity. | 

Captam Graham, afterwards viſcount Dundee, an 
active and enterpriting ofhcer, attacked a great conven- 
ticle upon Loudan-hill, and was repulſed with the lots 
of thirty men. The covenanters, finding that they were 
unwarily involved in ſuch deep guilt, were engaged to 
perſevere, and to ſeek, from their valonr and tortune 
alone, for that indemnity, which the ſeverity of the go- 
vernment lett th-m no hopes ot ever being able otherwiſe 
to obtain. They puſhed on to Glaſgow ; and though 
at firſt repulſed, they afterwards made themſtlves maſters 
of that city; diſpoſſeſſe d the eſtabliſned clergy ; and if- 
ſued proclamations, in which they declared that they 
tought againſt the king's ſupremacy, againſt popery and 
prelacy, and againſt a popiſh ſucceſſor. 

How accidental foever this inucrection might appear, 
there is reaſon to ſuſpect thai ſome gitat men, in com- 
bination with the popular leaders in England, had fe- 
cretly inſtigated the covenanters to proceed to ſuch ex- 
tremities, and hoped fur the fame effects that had forty 
3 before enſued from the diſorders in Scotland. The 

ing alſo, apprehenſive of like conſequences, immediately 
deſpatched thither Monmouth with a ſmall body of Eng- 
liſh cavalry, That nobleman joined to theſe 2 the 
Scottiſh guards, and ſome weginents of militia, levied 
from the well affected counties; and with great celerity 
marched in queſt of the rebels. They had taken poſt 
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near Bothwel- caſtle, between Hamilton and Glaſgow ; 
where there was no acceſs to them but over a bridge, 
which a ſmall body was able to defend againſt the king's 
forces. They ſhowed judgment in the choice of their 
poſt ; but diſcovered neither judgment nor valour in any 
other ſtep of their conduct, No nobility and few gentry 
had joined them: The clergy were in reality the gene- 
rals; and the whole army never exceeded 8000 men. 
(224 June.) Monmouth attacked the bridge ; and the 
body of rebels, who defended it, maintained their poſt 
as long as their ammunition laſted. When they ſent for 
more, they received orders to quit their ground, and to 
retire backwards. This imprudent meature occaſioned 
an immediate defeat to the covenanteis. Monmouth 
paſſed the bridge without oppoſit ion, and drew up his 
forces oppoſite to the enemy. His cannon alone put them 
to rout. About 700 tell in the purſuit: For properly 
ipezking there was no ation. Twelve hundred were 
taken priloners; and were treated by Monmouth with a 
humanity which they had never experienced in their own 
countrymen. Such of them as wouid promiſe to live 
peaceably were diſmiſſed. About turee hundred, who 
were ſo obſtinate as to refu'e this ealy condition, were 
ſhipped for Barbadoes ; but unfortunately periſhed in 
the voyage. Two of their clergy were hanged. - Mon- 
mouth was of a generous diipoliiun ; and beflades, aimed 
at popularity in Scotland. The king intended to entruſt 
the government of that kingdom in his hands. He had 
married a Scuttiſh lady, heir of a great family, and al- 
lied to all the chief nobility. And Lauderdale, as he 
was now declining; in his parts, and was much decayed in 
his memory, began to loſe with the king that influence 
which he had maintained during ſo many years; not- 
withitanding the <fforts of his numerous enemies both 
in Scotland and England, and nutwithſtanding the many 
violent and tyrannical actions of which he had been 
guilty. Even at preſcnt he retained ſo much influence 
as to poiſon all the. good intentions, which the king, 
either of himſelf or by Monmouth's ſuggeſtion, had 
formed with regard to Scotland. An act of indemnity 

was 
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was granted ; but Lauderdale took care that it ſhould be 
ſo worded as rather to afford protection to himſelf and 
his aſſociates, than to the unhappy covenanters. And 
though orders were given to connive thenceforwards at 
all conventicles, he found means, under a variety of pre- 
tences, to elude the execution of them. It muſt be 
owned however, to his praiſe, that he was the chief per- 
lon, who, by his counſel, occaſioned the expeditious 
march of the forces and the prompt orders given to 
Monmouth ; and thereby diſappointed all the expe&- 
ations of the Engliſh malcontents, who, reflecting on 
the diſpoſition of men's minds in both kingdoms, had 
entertained great hopes from the progreſs of the Scottiſh 
inſurrec̃t ion. 
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CHAP. LXVIII. 


State of parties State of the miniſiry— Meal. tub plot 
Whig and Tory—A new parliament. Violence of the 
commons— E xcluſion-bill— Arguments for and againſt 
the excluſion — Exclufion-bill rejefted—Trial of Staf- 
Jord— His execution Violence of the commons —Diſſo- 
lution of the parliament—New parliament at Oxford 
—Fitzharris's caſe—Parliament diffolued—Viflory of 
the royaliſis. | 


THE king, obſerving that the whole nation concurred 

at firſt in the belief and proſecution of the popiſh 
plot, had found it neceſſary for his own ſafety to pretend, 
in all public ſpeeches and tranſactions, an entire belief 
and acquieſcence in that famous abſurdity, and by this 
artifice he had eluded the violent and irreſiſtible torrent 
of the people. When a little time and recollection, as 
well as the execution of the pretended conſpirators, had 
ſomewhat moderated the general fury, he was now enabled 
to form a conſiderable party, devoted to the intereſts of 
the crown, and determined to oppole the pretenſions of the 
malcontents. 2 
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In every mixed government, ſuch as that of England, 
the bulk of the nation will always incline to preſerve the 
entire trame of the conſtitution z but according to the vari- 
ous prejudices, interetis, and diſpoſitions of men, ſome will 
ever attach themſelves with more paſſion tothe rt gal, others 
to the popular, part of the government. Though the 
King, after his reſtoration, had endeavoured to aboliſh the 
diſtinction of parties, and had choſen his minilters from 
among all denominations ; no ſooner had he loſt his po- 
2 and expoſed himſelf to general jealcuſy, than 

e found it neceſſary to court the old cavalier party, and 
to promiſe them full compenſation for that neglect of 
which they had hitherto complained. The preſent 
emergence made it ſtill more neceſſary for him to apply 
for their ſupport; and there were many ci: cumſtances, 
which determined them, at this time, to fly to the aſſiſt- 
ny of the crown, and to the protection of the royal 

ily. 

A party, ſtrongly attached to monarchy, will naturally 
be jealous of the right of ſucceſſion, by which alone 
they believe ſtability to be preſerved in the government, 
— a barrier fixed againſt the encroachments of popular 
aſſemblies. The project, openly embraced, of excluding 
the duke, appeared to that party a dangerons innova- 
tion: And the defign, ſecretly projected, of advancing 
Monmouth, made them apprehenfive, left the inconve- 
niencies of a diſputed ſuccethon ſhould be propagated to 
all poſterity. While the jealous lovers of liberty main- 
tained, that a king, whole title depended on the parlia- 
ment, would naturally be more attentive to the intereits, 
at Icaſt to the humours, of the people; the paſſionate ad- 
mirers of monarchy conſidered all dependance as a degra- 
dation ot k:ngly government, and a great ſtep towards the 
eſtabliſhment of a commonwealth in England, | 

But though his union with the political royalifts 
brought great acceſſion o force to the king, he derived 
no leis ſupport from the confederacy, which he had, at 
this time, the addreis to form with the church of Eng- 
land. He repreſented to the ecclefiiftics the great num- 
ber of prefby terians and other lectaries, who had entered 


into 


* 
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into the popular party ; the encouragement and favour 
which they met with; the loudneſs of their cries with 
regard to popery and arbitrary power. And he made 


the eſtabliſhed clergy and their adherents apprehend, 
that the old ſcheme for the abolition of prelacy as 
well as monarchy was revived, and that the fame mi- 
ſeries and oppreſſions awaited them, to which, during 
the 2 wars and uſurpations, they had ſo long been 
expoſed. 

The memory alſo of thoſe diſmal times united many 
indifferent and impartial perſons to the crown, and begat 
a dread left the zeal for liberty ſhould engraft itſelf on 
fanaticiſm, and ſhould once more kindle a civil war in 
the kingdom. Had not the king ſtill retained the pre- 
rogative of diſſolving the parliament, there was indeed 
reaſon to apprehend the renewal of all the pretenſions 
and violences which had uſhered in the laſt commotions. 
The one period appeared an exact counterpart to the 
other: But ſtil] vicunieg judges could perceive, both in 
the ſpirit of the parties and in the genius of the prince, a 
material difference; by means of which Charles was 
enabled at laſt, though with the imminent peril of liberty, 
to preſerve the peace of the nation. 

he cry againſt popery was loud; but it proceeded 
leſs from religious than from party zeal, in thoſe who 
propagated, and even in thoſe who adopted it. The 
ſpirit of enthuſiaſin had occaſioned ſo much miſchief, 
and had been fo ſucceſsfully exploded, that it was not 
poſſible, by any artifice, again to revive and ſupport it. 
Cant had been ridiculed ; hypocriſy detected; the pre- 
tenſions to a more thorough reformation, and to greater 
purity, had become ſuſpicious; and inſtead of denomi- 
nating themſelves the godly party, the appellation affect- 
ed at the beginning of the civil wars, the preſent patriots 
were content with calling themſrlves the good and 
the honefl party: A ſure prognoſtic, that their mea · 
ſures were not to be fo furious, nor their pretenſions ſo 
exorbitant, 


The king too, though not endowed with the integrity 


and ſtrict principles of his father, was happy in a more 


am:able 
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amiable manner, and more popular addreſs. Far from 
being dittant, ſtately, or reterved, he had not a grain 
of pride or vanity in his whole compoſition z but was 
the moſt affable, beit-bred man alive. He treated his 
ſubjefts like noblemen, like gentlemen, like freemen ; 
not like vaſſals or boors. His profeſſions were plauſible, 
his whole behaviour engaging ; fo that he won upon 
the hearts, even while he loſt the good opinion of his 
ſubjects, and often balanced their judgment of things 
by their perſonal inclination. -In his public condu& 
likewiſe, though he had ſometimes embraced meaſures 
dangerous to the liberty and religion of his people, he 
had never been found to perſevere obſtinately in them, 
but had always —. into that path which their 
united opinion ſeemed to point out to him. And upon 
the whole, it appeared to many, cruel and even iniqui- 
tous, to remark too rigorouſly the failings of a prince, 
who diſcovered ſo — facility in correcting his errors, 
and ſo much lenity in pardoning the oftences committed 
againſt himſelf. | 

The general affection borne the king appeared ſig- 
nally about this time. He fell fick at Windſor; and 
had two or three fits of a fever, ſo violent as. made his 
life be thought in danger. A general conſternation 
ſeized all ranks of men, increaſed by the apprehenſions 
entertained of his ſucceſſor. In the preſent diſpoſition 


of men's minds, the king's death, to uſe an expreſſion 


of fir William Temple, was regarded as the end of the 
world. The malcontents, it was feared, would proceed 
to extremities, and immediately kindle a civil war in 
the kingdom. Either their entire ſucceſs, or entire 
failure, or even the balance and conteſt of parties, ſeem- 
ed all of them events equally fatal. The king's chief 
counſellors therefore, Eſſex, Halifax, and Sunderland, 
who ſtood on bad terms with Shafteſbury and the popu- 
lar party, adviſed him to ſend ſecretly for the duke, 
that, in caſe of any ſiniſter accident, that prince might 
be ready to aſſert his right againſt the oppoſition which 
he was likely to meet with, When the duke arrived, 


he found his brother out of danger; and it was agreed 
to 
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to conceal the invitation which he had received. (2d 
Sept.) His journcy, however, was attended with im- 
portant confequences, He prevailed on the king to 
diſgrace Monmouth, whoſe proj-éts were now known 
and avowed; to deprive him ct his command in the 
army; and to fend him beyond fea. He himſelf re- 
turned to Bruſſels; but made a ſhort ſtay in that place. 
He obtained leave to retire to Scuiland, under pretence 
ſtill of quieting the apprehenſions of the Engliſh nation 
but in reality with a view of ſecuring that kingdom in 
his intereſts. 

Though Eſſex and Halifax had concurred in the re- 
ſolution of inviting over the duke, they ſoon tound, 
that they had not obtained his confidence, and that even 
the King, while he made ufe of their ſervice, had no 
ſincere regard for their perſons: Eſſex in diſguſt reſigned 
the trealury : Halitax retired to his country-teat : Tem- 
ple, deſpairing of any accommodation among ſuch en- 
raged partes, withdrew almolt entirely tc his books ant 
his gardens. The King, who changed miniiiers as 
well as meaſures with great indifference, beſtowed at this 
time the chief confidence on Hyde, Sunderland, and 
Godolphin. Hyde ſucceeded Eſſex in the treatury. 
All the king's miniſters, as well as himſelf, were ex- 
tremely averic to the meeting of the new parliament, 
which they expected to find as refraftory as any of the 


preceding. The elections had gone moitly in favour of 


the country party. The terrors of the plot had ſtill a 
mighty influence over the populace ; and the apprehen- 
ſions of the duke's bigotted principles and arbitrary 
character weighed with men of ſenſe and reflection. 
The king therefore reſolved to prorogue the parliament, 
that he might try, whether time might allay thoſe hu- 
mours, which, by every other expedient, he had in vain 
attempted to mollify. In this meaſure he did not ex- 
pect the concurrence of his council. He knew thav 
thoſe popular leaders, whom he had admitted, would 
zealouily oppoſe a reſolution, which diſconcerted all 
their ſchemes ; and that the royaliſts would not dare, by 
npporting it, to expoie themſelves to the vengeance 5 
. th: 
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the parliament, when it ſhould be aſſembled. Theſe 
reaſons obliged him to take this Rep entirely of himſelt; 
and he only declared his reſolution. in ccuncil. It is» 
remarkable, that, though the king had made profeſſion 

never to embrace any meaſure without the advice of 

thnele counſellors, he had often broken that reſolution, 

and had been neceflitated, in affairs of the greateſt con- 
ſequence, to control their opinion. Many of them in 
diigult threw up about this time; particularly lord Ruf- 
jel, the moſt popular man in the nationz as well from 
the mildueſs — integrity of his character, as ſrom 
his zralous attachment to the religion and liberties of 
his country. Though carried into ſome exceſles, his 
intentions were ever eſteemed upright; and being heir 

to the greateſt fortune in the kingdom, as well as void 
of ambition, men believed that nothing but the laſt 

neceſſiiy could ever engage him to embrace any de- 

{perate meaſures. Shafteſbury, who was, in molt parti- 

culars, of an oppoſite character, was removed by the 

king from the office of prefident of the council; and the 
carl of Radnur, a man who poſſeſſed whimſical taler1ts 

and ſplenetic virtues, was ſubitituted in his place. 

It was the favour. and countenance of the parliament, 
which had chiefly encouraged the rumour of plots ; but 
the nation had gotten ſo much into that vein of credulity, 
and every neceſſitous villain was fo much incited by the 
ſucceſs of Oates and Bedlce, that, even during the pro- 
rogation, the *. were not allowed to 1emain_ in 
tranquillity. There was one Dangerfield, a fellow who 
had been burned in the hand for crimes, tranſported, 
whipped, - piiloried four times, fined for cheats, out- 
lawed tor felony, convicted of coining, and expo'ed ty 
all the public infamy which the laws could inflict on the 
baſeſt and moſt ſhameful enormities. The credulity of 
the people, and the bumour of the times, enabled even 
this man to become a perſon of conſequence. He was 
the author of a new incident, called the cal. tub plot, 
trom the place where ſome papers relating to it, were 
found. The bottom of this affair it is difficult, ard 
not very material, to diſcover. It only appears, that 
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Dangerfield, under pretence of betraying the conſpira- 
cies of the preſbyterians, had been countenanced by lome 
catholics of condition, and had even been admitted to 
the duke's. preſence and the king's: And that, under 
pretence of revealing new popith plots, he had obtained 
acceſs to Shafteſbury and ſome ot the popular leaders. 
Which fide he intended to cheat, is uncertain 3 or whe- 
ther he did not rather mean to cheat both : But he ſoon 
found that the belief of the nation was more open to a 
popiſh than a preſbyterian plot; and he reſolved to ſtrike 
in with the prevailing humour. Though no weight 
could be laid on his teftimony, great clamour was 
raiſed ; as if the court, by way of retaliation, had in- 
tended to load the preſbyterians with the guilt of a falſe 
conſpiracy. It muſt be confeſſed that the preſent pe- 
riod, by the prevalence and ſuſpicion of ſuch mean and 
1gnoble arts on all ſides, throws a great ſtain on the 
Britiſh annals. 

One of the moſt innocent artifices, practiſed by party 
men at this time, was the additional ceremony, pomp, 
and expenſe, with which a pope-burning was celebrated 
in London *: The ſpectacle ſerved to entertain, and 
amuſe, and inflame, the populace. The duke of Mon- 
mouth likewiſe came over without leave, and made a 
triumphant proceſſion through many parts of the — 
dom, extremely careſſed and admired by the people. 
All theſe arts ſeemed requiſite to ſupport the general 
prejudices, during the long interval of parliament. 
Great endeavours were alſo uſed to obtain the king's 
conſent for the meeting of that aſſembly. (1680.) de- 
venteen peers preſented a petition to this purpole. Many 
of the corporations imitated the example. Notwith- 
ſtanding ſeveral marks of diſpleaſure, and even a me- 
nacing proclamation from the king, petitions came from 
all parts, earneſtly inſiſting on a ſeſſion of parliament. 
The danger of popery, and the terrors of the plot, 
were never forgotten in any of theſe addreſſes. 


* 17th November, 
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Tumultuous petitioning was one of the chief artifi 
by which the malcontents in the laſt reign had attacked 
the crown ; And though the manner of ſubſcribing and 
delivering petitions was now ſomewhat regulated by act 
of parliament, the thing itſelf ſtill remained ; and was 
an admirable expedient for infeſting the court, for ſpread- 
ing diſcontent, and for uniting the nation in any popular 
clamour. As the king found no law, by which he 
could puniſh | thoſe importunate, and, as he deemed 
them, undutiful ſolicitations, he was obliged to encounter 
them by popular r of a contrary tendency. 

Wherever the church and court party prevailed, ad- 
dreſſes were framed, containing expreſſions of the higheſt 
regard to his majeſty, the moſt entire acquiefcence in his 
wildom, the moſt dutiful ſubmiſhon to his prerogative, 
and the deepeſt abborrence of thoſe who endeavoured to 
encroach upon it, by preſcribing to him any time for 
aſſembling the parliament. Thus the nation came to 
be diſtinguiſhed into petitioners and abborrers, Factions 
indeed were at this time extremely animated againſt 
each other. The very names, by which each party 
denominated its antagoniſt, diſcover the virulence and 
rancour which prevailed. For beſides petitioner and 
abhorrer, appellations which were ſoon ho otten, this 

ear is remarkable for being the epoch of the well - 
9 epithets of WHIG and TORY, by which, and 
.ometimes without any material difference, this iſland 
has been ſo long divided. The court party reproached 
their antagoniſts with their affinity to the Aale con- 
venticlers in Scotland, who were known by the name 
of Whigs: The country party found a reſemblance 
between the courtiers and the popiſh banditti in Ireland, 
to whom the appellation of Tory was affixed. And 
after this manner, theſe fooliſh terms of reproach came 
into public and general uſe ; and even at preſent 
ſeem not nearer their end than when they were firſt 
invented. 

The king uſed every art to encourage his partiſans, 
and to reconcile the people to his government. He 


perſevered in the great zeal which he affected againſt 
22 6 
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popery. He even allowed ſeveral prieſts to be put to 
death, for no other crime than their having received 
orders in the Romiſh church. It is fingular, that one 
of them, called Evans, was playing at tennis, when 
the warrant for his immediate execution was notified to 
him: He {wore, that he would play out his ſet firſt, 
Charles, with the fame view of acquiring popularity, 
formed an alliance with Spain, and alfo offered an al- 
liance to Holland: But the Dutch, terrified with the 
great power of France, and ſeeing little reſource in a 
country ſo diſtrafted as England, declined acceptance. 
He had ſent for the duke from Scotland, but defired him 
to return, when the time of aſſembling the parliament 
began to approach. 

It was of great conſequence to the popular party, 
while the meeting of parliament depended on the king's 
will, to keep the law, whoſe operations are perpetual, 
entirely on their fide. The ſheriffs of London by their 
office return the juries : It had been uſual for the mayor 
to nominate one ſheriff by drinking to him; and the 
common hall had ever without diſpute confirmed the 
mayor's choice, Sir Rohert Clayton, the mayor, ap- 
po-nted one who was not acceptable to the popular 
party: The common-hall rejected him; and Bethel and 
Corniſh, two independents, and republicans, and of 
conſequence deeply engaged with the malcontents, were 
choſen by a majority of voices. In ſpite of all remon- 
ſtrances and oppoſition, the citizens perſiſted in their 
choice; and the court party was obliged for the preſent 
to acquieſce. 

Juries however were not ſo partial in the city, but that 
reaſon and jnſtice, even when the popiſh plot was in 
que lion, could ſometimes prevail. (23d June.) The 
earl of Caftlemaine, huſband to the dutcheſs of Cleveland, 
was acquitted about this time, though acculed by Oates 
and Denger field of an intention to aſſaſſinate the king, 
Sir Thomas Gaſcoigne, a very aged gentleman in the 
north, being accuſed by two ſervants, whem he had 
diſmiſſed for diſhoneſty, received a like verditt. Theſe 
trials were great blows to the plot, which now began to 


ſtagger, 
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ſtagger, in the judgment of moſt men, except thoſe 
who were entirely devoted to the country party. But 
in order ſtill to keep alive the zeal againſt popery, the 
earl of Shafteſbury appeared in Weltminſter-hall, at- 
tended by the earl of Huntingdon, the lords Ruſſel, 
Cavendiſh, Gray, Brandon, fir Henry Caverly, fir 
Gilbert Gerrard, fir William Cooper, and other perſons 
of diſtinction, and preſented to the grand jury of Mid- 
dleſex reaſons for indicting the duke of York as a popiſh 
recuſant. While the jury were deliberating on this 
extraordinary preſentment, the chiet-juſtice ſent for them, 
and ſuddenly, even ſomewhat irregularly, diſmiſſed them. 
Shafteſbury however obtained the end for which he had 
undertaken this bold meaſure: He ſhowed to all his 
followers the deſperate reſolution which he had embraced, 
never to admit of any accommodation or compoſition 
with the duke. By ſuch daring conduct he gave 
them aſſurance, that he was fully determined not to 
deſert their cauſe 3 and he engaged them to a like de- 
voted perſeverance in all the meaſures which he ſhould 
ſuggelt to them. 

As the kingdom was regularly and openly divided 
into two zealous parties, it was not difficult for the king 
to know, that the majority of the new houſe of com- 
mons was engaged in intereſts oppoſite to the court: 
But that he might leave no expedient untried, which 
could compoſe the unhappy differences among his ſub- 
jects, he reſolved, at laſt, after a long interval, to aſ- 
ſemble the parliament *. In his ſpeech, he told them 
that the ſeveral prorogations which he had made, had 
been very advantageous to his neighbours, and very 
uſeful to himſelf : That he had employed that interval 
in perfecting with the crown of Spain an alliance, which 
had often been deſired by former parliaments, and which, 
he doubted not, would be extremely agreeable to them : 
That, in order to give weight to this meaſure, and 
render it beneficial to Chriſtendom, it was neceſſary to 
avoid all domeſtic diſlenſions, and to unite themſelves 
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firmly in the ſame views and purpoſes : That he was 
determined that nothing on his part ſhould be wanting 
to fuch a ſalutuy end; and provided the ſueceſſion were 
preſerved in its due and legal couſe, he would conzur 
in any expedient for the ſecurity of the proteſtant reli- 
gion: That the farther examination af the popiſh plot 
and the puniſhment of the criminals were requiſite for 
the ſafety both of king and kingdom: And ufter re- 
commending to them the neceſſity of providing, by 
ſome ſupplies, for the ſa'ety of Tangiers, he proceeded 
in theſe words: “ But that which J value above all 
„ the treaſure in the world, and which I am ſure wil! 
1% give us greater ſtrength and reputation both at home 
& and abroad than any treaſure can do, is a pertet 
„ union among ourlelves. Nothing but this can refiore 
* the kingdom to that ſtrength and vigour which it 
© ſrems to have loſt, and rail us again to that conſi- 
& deration which England hath ufually poſſeſſed. All 
„Europe have their eyes upon this aſſembly, and think 
te their own happineſs and miſery, as well as ours, 
& will depend upon it. If we ſhould be fo unhappy as 
© to fall into miſunderſtandings among ourſelves to that 
© degree as would render our friendſhip unſafe to truſt 
© to, it will not be wondered at, if our neighbours 
© ſhould begin +to take new reſolutions, and perhaps 
te ſuch as may be fatal to us. Let us therefore take 
% care that we do not gratify our enemies, and dit- 
* courage our friends, by any unſeaſonable diſputes. 
ce Tf any ſuch do happen, the world will fee that it 13 
« no fault of mine: For I have done all that it was 
© poſſible for me to do, to keep yon in peace while 1 


live, and to leave you ſo when I die. But from to 


< great prudence and fo good affection as yours, I can 
« fear nothing of this kind; but do rely upon you all, 
de that you will do your beſt endeavours to bring this 
ce parliament to a good and happy concluſion.” 

All theſe mollifying expreſſions had no influence wit! 
the commons. Every ſtep which they took betrayed the 
zeal with which they were animated. They voted that 


it was the undoubted right of the ſubjeR to petition the 


king 
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king for the calling and fitting of parliament. Not con- 
tent with this decition, which ſeems juſtifiable in a mixed 
monarchy, they fell with the utmoſt violence on all thoſe 
abborre:'s, who, in their addreſſes to the crown, had 
expreſſe their diſapprobation of thoſe .petitions. They 
did not reflect that it was as lawful for one party of men 
as for another, to expreſs their ſenſe of public affairs; 
and that the beſt eſtabliſhed right may, in particular cir- 
cumſtances, he abuſed, and even the exerciſe of it be- 
come an obje& of abhorrence. For this offence, they 
expelled fr Thomas Withens. They appointed a com- 
mittee for farther inquiry into ſuch members as had heen 
guilty of a like crimez and complaints were lodged 
againſt lord Paſton, fir Robert Malverer, fir Bryan Sta- 
pieton, Taylor, and Tuner. They addrefle the king 
againſt nr George Jefferies, recorder of London, for his 
activity in the tame cauſe; and they trightened him into 
a reſignation of his office, in which he was ſucceeded by 
fir George 'Treby, a great leader of the popular party. 
They voted an impeacinnent againtt North, chiet-juſtice 
of the common pleas, tor drawing the proclamation 
aguipſt tumultuous petitions: But upon examination 
tound the proclamation ſo cautiouſly worded, that it af- 
forded them no handle againſt him. A petit ion had been 
preſented to the king from Taunton, “ How dare yon 
% dcliver me ſuch a paper?“ ſaid the king to the perſon 
who preſented it. “ Sir,“ replied he, „ my name is 
«© Dake.” For this ſaucy reply, but under other pre- 
tences, he had been tried, fined, and committed to pri- 
im. The commons now addreſſed the king for his li- 
berty, and for remitting his fine. Some printeis alſo 
and authors of feditious libels they took under their pro- 
tection, 

Great numbers of the abhorrers, from all parts of 
England, were ſeized by order of the commons, and 
committed ro cuſtody, The liberty of the ſubject, 
which had been fo carefully guarded by the great charter, 
«nd hy the late law of habeas corpus, was every day 
violated by their arbitrary and capricious commitments. 
Ihe chief jealouſy, it is true, of the Engliſh conſtitution 
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is naturally and juſtly directed againſt the crown; nor in- 

deed have the commons any other means of ſecuring their 

privileges than by commitments, which, as they cannot 
| beforehand be exactly determined by law, muſt always 
i appear in ſome degree arbitiary. Senſible of theſe rea- 
ſons, the people had hitherto, without murmuring, ſeen 
this diſcretionary power exerciſed by the houſe : But as 
1 it was now carried to excels, and was abuſed to ſerve 
the purpoſes of faction, great complaints againſt it were 
heard from all quarters. At laſt, the vigour and cou- 
rage of one Stowel of Exeter, an abhorrer, put an end 
to the practice. Heretuſed to obey the ſerjeant at arms, 
ſtood upon his defence, and ſaid that he knew of no law 
by which they pretended to commit him. The houſe, 
finding it equally dangerous to proceed or to recede, got 
off by an evaſion : They inſerted in their votes, that 
Stowel was inditpoſed, and that a month's time was al- 
lowed him for the recovery of his health. 

But the chief violence of the houſe of commons ap- 
peared in all their tranſactions with regard to the plot, 
which they proſecuted with the ſame zeal and the ſame 
credulity as their predeceſſors. They renewed the former 
vote, which affirmed the reality of the horrid popiſh 
plot; and, in order the more to territy the people, they 
even aſſerted that, notwithſtanding the diſcovery, the 
on ſtill ſubſiſted. They expelled fir Robert Can, and 
ir Robert Veomans, who had been complained ot, for 
ſaying that there was no popiſh, but there was a preſby- 
terian, plot. And they greatly lamented the death of 
Bedlce, whom they called a material witneſs, and on 
whoſe teſtimony they much depended. He had been 
ſeized with a fever at Briſtol ; had {ent for chiet-juſtice 
Norih; confirmed all his former evidence, except that 
with regard to the duke and the queen ; and deſired North 
to 4 to the king for ſome money to relieve him in his 
neceſſities. A few days after he expired; and the whole 
party triumphed extremely in theſe circumſtances of his 
death: As if ſuch a teſtimony could be deemed the at- 
firmation of a dying man, as if his confeſſion of perjury 
in ſome inſtances could aſſure his veracity in the reſt 
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and as it the perſeycrance ot one profligate could outweigh 
the lait words of lo many men, guilty of no crime but 
tha: of popery. 

The commons even endeavoured, by their countenance 
and protection; to 1emove the extreme infamy with which 
Dangerficki was loaded, and to rettore him to the capa- 
city of being an evidence. The whole tribe of informers 
they applauded and rewarded : Jenniſon, Turberville, 
Dugdile, Smith, la Faria, appeared before them; and 
their teltimony, however frivolous or abſurd, met with 
a tavourall: reception: The king was applied to in 
their behalf for penſions and pardons : Their narratives 
wcre printed with that ſanction which aroſe from the ap- 
probation of the houſe : Dr. Tongue was recommended 
for the firſt conſiderable church preferment which ſhould 
become vacant. Conſidering men's determined reſolu- 
tion io believe, inſtead of admiring that a palpable falſe - 
hoo i ſhould be maintained by witneſſes, it may juſtly ap- 
pear wonderful, that no better evidence wasever produced 
againlt the catholics. 

Tue principal reaſons, which ſtill ſupported the cla- 
mour of the popiſh plot, were the appiehenſions enter- 
tained by the people of the duke of Vork, and the refo- 
lution embraced by their leaders, of excluding him from 
the throne. Shafteſbury and many conſiderable men of 
the party, had rendered themſelves irreconcilable with 
him, and could find the't ſaſety no way but in his ruin. 
Monmouth's friends hoped that the excluſion of that 
p:ince would make way for their patron. The reſent- 
ment againſt the duke's apoſtacy, the love of liberty, the 
2 al for religion, the attachment to faction, all theſe 
motives incited the country party. And above all, 
what tupported the refolution of adhering to the exclu- 
ſon, and reject eng all other expedients offered, was the 
hope artfully encouraged, that the king would at laſt be 
ohliged to yield to their demand. His revenues were ex- 
tremely burdened; and even if free, could ſcarcely ſuf- 
tice for the neceſſary charges of gavernment, much leſs 
Ir that ple»ſure and expenſe to which he was inclined. 
Tuough he had withdrawn his countenance from Mon- 
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mouth, he was known ſecretly to retain a great affect ion 
for him. On no occaſion had he ever been found to per- 
fiſt obſtinately againſt difficulties and importunity. And 
as his beloved miſtreſs, the dutcheſs of Portſmouth, had 
been engaged, either from lucrative views, or the hopes 
ot making the ſucceſſion fall on her own children, to 
unite herſelf with the popular party; this incident was 
regarded as a favourable prognoſtic of their ſucceſs, 
Sunderland, ſecretary of ftate, who had linked his in- 
tereſt with that of the dutcheſs, had concurred in the 
Game meaſure. 

But beſides friendſhip for his brother and a regard 
to the right of ſucceſſion, there were many ſtrong reaſons 
which had determined Charles to perſevere in oppoſing 
the excluſion. All the royaliſts and the devotees to the 
ehurch ; that party by which alone monarchy was ſup- 
ported; regarded the right of ſucceſſion as inviolable; 
and if abandoned by the king in ſo capital an article, it 
was to be feared that they would, in their turn, deſert 

his cauſe, and deliver him over to the pretenfions and 
uſurpations of the country party. The country party, 
or the whigs, as they were called, if they did not ſtill 
retain ſome propenſity towards a republic, were at leaſt 
affected with a violent jealouſy of regal power; and it 
was equally to be dreaded, that, being enraged with paſt 
oppoſition, and animated by preſent ſucceſs, they would, 
if they prevailed in this pretenſion, be willing, as well 
as able, to reduce the prerogative within very narrow 
Iimits. All menaces, therefore, all promiſes were again 
employed againit the king's reſolution : He never would 
de prevailed on to deſert his friends, and put himſelf into 
the hands of his enemies. And having voluntarily made 
fuch important conceſſions, and tendered, over and over 
again, ſuch ſtrong limitations, he was well pleated to 
find them rejected by the obſtinacy of the commons; and 
hoped that, after the ſpirit of oppoſition had ſpent itſelf in 
fruitleſs violence, the time would come, when he might 
ſafely appeal againſt his parliament to his people. \, 

So much were the popular leaders determined to carry 
matters to extremities, that in leſs than a week atter the 
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-ommencement of the ſeſſion, a motion was made for 
bringing in an excluſion- bill, and a committee was ap- 

pointed for chat purpoſe. This bill differed in nothing 

from the former, but in two articles, which ſhowed ſtill 

an increaſe of zeal in the commons: The bill was to be 

read to the people twice a- year in all the churches of the 

kingdom, and every one who ſhould ſupport the duke's 

title was rendered incapable of receiving a pardon but by 
act of parliament. 

The debates were carried on with great violence on 
both ſides. The bill was defended by fir William Jones, 
who had now reſigned his office of attorney-general, by 
lord Ruſſel, by fir Francis Winnington, fr Harry Ca- 
pel, fir William Pulteney, by colonel Titus, Treby, 


> Hambden, Montague. It was oppoſed by fir Leoline 


Jenkins, ſecretary of ſtate, fir John Ernley, chancellor 
of the exchequer, by Hyde, Seymour, Temple. The 
arguments, tranſmitted to us, may be reduced to the 
following topics. 

lg every government, ſaid the excluſioniſts, there is 
ſomewhere an authority abſolute and ſupreme ; nor can 
any determination, how unuſual ſoever, which receives 
the ſanction of the legiſlature, admit afterwards of diſ- 
pute or control, The liberty of a conſtitntion, fo far 
from diminiſhing tbis abſolute power, ſeems rather. to 
add force to it, and to give it greater influence over the- 
people, The more members of the ſtate concur in an 
legiſlative deciſion, and the more free their voice, the 
leſs likelihood is there that any oppoſition will be made 
to thoſe meaſures which receive the final ſanction of their 
authority. In England, the legiſlative power is lodged 
in king, lords, and commons, which comprehend every 
order of the community: And there is no pretext for ex- 
empting any circumſtance of governinent, not even che * 
ſucceſſion of the crown, from fo full and deciſive a juriſ- 
dition, Even expreſs declarations have, in this parti- 
cular, been made of parliamentary authority: Inſtances 
have occurred where it has been exerted : And though 
prudential reaſons may juſtly be alleged why ſuch inno- 
+ ations ſhould not be attempted but on extraordinary oc- 
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caſions, the power and right are for ever veſted in the 


community. But if any occaſion can be deemed extra- 
ordinary, if any emergence can require unuſual expedi- 
ents, it is the preſent z when the heir ta the crewn has 
renounced the religion of the ſtate, and has zealouſiy 
| embraced a faith totally hoſtile and incompatible A 
i prince of that communion can never put truſt in a people 
| ſo prejudiced againſt him: The people muſt be equally 
| diffdent of ſuch a prince: Foreign and deitruftive al- 
it liances will ſeem to one the only protection of his throne : 
Perpetual jealouſy, oppoſition, faction, even in ſurree- 
tions, will be employed by the other as the tole ſecurities _ 
for their liberty and religion. Though theological 
rinciples » when ſet in oppoſition to paſſions, have often 
It Foal influence on mankind in general, ſtill lets on princes; 
iT yet when they become ſymbols of faction, and marks of 
| party diſtinctions, they concur with one of the ſtrongeſt 
paſſions in the human frame, and are then capable of 
z carrying men to the greatcſt extremities. . Notwithſtand- 
i ing the better 2 and nulder diſpoſition of the 
[|| king 3 how much has the influence of the duke already 
| diſturbed the tenour of government? How oijten engaged 
the nation into meaſures totally deſtructive of their fo- 
reign intereſts and honour, of their domeſtic repoſe and 
tranquillity? The more the abſurdity and incredibility 
| of the popiſh plot are mhiſted on, the ſtronger reaſon it 
it | affords for the excluſion of the duke; fince the univerſal 
belief of it diſcovers the extreme antipathy of the nation 
to his religion, and the utter impoſſibility of ever bring- 
ing them to acquieſce peaceably under the dominion of 
ſuch a ſovereign. The om finding himſelf in ſo pe- 
rilous a ſituation, muſt ſeek for ſecurity by deſperate re- 
medies, and by totally ſubduing the privileges of a na- 
tion which had betrayed ſuch hoſtile diſpoſitions towards 
himſelf, and towards every thing which he deems the 
737 moſt ſacred. It is in vain to propoſe limitations aud ex- 
Mt pedients. Whatever ſhare of authority is Jett in the 
cuke's hands, will be employed to the deſtruction of the 
| ation; and even the additional reſtraints, by diſcover- 
387 g the public diffidence and averſion, will ſerve him as 
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vcitements to put himſelf in a condition entirely ſuperior 
and independent, And as the laws of England till 
make reſiſtance treaſon, and neither do nor can admit of 
any poſitive exceptions z what folly to leave the kingdom 
in ſo perilous and abſurd a ſituation ; where the greateſt 
virtue will be expoſed to the moſt ſevere proſcription, 
and where the laws can only be ſaved by expedients, 
which thele ſame laws have declared the higheſt crime 
and enormity ? 

The court party reaſoned in an oppoſite manner. An 
authority, they ſaid, wholly abſolute and uncontrollable 
is 4 mere chimera, and is nowhere to be found in any 
human inſtitutions. All government is founded on opi- 
nion and a ſenſe of duty; and wherever the ſupreme 
magiſtrate, by any law or potitive preſcription, ſhocks 
an opinion regarded as fundamental, and eſtabliſhed with 
a firmnets equal to that of his own authority, he ſubverts 
the principle by which he himſelf is eſtabliſhed, and can 
no longer hope for obedience. In European monarchies, 
the right of tucceſſion is juſtly eſteemed a fundamental; 
and even though the whole legiſlature be veſted in a ſingle 
perſon, it would never be permitted him, by an edict, to 
diſinherit his lawtul heir, and call a ſtranger or more diſ- 
tant relation to the throne. Abuſes in other parts of 
government are capable of redreſs, from more Jifailon- 
ate inquiry or better information of the ſovereign, and 
till then ought patiently to be endured : But violations of 
the right of ſucceſſion draw ſuch terrible conſequences 
after them as are not to be paralleled by any other griev- 
ance or inconvenience. Vainly it is pleaded, that Eng- 
land is a mixed monarchy ; and that a law, aſſented to 
by king, lords, and commons, is enatted by the concur- 
rence of every part of the ſtate : It is plain that there re- 
mains a very powerful party, who may indeed be out- 
voted, but who never will deem a law, ſubverſive of he- 
reditary right, anywiſe valid or obligatory. Limitations, 
tuch as are propoled by the king, give no ſhock to the 
conſtitution, which, in many particulars, is already li- 
mi ed; and they may be ſo calculated as to ſerve every 
purpoſe ſought for by an excluſiun, If the ancient. bar- 
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riers againſt regal authority have been able, during ſo 
many ages, to remain impregnable ; how much more, 
thoſe additional ones, which, by depriving the monarch 
of power, tend ſo far to their own ſecurity ? The ſame 
jealouly too of religion, which has engaged the people 
to lay theſe reſtraints upon the ſueceſſor, will extremely 
leſſen the number of his partiſans, and make it utterly 
impracticable for him, either by force or artifice, to 
break the fetters impoſed upon him. The king's age 
and vigorous ftate of health promiſe him a long lite: 
And can it be prudent to tear in pieces the whole (hate, 
in order to provide againſt a contingency, which, it is 


very likely, may never happen? No human ſchemes can 


Kcure the public in all pothble imaginable events; and 
the bill of excluſion itſelf, however accurately framed, 
leaves room for obvious and natural ſuppoſitions, to 
which it pretends not to provide any remedy. Should 
the duke have a fon, after the King's death, mult that 
Jon, without any default of his own, forteit his title? 
Or mult the princeſs of Orange deſcend from the throne, 
in order to give place to the lawtul ſucceſſor ? But were 
all theſe reaſonings falſe, it till remains to be conſidered 
that, in public deliberations, we ſeek not the expedient 
which is belt in itſelf, but the belt of ſuch as are practi- 
cable. The king willingly confents to limitations, and 
has already offered ſome which art of the utmoſt import- 
ance: But he is determined to endure any extremity va- 
ther than allow the right of ſucceſſion to be invaded, 
J.et us beware of that taRtious vio ence, which leads to 
Jemand more than will be granted; leſt we Joſe the ad- 
vantage of thoſe beneficial concrſſions, and leave the na- 
tion, on the king's demile, at the mercy of a zealous 
— irritated with the ill uiage which, he imagines, 
has already met with, 

In the houſe of commons, the reaſcning of the exclu- 
ſioniſts appeared the more convineing; and the bill paſſed 
by a great majority, It was in the houle of peers that 
the King expected to oppole it with ſuccels. The court 
Party there vas fo prevalent, that it was carried only by 
1 mazcrity of bro to ply iv much regard to the bill as 

even 
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even to commit it. When it came to be debated “, the 
conteſt was violent. Shafteſbury, Sunderland, and 
Eſſex, argued for it: Halifax chiefly conducted the de- 
bate againſt it, and diſplayed an extent of capacity, and 
a force of eloquence, which had never been ſurpaſſed in 
that aſſembly. He was animated, as well by the great- 
neſs of the occaſion, as by a rivalſhip with his uncle 
Shafteſbury ; whom, during that day's debate, he ſeemed, 
in the judgment of all, to have totally eclipſed. The 
king was preſent during the whole debate, which was 
prolonged till eleven at night. The bill was thrown out 
by a conſiderable gnajority. All the biſhops, except 
three, voted againſt it. Beſides the influence of the 
court over them ; the church of England, they imagined 
or pretended, was in greater danger from the prevalence 
of preſbyterianiſm than of popery, which, though fa- 
voured by the duke, and even by the king, was ex- 
tremely repugnant to the genius of the nation. 

The commons diſcovered much ill- humour upon this 
diſappointment. They immediately voted an addreſs 
for the removal of Halifax from the king's councils and 
preſence for ever. Though the pretended cauſe was his 
adviſing the late frequent prorogations of parliament, the 
real reaſon was apparently his vigorous oppoſition to the 
excluſion- bill. When the king applied for money to en- 
able him to maintain Tangiers, which he declared his 
preſent revenues totally unable to defend ; inſtead of com- 
plying, they voted ſuch an addreſs as was in reality a 
remonſtrance, and one little leſs violent than that famous 
remonſtrance, which uſhered in the civil wars. All 
the abuſes of government, from the beginn'ng almoſt of 
the reign, are there inſiſted on; the Dutch war, the al- 
lance with France, the prorogations and diſſolutions of 
parliament; and as all theſe meaſures, as well as the 
damnable and hellifh plot, are there aſcrihed to the ma- 
chinations of papiſts, it was plainly infnnated that the 
kitzg had, ail along, lain under the influence of that 
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party, and was in reality the chief conſpirator againſt the 
religion and liberties of his people. | 

The commons, though they conducted the great bo- 
ſineſs of the excluſion with extreme violence and even 
imprudence, had yet much reaſon for the jealouſy which 
gave riſe to it: But their vehement proſecution of the 
popiſh plot, even after ſo long an interval, diſcovers 
ſuch a ſpirit, either of credulity or injuſtice, as admits 
of no apology. The impeachment of the catholic lords 
in the Tower was revived ; and as viſcount Stafford, 
from his age, infirmities, and .narrow capacity, was 
deemed the leaſt capable of detending himſelf, it was de- 
termined to make him the firſt victim, that his condemn. 
ation might pave the way for a ſentence againſt the ret. 


The chancellor, now created earl of Nottingham, was 


appointed high ſteward for conducting the trial. 

(3oth Nov.) Three witneſſes were produced - againſt 
the priſoner ; Oates, Dugdale, and Turberville. Oates 
ſwore, that he ſaw Fenwic, the Jeſuit, deliver to Stafford 
a commiſſion ſigned by de Oliva, general of the Jeſuits, 
appointing him pay-maſter to the papal army, which 
was to be levied for the ſubduing of England : For this 
ridiculous impoſture ſtill maintained its credit with the 
commons. Dugdale gave teſtimony, that the priſoner, 
at Tixal, a ſeat of lord Aſton's, had endeavoured to 
engage him in the deſign of murdering the king; and 
had promiſed him, beſides the honour of being fainted 
by the church, a reward of 500 pounds for that ſervice, 
Turberville depoſed, that the pritoner, in his own houſe 
at Paris, had made him a like propoſal. Jo offer mo- 
ney for murdering a king, without laying down any 
ſcheme by which the aſſaſſin may enſure ſome probability 
or poſſibility of eſcape, is ſo incredible in itſelf, and may 
ſo eaſily be maintained by any proſtitute evidence, that 
an accuſation of that nature, not accompanied with cir- 
cumſtances, ought very little to be attended to by any 
court of judicature. But notwithſtanding the {mali hold 
which the witnefles afforded, the priſoner was able, in 
many material particulars, to diſcredit their teſtimcny. 
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ic lt was (worn by Dugdale, that Stafford had aſſiſted in a 

great conſult of the catholics held at Tixal; but Staf- 
— tord proved by undoubted teſtimony, that at the time 
n aſſigned he was in Bath, and in that neighbourhood. 
h Turberville had ſerved a noviciate among the Doini- 


ie nicans; but having delerted the convent, he had en- 
| liſted as a trooper in the French army; and being diſ- 
ts miſſed that ſervice, he now lived in London, abandoned 


s by all his relations, and expoſed to great poverty. 
d, F3 Stafford proved, by the evidence of his gentleman and 
8 his page, that Turberville had never, either at Paris 
e- or at London, been ſeen in his company; and it might 
- juſtly appear ſtrange, that a perſon, who had fo im- 
t. portant a ſecret in his keeping, was ſo long entirely neg- 
as mow by him. 


The clamour and outrage of the populace, during the 


it trial, were extreme: Great abilities and eloquence were 
50 diſplayed by tlie managers, ſir William Jones, ſir Francis 
rd Winnington, and terjeant Maynard: Yet did the pri- 
„ R$ foner, under all theſe diſadvantages, make a better de- 


h . fence than was expected, either by his friends or his 
is BY enemies: The unequal conteſt in which he was en- 
ie | gaged, was a plentiful ſource of compaſſion to ev 


1, WW mind ſeaſoned with humanity. - He repreleated that, 
to during a courſe of forty years, from the very com- 
1d mencement of the civil wars, he had, through many 
id dangers, difficulties, and loſſes, foil maintained his 
Go loyalty: And was it credible, that now, in his old age, 
fe ealy in his circumſtances, but difpiriced by infirmities, he 
De would belie the whole courſe of his life, an-l engage againſt 
his royal maſter, from whom he had cver received kind 
ty treatment, in the moſt deſperate and mott bloody of all 
x4 conſpiracies ? Hz remarked the infamy of the witneſles ; 
n the contradistions and abſurdities ot their teſtimony; 
* the extreme indigence in which they had lived, though 
1 engaged, as they pretende:!, in a conſp'racy with kings, 


princes, and nobles; the credit and opulence to which 
they were at preſent raiſed. With a famplicity and ten- 
4 derneſs more pertuative than the greateſt oratory, he ſtill 
made protettations of his innocence, and could not for- 
1 3 bear, 
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bear, every moment, expreſſing the mcſt lively ſurpriſe 
and indignation at the audacious impudence of the wit- 
neſſes. 

It will appear aſtoniſhing to us, as it did to Stafford 
himſelf, that the peers, after a ſolemn trial of fix days, 
ſhould, by a majority of twenty-four voices, give ſentence 
againſt him. He received however with reſignation the 
fatal verdict. God's holy name be praiſed, was the only 
exclamation which he uttered. When the h:'gh-ſteward 
told him that the peers would intercede with the king 
for remitting the more cruel and ignominious parts ot 
the ſentence, hanging and quartering, he burſt into tears: 
But he told the lords that he was moved to this weak- 


neſs, by his ſenſe of their goodneſs, not by any terror of 


that fate which he was doomed to ſuffer. 

It is remarkable that, after Charles, as is uſual in 
ſuch caſes, had remitted to Stafford the hanging and 
quartering, the two ſheriffs, Bethel and Corniſh, in- 
dulging their own republican humour, and comply ing 
with the prevalent ſpirit of their party, ever jealous cf 
menarchy, ſtarted a doubt with regard to the king's 
power of exerciſing even this ſmall degree of lenity. 
% Since he cannot pardon the whole, iaid they, “ how 
© can he have power to remit any part of the ſentence?“ 
They propoſed the doubt to both houſes: The pecrs 
prononnced it ſuperfluous; and even the commons, ap- 
prehofive left a queition of this nature might make way 
z0r Stafferd's elcape, gave this ſingular anſwer: © This 
© houſe is content, that the ſheriftts do execute William 
late viſcount Stafford by ſevering his head from his 
% body only.” Nothing can be a ſtronger proct of 
the fury of the times, than that lord Ruſſel, not- 
withicanding the virtue and humanity of his charac- 
ter, ſeconded in the houſe this barbarcus ſeruple of the 
{l.crifts, 

in the interval between the ſentence and execution, 
many efforts were made to ſhake the reſolution of che 
i: rm and aged prifoncr, aud to bring him to ſome con- 
tcil;on of the treaſon for which he was condemned. It 
was even rumoured, that he had confeſſed; and the zeal- 
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ous partymen, who, no doubt, had ſecretly, notwith- 
ſtanding their credulity, entertained ſome doubts with 
regard to the reality of the popiſh conſpiracy, expreſſed 
great triumph on the occaſion. But Stafford, when 
again called before the houſe of peers, diſcovered many 
ſchemes, which had been laid by himſelf and others for 
procuring a toleration to the catholics, at leaſt a mitiga- 
tion of the penal laws enacted againſt them: And he pro- 
teſted that this was the ſole treaſon of which he had ever 
been guilty. 

Stafford now prepared himſelf for death with the in- 
trepidity which became his birth and ſtation, and which 
was the natural reſult of the innocence and integrity 
which, during the courſe of a long life, he had ever 
maintained: His mind ſeemed even to collect new force 
from the violence and oppreſſion under which he labour- 
el, (29th Dec.) When going to execution, he called 
for a cloak to defend him againſt the rigour of the ſea- 
fon : Perhaps,“ faid he, “ I may ſhake with cold; 
« hut I truſt in God, not for fear.“ On the ſcaffold, 
he continued, with reiterated and earneſt alleverations, to 
make proteltations of his innocence: All his fervour 
w1s exerciſed on that point: When he mentioned the 
witneſſes, whoſe perjuries had hereaved him of life, his 
expreſſions were tull of mildneſs and of charity. He 
ſolemnly diſavowed all thoſe immoral principles, which 
over-zealous proteſtants had aſcribed without diſtinction 
to the church of Rome : And he hoped, he ſaid, that the 
time was now approaching, when the preſent deluſion 
would be diſſipated ; and when the force of truth, though 
late, would engage the whole world to make reparation 
to his injured honour. 

The populace, who had exulted at Stafford's trial and 
condemnation, were now melted into tears at the fight 
of that tender fortitude which ſhone forth in each feature, 
and motion, and accent of this aged noble. Their 
profound filence was only interrupted by fighs and 
graans: With difficulty they found ſpeech to aſſent to 
thoſe proteitations of innocence, which he frequently 
repeated: We believe you, my lord! God bleis you, 

cc my 
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© my lord! Theſe expreſſions with a faultering accent 
flowed from them. The executioner himſelf was touch- 
ed with ſympathy. Twice he lifted up the ax, with an 
it intent to ſtrike the fatal blow; and as often felt his re- 
it Blution to fail him, A deep ſigh was heard to accom- 
pany his latt effort, which laid Stafford for ever at 
reſt. All the ſpectators ſeemed to feel the blow. And 
when the head was held up to them with the uſual cry, 
This is the head of a traitor, no clamour of aſſent was 
uttered. Pity, remorſe, and aſtaniſhment, had taken 
poſſeſſion of every heart, and diſplayed itſelf in every 
countenance. 

This is the laſt blood which was ſhed on account of 
the popiſh plot : An incident which, for the credit of the 
nation, it were better to bury in eternal oblivion; bat 
wh'ch it is neceſſary to perpetuate, as well to maintain 
the truth of hiſtory, as to warn, if poſſible, their polieri 
and all mankind never again to fall into ſo ſhameful, ſo 
barbarous a deluſion. 

The execution of Stafford gratified the prejudices of 
the country party; but it contributed nothing to their 
power and ſecurity : On the contrary, by excuing com- 
miſeration, it tended {till farther to increaſe thut diſbelief 
of the whole plot, which began now to prevail. The 
commons, therefore, not to loſe the preſent opportunity, 
reſolved to make both friends and enemies ſenſible of 
their power. They paſſed a bill for eaſing the proteſtant 
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1 diſſenters, and for repealing the perſecuting ſtatute of 
4 the thirty-fifth of Elizabeth: This laudable bill was 
þ likewiſe carried through the houſe of pcers. The chict- 


Juſtice was very obnoxious for diſmiſſing the grand jury 
in an irregular manner, and thereby diſappointing that 
bold meaſure of Shafteſbury and his friends, who had 
preſented the duke as a recuſant. For this crime the 
commons ſent up an impeachment againit him; as 
alſo againſt Jones and Welton, two of the judges, ho, 
in ſome ſpeeches from the bench, had gone ſo far as to 
give to many of the firſt retormers the appellation of 
fanatics. 
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The king, in rejecting the excluſion- bill, had ſheltered 
himſelf ſecurely behind the authority of the houſe of 
peers ; and the commons had heen deprived of the uſual 
pretence, to attack the ſovereign himſelf, under colour 
of attacking his miniſters and counſellors, In profe- 
cution, however, of the ſcheme, which he had formed, 
of throwing the blame on the commons in cafe of any 
rupture, he made them a new ſpeech. After warning 
them, that a neglect of this opportunity would never be 
retrieved, he added theſe words: “ I did promiſe you 
« the fulleſt ſatisfaftion, which your hearts could wiſh, 
„ for the ſecurity of the proteſtant religion, and to 
© concur with you in any remedics, which might conſiſt 
« with preſerving the ſucceſſion of the crown in its due 
© and legal courſe of deſcent. I do again, with the ſame 
ce reſervations, renew the ſame promiſes to you: And 
« being thus ready on my part to do all that can 
« reaſonably be expected from me, I ſhould be glad 
„ to know from you, as ſoon as may be, how far I 
*« ſhall be aſſiſted by you, and what it is you deſire from 
i mee.” 

The moſt reaſonable objefion againſt the limitations 
propoſed by the king, is, that they introduced too con- 
ſiderable an innovation in the government, and almoſt 
totally annihilated the power of the future monarch. 
But conſidering the preſent diſpoſition of the commons 
and their leaders, we may = that this ob- 
jection would have ſmall weight with them, and that 
their diſguſt againſt the court would rather incline them 
to diminiſh than ſupport regal authority. They till 
hoped, from the king's urgent neceſſities and his uſual 
facility, that he would throw himſelf wholly into their 
hands; and that thus, without waiting for the acceſſion 
of the duke, they might immediately render themſelves 
abſolute maſters of the government. The commons, 
therefore, beſides inſiſting on the excluſion, proceeded 
to bring in bills of an important, and ſome of them of 
an alarming nature: One to renew the triennial act, 
aich had been fo inadvertently repealed in the beginning 
of the reign; A ſecond to make the office of judge 
during 
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during good behaviour : A third to declare the levying 
of money without conſent of parliament to be high- 
treaſon: A fourth to order an affociation for the ſafety 
of his majeſty's perſon, for defence of the proteſtant re- 
ligion, for the preſervation of the proteſtant ſubjects 
againſt all — 2 and oppoſition whatever, and for 
if preventing the duke of York or any papiſt from ſuc. | 
| ceeding to the crown, The memory of the covenant 
| was too recent for men to overlook the conſequences Þ 
f of ſuch an aſſociation: And the king, who was parti- | 

cularly converſant in Davila, could not fail of recol- 


Wl letting a memorable foreign inſtance, to fortify this do- 

Ml | meſtic experience. 

nn The commons alſo paſſed many votes, which, though 

il | they had not the authority of laws, ſerved however to 

i" diſcover the temper and diſpoſition of the houſe. They 

"n voted, that whoever had adviſed his majeſty to refuſe the 

| excluſion- bill, were promoters of popery and enemies to 

7 the king and kingdom. In another vote, they named 
the marquis of Worceſter, the earls of hae: Foy Fe- 

| | verſham, and Halifax, Laurence Hyde, and Edward Sey- 
mour, as thoſe dangerous enemies; and they requeſted 

his majeſty to remove them from his perſon and councils 

„ for ever: They voted that, till the excluſion- bill were 

5 paſſed, they could not, conſiſtent with the truſt repoſed 

1 in them, grant the king any manner of ſupply. Aud 

1 Jeſt he ſhould be — by any other expedient, to ſup- 

1 port the 9 and preſerve himſelf independent, 

| they paſſed another vote, in which they declared that 

| whoever ſhould hereafter lend, by way of advance, any 

v8 money upon thoſe branches of the king's revenue- ariſing 

1 from cuſtoms, exciſe, or hearth- money, ſhould be judged 

a hinderer of the fitting of parliament, and be reſponſible 

for the ſame in parliament. 

The king might preſume that the peers, who had re- 

jected the excluſion-bill, would ſtill continue to defend 

| the throne, and that none of the dangerous bills, in- 

| | troduced into the other houſe, would ever be preſented 

1 for the royal aſſent and approbation. But as there re- 

1 mained no hopes of bringing ths commons to any better 

18 temper, 4 

| 
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temper, and as their farther fitting ſerved only to keep 
ſaction alive, and to perpetuate the general ferment of 
the nation, he came ſecretly to a reſolution of proruguing 
them“. They got intelligence about a quarter of an 
hour before the black rod came io their door. Not to 
loſe ſuch precious time, they =_ in a tumultuous man- 
ner ſome extraordinary reſolutions. They voted, that 
whoſoever adviſed his majeſty to prorogue this parlia- 
ment to any other purpoſe than in order to paſs the bill 
of excluſion, was a betrayer of the king, of the pro- 
teſtant religion, and of the kingdom of England; a pro- 
moter of the French intereſt, and a penſioner of France: 
That thanks he given to the city of London for their 
manifeſt lovalty, and for their care and vigilance in the 
preſervation of the king and of the proteſtant religion: 
That it is the opinion of this houſe, that that city was 
burned in the year £666 by the papiſts, deſigning thereby 
to introduce arbitrary power and popery into the king- 
dom: That humble application be made to his majeſty 
for reſtoring the duke of Monmouth to all his offices and 
commands, from which, it appears to the houſe, he had 
been removed by the influence of the duke of Vork: 
Aud that it is the opinion of the houle that the proſe- 
cution of the proteſtant diſſenters upon the penal laws is 
at this time grievous to the ſubject, a weakening of the 
proteſtant intereſt, an encouragement of popery, and 
dangerous to the peace of the kingdom. 

The king paſled ſome laws of no great importance: 
But the bill tor repealing the thirty-fitth of Elizabeth, 
he privately ordered the clerk of the crown nct to preſent 
him. By this artifice, which was equally diſobliging to 
the country party as if the bill had been rejected, and at 
the ſame time implied ſome timidity in the king, that 
ſalutary act was for the preſent eluded. The king had 
often of himſelf attempted, and ſometimes by irregular 
means, to give indulgence to nonconfor:niſts: Eut be- 
tdes that he had vtually expected to comprehend the 
:athulics in this liberty, the preient refractory diſpo- 
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ſition of the ſectaries had much incenſed him againſt 
them; and he was reſolved, if poſſible, to keep them ſtill 
at mercy. 

i The laſt votes of the commons ſeemed to be an at- 

iti tempt of forming indirectly an aſſociation againſt the 

lt crown, after they found that their aſſociation- bill could 

il not pals ; The diflenting intereſt, the city, and the duke 
i of Monmouth, they endeavoured to connect with the 
| country party. A civil war indeed never appeared lo 
| | likely as at preſent; and it was high time for the king 


to diſlolve a parliament, which ſcemed to have entertained 
ſuch dangerous projects. Soon after, he ſummoned 
1 another. Though he obſerved, that the country party 
| had eltabliſhed their intereſt ſo ftrongly in all the elefting 
Il boroughs, that he could not hope for any diſpoſition more 
| tavourable in the new parliament, this expedient was till 
| a proſecution of his former project, of trying every me- 
tf thod by which he might form an accommodation with 
i the commons: Andi it all tailed, he hoped that he could 
i! the better juſtify to his people, at leait to his party, a final 
| | breach with them. 
| | It had always been much regretted by the royaliſts, 


in during the civil wars, that the long parliament had been 
1 aſſembled at Weſtminſter, and had thereby received force 
mn and encouragement from the vicinity of a potent and 
4 fact ious city, which had zealouſly embraced their party. 
| Though the king was now poſſeſſed of guards, which in 
1 ſome meaſure overawed the populace, he was determined 
tt ſtiil farther to obviate all inconveniencies ; and he ſum- 
1 moned the new parliament to meet at Oxford. The 
| city of London ſhowed how juſt a judgment he had 
| formed of their diſpoſitions. Beſides re-electing the 
fame members, they voted thanks to them for their for- 
1 mer behaviour, in endeavouring to diſcover the depth of 
j! the horrid and helliſb popiſh plot, and to exclude the duke 
| of York, the principal cauſe of the ruin and miſery im- 
1 pending over the nation. Monmouth with fifteen peers 
1 preſented a petition againſt aſſembling the parliament at 
[| Oxford, „where the two houſes, they ſaid, „“ could 
| «© not be in ſafety; but would be eaſily expoſed to the 
| I « ſwords 
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« ſwords of the papilts and their adherents, of whom too 
« many had creeped into his majeſty's guards. Theſe 
inſinuations, which pointed ſo evidently at the king him- 
ſclf, were not calculated to perſuade him, but to inflame 
the people. 

he excluſioniſts might have concluded, both from 
the king's diſſolution of the laſt parliament, and from 
bis un moning of the preſent to meet at Oxford, that he 
was determined to maintain his declared reſolution of 
reſecting their faveurite bill: But they Kill flattered 
them iclves that his urgent neceſſities would influence his 
ey temper, and finally gain them the aſcendant. The 
leaders came to pahament, attended not only by their 
ſervants, but by numerous bands of their partiſans, 
The four city members in particular were followed by 
great nt ultitudes, weaiing ribbons, in which were woven 
theſe words, No Pepe u flawvery! The king had his 
guards regularly multered ; Hts pai ty likewiſe endeavour- 
ed to make a ſhow of their firength: And on the whole, 
the z ſſeinbly at Oxford rather. bore the appearance of 
2 tumultuous Poliſii diet, than of a regular Engliſh par- 
Lament. 

(21ſt March.) The king, who had hitherto employed 
the moſt gracious expreſſions to all his parliaments, par- 
ticularly the two laſt, thought proper to addreſs himſelf 
to the preſent in a more authoritative manner. He 
complained of the unwarrantable proceedings of the for- 
mer houſe of commons; and ſaid that, as he would 
never uſe arbitrary government himſelf, neither would 
ke ever tuffer it in others. By calling, however, this 
parliament ſo ſon, he had ſufficiently ſhown that no palt 
irregularities could inſpire him with a prejudice agamit 
t ole aſſembl.es. He now afturded them, he added, 
yet another opportunity ef providing for the public 
taicty; and to all the world had given one evidence more, 
that on his part he had not neglected the duty incumbent 
on him. 

Tie commons were not overawed by the magiſterial 
ar of the King's ſpeech, They conſiſted almolt entirely 
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of the ſame members; they choſe the ſame ſpeaker ; and 
they inſtantly fell into the fame meaſures, the impeach 
ment of Danby, the repeal of the perſecuting ſtatute 
of Elizabeth, the inquiry into the pupiſh plot, and the 
bill of excluſion. So violent were they on this laſt article, 
that no other expedient, however plauſible, could fo 
much as be hearkened to. Ernley, one of the king's 
miniſters, propoſed that the duke ſhould be baniſhed, 
during life, five hundred miles from England, and that 
on the king's demile the next heir ſhould be conſtituted 
regent with regal power. Yet even this expedient, which 
left the duke only the bare title of king, could not, 
though ſeconded by fir Thomas Lyttleton and fir Tho- 
mas Mompeſſon, obtain the attention of the houſe. The 
paſt diſappointments of the country party, and the oppoſi- 
tion made by the ccurt, had only rendered them more 
united, more haughty, and more determined. No me— 
thod but their own, of excluding the duke, could g.ve 
them any ſatis faction. 

There was one Fitz-harris, an Iriſh catholic, who had 
inſinuated himſelf into the dutcheſs of Portſmouth's 
acquaintance, and had been very buſy in conveying 
to her, intelligence of any libel written by the country 
party, or of any deſigns entertained ag;ainit her or againtt 
the court. For ſervices of this kind, and perhaps too, 
from a regard to his father, fir Edward Fitz-harris, who 
had been an eminent royaliſt, he had received from the 
king a preſent of 250 pounds. This man met with one 
Everard, a Scotchman, a ſpy of the excluſioniſts, and 
an informer concerning the pop th plot; and he engaged 
him to write a libel againſt the king, the duke, and the 
whole adminiſtration, What Fitz-har:1s's intentions 
were, cannot well be aſcertancd: It is provable, as he 
afterwards aſſerted, that he meant to carry this Jitel 
to his patron, the dutcheſs, and to mike © merit of the 
diſcovery. Exerard, who luſpected ſome other defign, 
and who was well pleaſed on his hde to have the merit of 
a difcovery with his patrons, tetolved to betray his 
friend: He poited fir William Weller, a noted juitice cf 
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peace, and two perſons more, behind the hangings, and 
gave them an opportunity of ſeeing and hearing the whole 
tranſaction. The libel, ſketched out by Fitz-harris, 
and executed party by him, partly by Everard, was the 
moſt furious, indecent, os outrageous performance 
imaginable; and ſuch as was fitter to hurt than ſerve any 
w „which ſhould be fo imprudent as to adopt it. 

aller carried the intelligence to the king, and obtained 
a warrant for committing Fitz-harris, who happened, at 
that very time, to have a copy of the libel in his pocket. 
Finding himſelf now delivered over to the law, he reſolv- 
ed to pay court to the popular party, who were alone 
able to protect him, and by whom he obſerve! almoſt all 
trials to be governed and directed. He affirmed, that he 
had been employed by the court to write the libel, in 
order to throw the odium of it on the excluſioniſts: But 
this account, which was within the bounds of credibility, 
he diſgraccd by eircumſtances which are altogether 
abſurd and improbable. The intention of the miniſters, 
he ſaid, was to fend about copies to all the heads of the 
country party; and the moment they received them, 
they were to be arreſted, and a conſpiracy to be imputed 
t them. That he might merit favour by ſtill more im- 
portant intelligence, he commenced a diſcoverer of the 
great popiſh plot ; and he failed not to confirm all the 
tremendous circumſtances inſiſted on by his predeceſſors. 
He ſaid, that the ſecond Dutch war was entered into 
with a view of extirpating the proteſtant religion, both 
abroad and at home; that father Parry, a jeſnit, on the 
&iſappointment by the peace, told him, that the catholics 
reſolved to murder the king, and had even engaged the 
queen in that deſign 3 that the envoy of Modena offered 
him 10,000 pounds to kill the king, and upon his refuſal 
the envoy ſaid, that the dutcheſs of Mazarine, who was 
as expert at poiſoning as her ſiſter, the counteſs of Soiſ- 
tons, would, with a little phial, execute that deſign 
that upen the king's death the army in Flanders was to 
come over, and maſſicre the proteſtants; that money was 
raed in Italy for recruits and ſupplies, and there ſhould 
be no more pariiamenis ;; and that the duke was privy to 
I 2 this 
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this whole plan, and had even entered into the deſign of 
Godfrey's murder, which was executed in the manner 
related by Prance. 
The popular leaders had, all along, been very deſirous 
of having an accuſation againſt the duke; and though 
Oates and Bedloe, in their firſt evidence, had not dared 
to go ſo far, both Dugdale and Dangerficld had atter- 
wards been encouraged to ſupply ſo material a defect, by 
comprehending him in the conipiracy. The commons, 
therefore, finding that Fitz-harris was alſo willing to 
ſerve this purpole, were not aſhamed t.. adopt his evi- 
dence, and reſolved for that end to ſave him from the de- 
ſtruction with which he was at preſent threatened. The 
king had removed him from the city-priſon, where he 
was expoſes to be tampered with by the excluſioniſts; 
had ſent him to the Tower; and had ordered him to be 
proſecuted by an indictment at common law. In order to 
prevent his trial and execution, an impeachment was 
voted by the commons againſt him, and ſent up to the 
lords. That they might ſhow the greater contempt of the 
court, they ordered, by way of deriſion, that the impeach- 
ment ſhould be carried up by {ſecretary Jenkins; who 
was ſo provoked by the intended aff.ont, that he at firit 
refuſed obedience ; though afterwards, being threatened 
with commitment, he was induced to comply. The 
lords voted to remit the affair to the ordinary courts 
of juſtice, before whom, as the attorney-general inform- 
ed them, it was already determined to try Fitz-harris. 
The commons maintained, that the peers were obliged to 
receive every impeachment from the commons; and this 
indeed feems to have been the firſt inſtance of their 
refuſal : They therefore voted, that the lords, in reject- 
ing their impeachment, had denicd juſtice, and had 
violated the conſtitution of parliament, They alfo de- 
clared, that whatever inferior court ſhould proceed againſt 
Fitz-harris, or any one that lay under impeachment, 
would be guilty of a high breach of privilege. Grezt 
heats were likely to enſue; and as the king ſaw no ap- 
pearance of any better temper in the commons, he glad:y 
jaid hold of the opportunity afforded by a quarrel be- 
Wwecn 
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tween the two houſes; and he proceeded to'a diſſolution 
of the parjiament. The ſecret was ſo well kept, that the 
commor.s had no intimation of it, ti!} the black rod came 
to their doors, and ſummoned them to attend the king at 
the houſe of peers. 

This vigorous meaſure, though it might have been 
foreſeen, excited ſuch aſtoniſhment in the country party, 
as deprived them of all ſpirit, and reduced them to abſo- 
lute deſpair, They were ſenſible, though too late, that 
the king had finally taken his reſolution, and was deter- 
mined to endure any extremity rather than ſubmit to thoſe 
terms winch they had refolved to impoſe upon him. 
They found, that he had patiently waited till affairs 
mould come to full maturity; and having now engaged a 
national party on his ſide, had boldly ſet his enemies at 
defiance. No parliament, they knew, weulk! be tummen- 
ed for ſome years; and durirg that long interval, the 
court, though perhaps at the head cf an interior party, 
yet being pe ſſeſſed of all authority, would have every ad- 
vantage over a budy difperſed and diſunited. Thete re- 
fictions crowded upon every one; and all the excluſion- 
iſts were terrified, let Charles ſheuld folio the blow by 
ſome action more violent, and immediately take ven- 
geance on them for their long and obttinate oppoſition 
to his meaſures. ne king on his part was no lels ap- 
prehenfive, leſt dcfpar might prompt them to have re- 
courſe to force, and make {ume ſudden aitempt upon his 
perſon, Boch parties thereſore hurriet from Oxford; 
and in an inſtant, that city, ſo crowded and buſy, was 
left in its uſual emptineſs and tranquiility. 

The court par y gathered force from the diſperſion 
and attonithment of their antagoniſts, and adhered more 
firmly to the king, whoſe reiolutions, they now ſaw, 
could be entirely depended on. The violences of the ex- 
cluſioniſts were every-where exciaimed againſt and ag- 
gravated; and even the ſeality of the plot, that great 
engine of their authority, was openly called in queition. 
The ciergy eſpecially were buſy in this great revolution; 
and being moved, partly by their own fears, partly by 
the infiguations of the court, they repreſented all their 
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antagoniſts as ſectaries and republicans, and rejoired in 
eſcaping thoſe perils, which they belicved to have been 
hanging over them. Principles the moſt oppohte to civil 
liberty were every-where entorced from the pulpit, and 
adopted in numerous adreſies 3 where the king was 
flattered in his preſent meaſures, and con -ratulated cn 
his eſcape from parliaments, Could words have been 
depended on, the nation appeared to be running faſt into 

voluntary fer vitude, and ſeemed even ani bit: ous of reſiꝑn- 
ing into the king's hands all the privileges, tranſinitted 
to them, through ſo many ages, by cheir gallant an- 
ceftors. _ 

But Charles had fagacity enough to diſtinguiſh betwe: 
men's real internal tentiments, and the language which 
7e2] and oppolition to a contrary faction may ſomctimes 
extort from them. Notwithſtanding all thete proſeſſious 
of duty and obe:lience, he was refolved net to truit, for 
a long time, tae peopic with a new election, but to 
depend entirely on his own cconomy for alleviating thoſe 
neceſlities under which he laboured. Great retrench— 
ments were made in the houtehold : Even his tevuurne 
navy was neglected : Tangiers, though it hail coit great 
lums of money, was a tew years atter aban: tone.l and 
demoliſhed. The mole was entirely defir-yed ; and the 
garriſon, being brought over to England, ſerved to 
augment that ſwall army, which the king relied on, as 
one ſolid baſis of his authority. It had been happy tor 
the nation, had Charles uſed his victory with juſtice an! 
moderation equal to the prudence and dexterity with 
which he obtained it. 

The firſt fiep taken by the court, was the trial of 
Fitz-harris. Doubts were raiſed by the jury with regard 
to their power of trying him, after the conchuding vote of 
the commons : But the judges took upon them to decide 
the queſtion in the affirmative ; and the jury wee obliged 
to proceed. The writing of the lihel was clearly prov ved 
upon Fitz-harris : The only queſtion was with regard to 
his intentions. He aſſerted, that he was a ſpy of the 
court, and had accordingly carried the libel to the dut— 
cheſs of Portſmouth ; and he was defirovs that the jury 
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ſnonld, in this tran ſact ion, confider him as a cheat, not 
as a traitor. He failed however ſomewhat in the proof; 
and was brougmt in evilty of treaſon by the jury. 

Finding himſelf entirely in the hands cf the king, 
he now retrafted all his former impaſtures with regard 
to the popiſh plot, and even endeavoured to atone for 
them by new impoſtures againſt the country party. 
He affirmed, that theſe fictions had been extorted from him 
by the ſuggeitions and artifices of Treby the recorder, 
and of Bethel and Corniſh, the two theriffs: This 
account he perſiſted in even at his execution; amd though 
men knew, that nothing could be depended on, which 
came from one ſo corrupt, and fo loſt to all fenſe of 
honour ; yet were they inclined, from his perſeverance, 
to rely ſomewhat more on his veracity in theſe Tit 
aſleverations. But it appears, that his wife had ſome 
connexions with Mrs. Wall, the favourite maid of the 
dutcheſs of Portſmouth ; and Fitz-harris hoped, it he 
perfifted in a ſtory agreeable to the court, that ſome 
tavour might, on that account, be ſhown tu his fa- 
mily. 

It is amuſing to reflect on the ſeveral lights in Which 
this ſtory has been repreſented by the oppoſite factions. 
The country party affirmed, that Fitz-harris had been 
employed by the court, in order to throw the odium of 
the libel on the exclvſioniſts, and thereby give rite to a 
proteſtant plot: The court party maintained, that the 
excluſion:ts had fourd out Fi:z-harris, a {py of the mi- 
nifters, and had ſet him upon this undertaking, from an 
intention of loading the court with the imputation of 
fuch a deſign upon the excluſioniſts. Rather than ac- 
quit their antagoniſts, hoth ſides were willing to adopt an 
account the moſt intricate and incredible. It was a 
ſtrange ſituation, in which the people, at this time, were 
placed; to be every day tortured with theſe perplexed 
ſtories, and inflamed with ſuch dark ſuſpicions againſt 
their fellow-citizens. This was no leſs than the fiftcenth 
falſe plot, or ſham-plot, as they were then called, with 
which the court, it was imagined, had endeavoured to 
load their adverſaries. 
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The country party had intended to make uſe of Fitz- 
harris's evidence againſt the duke and the catholics 
and his execution was therefore a great mortification to 
them. But the king and his miniſters were reſolved not 
to be contented with ſo ſlender an advantage. They 
were determined to purſue the victory, and to employ 
againſt the excluſioniſts thoſe very offenſive arms, how- 
ever unfair, which that party had laid up in ſtore againſt 
their antagoniſts. The whole gang of ſpies, witneſles, 
informers, ſuborners, who had fo long been ſupportcd 
and encouraged by the leading patriots, finding now 
that the king was entirely maſter, turned ſhort upon their 
old patrons, and offered their ſervice to the minitters. 
To the diſgrace of the court and of the age, they were 
received with hearty welcome; and their teſtimony or 
rather perjury made ufc of, in order to commit legal mur- 
der upon the oppoſite party. With an air of triumph 
and deriſion it was aſked, “ Are not theſe men good wit- 
« neſſes, who have eſtabliſhed the popiſh plot, upon 
« whoſe teſtimony Stafford and fo many catholics have 
« het n executed, and whom you yourſelves have fo long 
ce celebrated as men of credit and veracty? You have 
6 admitted them into your boſom: "They are beſt ac- 
c quainted with your treaſons : Thev are determined in 
& another ſhape to ſerve their king and country: And 
& you cannot complain, that the ſame meature, which 
« you meted to others, ſhould now, by a riglitecus 
& doom or vengeance, be meaſured out to you.“ 

Tt is certain, that the principle of retaliation may ſervs 
in ſome caſes as a full apolozy, in others as an allevia- 
tion, for a conduct which would otherwiſe be expoſed to 
great blame. Bur theſe infamous arts, which poiſon 
juſtice in its very ſource, and break all the bands of hu- 
man ſociety, are ſo deteſtahle and dangerous, that no 
pretence of retaliation can be pleaded as an apology or 
even an alleviation of the crime incurred by them. On 
the contrary, the greater indignation the king and his 
miniſters felt, when formerly expoſed to the perjuries of 
abandoned men, the more reluctance ſhould they now 
have diſcovered againſt employing the ſme inſtruments 
of vengcance upon their antagoniſts, 
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The firſt perſon, on whom the miniſters ſell, was one 
College, a London joiner, who had become extremely 
noted for his zeal againſt popery, and was much cons 
nected with Shafteſbury and the leaders of the country 
party: For as they relied much upon the populace, men 
of College's rank and ſtation were uſeful to them. Col- 
lege had been in Oxford armed with ſword and piſtol 
during the ſitting of the parliament ; and this was made 
the foundation of his crime. It was pretended that a 
conipiracy had been entered into to ſeize the king's per- 
ſon, and detain him in confinement, till he ſhould make 
the conceſſions demanded of him. The ſheriffs of Lon - 
don were in ſtrong oppoſition to the court; and it was 
not ſtrange, that the grand jury named by them rejected 
the bill againſt College. The priſoner was therefore ſent 
to Oxford, where the treaſon was ſaid to have been com- 
mitted. Lord Norris, a courtier, was ſherift of the 
county; and the inhabitants were in general devoted to 
the court party. A jury was named, conhſting entirely 
of royaliſts; and though they were men of credit and 
character, yet ſuch was the factious rage which prevailed, 
that little juſtice could be expected by the priſoner. Some 
papers, containing hints and directions / his defence, 
were taken from him, as he was conducted to his trial x 
An iniquity, which ſome pretended to juſtify by alleg- 
ing, that a like violence had been practiſed againſt a pri- 
ſoner during the fury of the popiſh plot. Such wild no- 
tions of retaliation were at that time propagated by the 
court party. 

+ The witnefles produced againſt College were Dugdale, 
Turberville, Haynes, Smith; men who had before given 
evidence againſt the catholicsz and whom the jury, for 
that very reaſon, regarded as the moſt perjured villains, 
College, though heſet with ſo many toils, and oppreſſed 
with ſo many iniquities, defended himſelf with ſpirit, 
courage, capacity, preſence of mind ; and he invalidated 
the evidence of the crown, by convincing arguments and 
undovbted teſtimony: Yet did the jury, after half an 
hour's deliberation, bring in a verdi& againſt him. The 
inhuman ſpeRators received the verditt with a ſhout of 
applauſe : 
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applauſe: But the priſoner was nowiſe diſmayed. At 
his execution, he maintained the ſame manly fortitude, 
and fill denied the crime imputed to him, His whole 
conduct and demeanour prove him to have been a man 
led aftray only by the fury of the times, and to have been 
governed by an honeſt, but indiſcreet, zeal for his coun- 
try and his religion. 

Thus the two parties, actuated by mutual rage, but 
cooped up within the narrow limits of the law, levelled 
with poiſoned daggers the moſt deadly blows againſt each 
other's breaſt, and buried in their factious diviſions all 


regard to truth, honour, and humanity, 


, 
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CHAP. LXIxX. 


State of affairs in Ireland — Shafteſbury acquitted - Ar- 
gyle's trial. State of affairs in Scotland State of the 
miniſiry in England — Ven nomination of ſheriffs— 

no warrantos—Great power of the crown— A con- 
ſpiracy—Shafteſbury retires and dies — Rye houſe plot 
— Confpiracy diſcouered— xeculion of the conſpirators 
—Trial of lord Rufſel—His execution—T rial of Al- 
gernon Sidney His execution—State of the natiou—— 
State of foreign affairs—King s ſickneſs and death— 
and charadter. 


WIEN the Cabal entered into the myſterious alliance 

with France, they took care to remove the duke 
of Ormond from the committee of foreign affairs ; and 
nothing tended farther to increaſe the national jealouſy, 
entertaine( againſt the new meaſures, than to ſee a man 
of ſo much loyalty, as well as probity and honour, ex- 
cluded from public councils. They had even fo great 
intereſt with the king as to get Ormond recalled from 
the government of Ireland; and lord Robarts, after- 
wards carl of Radnor, ſucceeded him in that important 
employment. Lord Berkeley ſucceeded Robarts; _ 
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the carl of Eſſex, Berkeley. At laſt, in the year 1677, 
Charles caſt his eye again upon. Ormond, whom he had 
ſo long neglected ; and tent him over Jicutenant to Ire- 
land. 1 have done every thing, ſaid the king, © to 
« diſoblige that man; but it is not in my pewer to 
« make him my enemy.” Ormond, during lis dif- 
grace, had never joined the malcontents, nor eucouraged 
thoſe clamours, which, with too much reaſon, but often 
tor bad purpoſes, were raiſed againſt the king's meaſures, 
He even thought it his duty, regularly, though with 
dignity, to pay his court at Whitchall ; and 10 prove 
that his attachments were founded on gratitude, incli- 
nation, and principle, not on any temporary advantages. 
All the expreſſions, which dropped from him, wmie 
neglected by the court, ſhowed more of good-humour, 
than any prevalence of ipleen and indignation. * I can 
« do you no fervice,"* {aid he to his triends, ©* I have 
« only the power left by my applications to do you 
« {ome hurt,” When colonel Cary Dillon Iclicited 
him to ſecond his pretenſions for an office, and urged 
that he had no friends but God and his grace: “ Alas! 
« poor Cary,” replied the duke, I pity thee : Thou 
ct cculdett not have two friends that poſlets leſs intereſt 
« at court.“ © I am thrown by, faid he, on another 
occaſion, ** like an old 1uſty clock; yet even that ne- 
« glected machine, twice in twenty-fuur hours, points 
e ri ht.“ | 

On ſuch occaſions, when Ormond, from decency, 
paid his attendance at court, the King, equally aftanixd 
to ſhow him civility and to negleët him, was abaſhed 
and confounced. ** Sir, ſaid the profligate Bucking- 
ham, „I wiſh to know whether it be the duke of Or- 
mond, that is out of favour with your mijetty, or 
« your majeſty with the duke of Ormen ; for, of the 
© two, you ſeem the moſt out of countenance.” 

When Charles found it his intereſt to iow favour to 
the old royaliſts, and to the church of England, Or- 
mend, who was much revered by that whole party, 
could not fail of recovering, together with the govern- 
ment of Ireland, his former credit aud authority. His 
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92 
adminiſtration, when lord-lieutenant, correſponded to 
the genera! tenour of his lite; and tended equally to 
promote the intereſts of the prince and people, of pro- 
teſtant and catholic. Ever firmly attached to the eta. 
bliſhed religion, he was able, even during thoſe jealous 
times, to eſcape ſuſpicion, though he gratified not vul- 
gar prejudices by any perſecution of the popiſh party. 
He increaled the revenue of Ireland to three hundred 
thouſand pounds a year : He maintained a regular army 
ot ten thouſand men: He ſupported a well-diſciplined 
militia of twenty thouſand : And though the att of 
{ſettlement had fo far been in[ringed, that catholics were 
permitted to live in corporate towns, they were guarded 
with ſo careful an eye, that the moſt timorous proteſtant 
never apprehended any danger trom then. | 
The chief object of Eilex's ambition was to return 
to the fiation of lord-licutenant, where he had behaved 
with honour and integrity: Shaiteſbury and Bucking- 
ham bore an extreme hatred to Ormond, both from 
perional and party conlidcrations : The great aim of 
the anti-courtiers was io throw refl2Qions on every part 
of the king's government. It could be no ſurpriſe, 
theretore, to the lord-lieutenant to learn, that his ad- 
miuiſtration was attacked in parliament, particularly by 
Shafteſhury ; but he had the fatisfaRion, at the ſame 
time, to hear of the keen, though potite defence, made 
by his ſen, the generous Oflory. After juſtifying 
cveral particulars of Ormond's adminiſtration againſt 
that intriguing patriot, Oſſory proceeded in the foilow- 
ing words: * Having ſpoken of what the lord-leu- 
„ tenant has done, I preſume with the ſame truth to 
6 tell your lordſkips what he has not done. He never 
& advited the breaking of the triple league; he never 
*© adviſed the ſhutting up of the exchequer; he never 
adviſed the declaration for a toleration ; he never ad- 
viſed the falling out with the Dutch and the joining 
&* with France: He was not the author of that moſt 
*c excellent poſition Delenda eft Carthazo, tna Holland, 
a proteſtant country ihould, contrary to. the true in- 


&© terelts of England, be totally deſtroyed, I beg tuat 
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« your lardſhips will be ſo juſt as to judge of my father 
« and all men, according to their actions and their 
« counſels.” Theſe few ſentences, pronounced by a 
plain gallant ſoldier, noted for probity, had a ſurpriſing 
effect upon the audience, and confounded all the rhetoric 
of his eloquent and factious adverſary. The prince ot 
Orange, who eſteemed the former character as much at 
he deſpiſed the latter, could not forbear congratulating 
by letter the earl of Oſſory on this new ſpecies of victory 
which he had obtained. 

Offory, though he ever kept at a diſtance from faction, 
was the moſt popular man in the kingdom ; though he 
never made any compliance with the corrupt views of 
the court, was beloved and reipected by the king. An 
univerſal grief appeared on his death, which happened 
about this time, and which the populace, as is uſuati 
wherever they are much affected, fooliſhly aſcribed to 
poiſon, Ormond bore the lofs with patience and dig- 
nity; though he ever retained a pleaſing, however 
melancholy, ſenſe of the ſignal merit of Offory, «I 
« would not exchange my dead ſon, ſaid he, “ for 
any living ſon in Chriſtendom.” 

Theſe particularities may appear a digreſſion; but it 
is with — I own, that I relax myſelf for a mo- 
ment in the contemplation of theſe humane and virtuous 
characters, amidſt that ſcene of fury and faction, fraud 
and violence, in which at preſent our narration has un- 
fortunately engaged us. 

Belides the general intereſt of the country party to 
decry the conduct of all the king's miniſters, the pru- 
dent and peaceable adminiſtration of Ormond was in a 
particular manner diſpleaſing to them. In England, 
where the catholics were ſcarcely one to a hundred, 
means had been found to excite an univerſal panic, on 
account of inſurrections, and even maſſacres, projected 
by that ſe& ; and it could not but ſeem ſtrange that in 
Ireland, where they exceeded the proteſtants ſix to one, 
there ſhculd no ſymptoms appear of any combination 
or conſpiracy. Such an incident, when duly conſidered, 
might even in England ſhake the credit of the plot, and 
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diminiſh the authority of thoſe leaders, who had fo 
long, with ſuch induſtry, inculcated the belief of it on 
the nation. Rewards, therefore, were publiſhed in Ire- 
land to any that would bring intelligence or become 
witneſſes; and ſome profligates were ſent over to that 
kingdom, with a commiſſion to ſeek out evidence againſt 
the catholics. Under pretence of ſearching for arms or 
papers, they broke into houſes, and plundered them : 
They threw innocent men into priſon, and took bribes 
for their releaſe: And after all their diligence, it was 
with difficulty that that country, commonly fertile enough 
in witnelies, could furniſh them with any fit for thew 
purpoſe. 

At laſt, one Fitzgerald appeared, followed by Ivey, 
Sanſon, Dennis, Bourke, two Macnamaras, and ſome 
others. Theſe men were immediately ſent over to Eng- 
land; and though they poſſeſſed neither character ſutfi- 
cient to gain belief even tor truth, nor ſenſe to invent a 
credible talſehood, they were careſſed, rewarded, ſup- 
ported, and recommended by the earl of Shafteſbury. 
Oliver Plunket, the ticular primate of Ireland, a man 
oi peaccable diſpoſitions, was condemned and executed 
upon ſuch teſtimony. And the Oxford parbament 
entered fo far into the matter as to vote, that they were 
entirely ſutisfied in the reality of the horrid and damua- 
ble Iriſh plot. But ſuch deciſions, though at firſt re- 
garded as infallible, had now loſt much of their autho- 
rity ; and the public ſtill remained ſomewhat indifferent 
and incredulous. 

Atter the diſſolution of the parliament, and the ſub- 
{quent victory of the royalilts, Shafteſbury's evidences, 
with Turberville, Smith, and others, addreſſed them- 
ſelves to the miniſters, and gave information of high 
treaſon again{t their former patron, It is ſufficiently 
{candaious, that intelligence, conveyed by ſuch men, 
ſhould have been attended to; but there is ſome reaſon 
to think, that the court agents, nay the miniſters, nay 
the king hunlelt, went farther, and were active in en- 
deavouring, though in vain, .to find more reputable 
peclons to ſuppert the blaſted credit of the Iriſh _ 
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neſſes. Shafteſbury was committed to priſon, and his 
indictment was preſented to the grand jury. The new 
ſheriffs of London, Shute and Pilkington, were engaged 
as deeply as their predeceſſors in the country party 
and they took care to name a jury devoted to the ſame 
cauſe: A precantion quite neceſſary, when it was 
ſcarcely poſſible to find men indifferent or attached to 
neither party. As far as ſwearing could go, the treaſon 
was clearly proved againſt Shafteſbury ; or rather ſo 
clearly as to merit no kind of credit or attention. That 
veteran leader of a party, enured from his early youth 
to faction and intrigue, to cabals and confpiracies, was 
repreſented as opening without reſerve his treaſonable 
intentions to theſe obſcure banditti, and throwing out 
ſuch violent and outrageous reproaches upon the king, 
as none but men of low education, like themſelves, 
could be ſuppoſed to employ. The draught of an aſſo- 
ciation, it is true, againſt popery and the duke, was 
found in Shafteſbury's cabinet; and dangerous inferences 
might he drawn from many clauſes of that paper. But 
it did not appear, that it had been framed by Shafteſbury, 
or ſo much as approved by him. And as projects of an 
aſſociation had been propoſed in parliament, it was 
very natural for this nobleman, or his correſpondents, 
to be thinking of ſome plan, which it might be proper 
to lay before that aſſembly. The grand jury, therefore, 
after weighing all theſe circumſtances, rejected the in- 
dictment; and the people, who attended the hall, teſti- 
fied their joy by the loudeſt acclamations, which were 

echoed throughout the whole get 
About this time a ſcheme of oppreſſion was laid in 
Scotland, after a manner ftill more flagrant, againſt a 
nobleman much leſs obnoxious than Shafteſbury ; and 
as that country was reduced to a ſtate of almoſt total ſub- 

jection, the project had the good fortune to ſucceed. 

The earl of Argyle, from his youth, had diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by his loyalty, and his attachment to the royal 
family. Though his father was head of the covenanters, 
he himſelf refuſed to concur in any of their meaſures 
and when a commiſſion of colonel was given him by the 
K 2 Cone 
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convention of ſtates, he forbore to at upon it, till it 
ſhould be ratified by the king. By his reſpeAtul be- 
haviour, as well as by his ſervices, he made himſelf 
acceptable to Charles, when that prince was in Scotland : 
And even after the battle of Worceſter, all the misfor- 
tunes, which attended the royal cauſe, could not engage 
him to deſert it. Under Middleton he obſtinately per- 
fevercd to harals and infeſt the victorious Engliſh ; and 
it was not till he received orders from that general, that 
he would ſubmit to accept of a capitulation. Such 
jealouſy of his royal attachments was entertained by the 
commonwealth and protector, that a pretence was ſoon 
after fallen upon to commit him to priſon ; and his con- 
ſinement was rigcrouſly continued till the reſtoration, 
The king, ſenſible of his ſervices, had remitted to him 
his father's forfeiture, and created him ear] of Argyle; 
and when a moſt unjuſt ſentence was paſſed upon him by 
the Scottiſh parliament, Charles had anew remitted it. 
In the ſubſequent part of this reign, Argyle behaved 
himſelf dutifully; and though he ſecined not diſpoſed 
to go all lengths with the court, he always appeared, 
even in his oppoſition, to be a man of mild diſpoſitions 
and peaceable deportment. 

A parliament was ſummoned at Edinburgh this ſum- 
wer, and the duke was appointed commiſſioner. Beſides 
granting money to the king, and voting the indeſeaſible 
right of ſucceſſion, this parliament enacted a teſt, which 
all perſons, poſſeſſed of offices, civil, military, or ec- 
cleſiaſtical, were bound to take. In this teſt, the king's 
ſupremacy was aſſerted, the covenant renounced, paſſive 
obedience aſſented to, and all obligations diſclaimed of 
endeavouring any alteration in civil or eccleſiaſtical eſta- 
bliſhments. This was the ſtate of the teſt, as propoſed 
by the courtiers; but the country party propoſed allo to 
inſert a clauſe, which could not with decency be refuſed, 
expreſſing the perſon's adherence to the proteſtant reli- 
gion. The whole was of an enormous length,. conſidered 
as an oath ; and what was worſe, a confeſſion of faith 
was there ratified, which had been impoſed a little after 
the reformation, and which contained many articles al- 

together 
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together forgotten by the parliament and nation. Among 
others, the doctrine of reſiſtance was inculcated; ſo that 
the teſt, being voted in a hurry, was found on examina- 
tion to be a medley of contradiction and abſurdity, 
Several perſons, the moſt attached to the crown, ſcrupled 
to take it: The biſhops and many of the clergy re- 
monſtrated : The ear! of Queenſberry refuſed to ſwear, 
except he might be allowed to add an explanation : And 
even the privy-council thought it neceſſary to publiſh 
for general ſatisſaction a ſolution of ſome difficulties 
attending the teſt. 

Though the courtiers could not reject the clauſe of 
adhering to the proteſtant religion, they propoſed, as a 
neceſſary mark of reſpeR, that all princes of the blood 
ſhould be exempted from taking the oath. This ex- 
ception was zealouſly oppoſed by Argyle; who obſerved, 
that the ſole danger to be dreaded for the proteſtant reli. 
gion muſt procced from the perverſion of the royal 
family. By inſiſting on ſuch topics, he drew on himſelf 
the ſecret indignation of the duke, of which he ſoon 
felt the fatal conſequences. 

When Argyle took the teſt as a privy-counſellor, he 
ſubjoined, in tlie duke's preſence, an explanation, which 
he had beforchand communicated to that prince, and 
which he believed to have been approved by him. It 
was in theſe words: „ I have conſidered the teſt, and 
« am very deſirous of giving obedience as far as I can, 
1% IT am confident that the parliament never intended to 
te jmpoſe contradiftory oaths : Therefore I think no 
« man can explain it but tor himſclf. Accordingly, I 
« take it as far as it is conſiſtent with itſelf, and the 
ce proteſtant religion. And I do declare, that J mean 
« not to bind myſelf, in my ftation, and in a lawful 
« way, from wiſhing, and endeavouring any alteration, 
ce which I think to the advantage of church or ſtate, 
* and not repugnant to the proteſtant religion and my 
* loyalty: And this I underftand as a part of my 
4 oath.” The duke, as was natural, heard theſe 
words with great tranquillity : No one took the Jeaft 
offence : Argyle was admitted to fit ghat day in council 
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And it was impoſſible to imagine, that a capital offence 
had been committed, where occaſion ſeemed not to have 
been given, ſo much as for a frown or reprimand. 

Argyle was much ſurpriſed, a few days after, to find 
that a warrant was iſſued for committing him to priſon 
that he was indicted for high-treaſon, leaſing- making, 
and perjury; and that from theſe innocent words an ac- 
cuſation was extiacted, by which he was to forfeit ho- 
nours, life, and fortune. It is needleſs to enter into 
particulars, where the iniquity of the whole is fo appa- 
rent. Though the ſword of juſtice was diſplayed, even 
ker ſemblance was not put on; and the forms alone of 
law were preſerved, in order to ſanctify, or rather ag- 
gravate, the oppreſſion. Of five judges, three did not 
ſcruple to find the guilt of treaſon and leafing-making to 
be incurred by the priſoner: A jury of fifteen noblemen 
gave verdict againit him: And the king, being con- 
tulted, ordered the ſentence to be pronounced; but the 
execution of it to be ſuſpended till farther orders. 

It was pretended by the duke and his creatures, that 
Argyle's life and fortune were not in any danger, and 
that the ſole reaſon for puſhing the trial to ſuch extremi- 
ties againſt him was in order to make him renounce ſome 
hereditary juriſdiftion, which gave his family a dan- 
gerous authority in the highlands, and obſtructed the 
courſe of public juſtice. But allowing the end to be 
juſtifiable, the means were infamous ; and fuch as were 
incompatible, not only with a free, but a civilized go- 
vernment. Argyle had therefore no reaſon to truſt any 
longer to the juſt ice or mercy of ſuch enemies: He made 
his eſcape from priſon ; and till he ſhould find a ſhip 
for Holland, he concealed himſelf during ſome time 
in London. The king heard of his lurking- place, but 
would not allow him to be arreſted. All the parts, 
however, . of his ſentence, as far as the government 
in Scotland had power, were rigorouſly executed ; his 
eſtate confiſcated, his arms reverſed and torn. 

It would ſeem, that the genuine paſſion for liberty 
was at this time totally extinguiſhed in Scotland : There 
was only preſerved a ſpirit of mutiny and ſedition, en- 
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cHuroged by a miſtaken zeal for religion. Cameron and 
Cargil, two furious preachers, went a ſtep beyond all 
their brethren : They publicly excommunicated the king 
for his tyranny and his breach of the covenant ; and they 
renounced all allegiance tohim. Cameron was killed by 
the troops in an action at Airs-Moſs ; Cargil was taken 
and hanged. Many of their followers were tried and 
convicted. Their lives were offered them if they would 
ſay, God ſave the king : But they would — agree 
to pray for his repentance. This obſtinacy was much 
inſiſted on as an apology for the rigours of the adminiſtra- 
tion: But if duly conſidered, it will rather afford reaſon 
for a contrary inference. Such unhappy deluſion is an 
object rather of commiſeration than of anger: And it is 
almoſt impoſſible that men could have been carried to 
ſuch a degree of frenzy, unleſs provoked by a long train 
of violence and oppreſſion. 

(1682.) As the king was maſter in England, and no 
longer dreaded the clamours of the country party, he per- 
mitted the duke to pay him a viſit; and was ſoon after 
prevailed on to allow of his return to England, and of his 
bearing a part m the adminiſtration. The duke went th 
Scotland, in order to bring up his family, and ſettle tho 
government of that country; and he choſe to take his 
paſſage by ſea, The ſhip ſtruck on a ſand-bank, and 
was loſt : The duke eſcaped in the barge ; and it is pre- 
tended that, while many perſons of rank and quality 
were drowned, and among the reſt Hyde, his biother-in- 
law, he was very l ſave ſeveral of his dogs and 
prieſts : For theſe two ſpecies of favourites are coupled 
together by ſome writers. It has likewiſe been aſſerted, 
that the barge might ſafely have held more perſons, and 
that ſome who ſwam to it were thruſt off, and even their 
hands cut, in order to diſengage them. But every 
action of every eminent perſon, during this period, is ſo 
liable to be miſinterpreted and miſrepreſented by faction, 
that we ought to be very cautious in paſſing judgment on 
too flight evidence. It is remarkable, that the ſailors 
on board the ſhip, though they felt themſelves ſinking, 
and ſaw inevitable death before their eyes, yet, as ſoon 
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as they obſerved the duke to be in ſafety, gave a loud 
ſhout, in teſtimony of their joy and fatisfAien, 

The duke, during his abode in Scotland, had behaved 
with great civility towards the gentry and nobility ; and 
by bis comtly . had much won upon their 
affections: But his treatment of the enthuſiaſts was ſtill 
ſomewhat rigorous; and in many inſtances he appeared 
to be a man of a ſevere, if not an unrelenting temper. It 
is even aſſerted, that he ſometimes aſſiſted at the torture 
of criminals, and looked on with tranquillity, as if he 
were conſidering ſome curious experiment *. He left the 
authority in the hands of the E Aberdeen, chancel- 
lor, and the earl of Queenſberry, treaſurer. A very ar- 
bitrary ſpirit appeared in their adminiſtration : A gentle. 
man of the name of Weir was tried, becauſe he had kept 
company with one who had been in rebellion; though 
that perſon had never been marked out by proceſs or 
proclamation. The inferences upon which Weir was 
condemned (for a proſecution by the government and 
a condemnation were in Scotland the fame thing) hung 
upon each other after the following manner: No man, it 
was ſuppoſed, could have been in a rebellion without 
heing expoled to ſuſpicion in the neighbourhocd : If the 
neighbourhocd had ſuſpected h'm, it was to be preſumed 
that each individual had likewiſe heard of the greunds of 
ſuſpicion : Every man was bound to declare to the go- 
verument his ſuſpicion againſt every man, and to avoid 
the company of traitors : To fail in this duty was to 
participate in the treaſon : The concluſion on the whole 
was, You have converſed with a rebel; therefore you 
are yourſelf a rebel. A reprieve was, with ſome difficulty, 
procured for Weir; but it was ſeriouſly determined 
to make uſe of the precedent. Courts of judicature were 
erected in the ſouthern and weſtern counties, and a ſtrict 
nquiſition carried on againſt this new ſpecies of crime. 


* Burnet, vol. i. p. £83, Wodrow, vol. ii. p. 169. This 
'aſt author, who is much the better authority, mentions only 
one inſtance, that of Spreul, whicu ſceme to have been 
ar: extraordinary one. 
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The term of three years was appointed for the continu- 
ance of theſe courts ; after which an indemnity was pro- 
miſed. Whoever would take the teſt, was inſtantly en- 
titled to the benefit of this indemnity. The preſbyterians, 
alarmed with ſuch tyranny, from which no man could 
deem himſelf ſafe, began to think of leaving the country; 
and ſome of their agents were ſent to England, in order 
to treat with the proprietors of Carolina for a ſettlement 
in that colony. Any condition ſeemed preferable to the 
living in their native country, which, by the prevalence 
of perſecution and violence, was become as inſecure to 
them as a den of robbers. 

Above two thouſand perſons were outlawed on pretence 
of their converſing or having intercourſe with rebels, and 
they were continually hunted in their retreat by ſoldiers, 
ſpies, informers, and oppreſſive magiſtrates. It was 
uſual to put enſnaring queſtions to people living peaceably 
in their own houſes ; ſuch as, “ Will you renounce the 
&« covenant ? Do you eſteem the riſing at Bothwel to be 
« rebellion? Was the killing of the archbiſhop of St. 
Andrews murder?“ And when the poor deluded crea- 
tures refuſed to anſwer, capital puniſhments were inflit- 
ed on them. Even women were brought to the gibbet 
for this pretended crime. A number of fugitives, rendered 
frantic by oppreſſion, had publiſhed a ſeditious declara- 
tion; renouncing allegiance to Charles Stuart, whom 
they called, as they, for their parts, had indeed ſome 
reaſon to eſteem him, a tyrant, This incident afforded 
the privy-council a pretence for an unuſual Kind of op- 
preſſion. Soldiers were diſperſed over the country, and 

wer was given to all commiſſion-ofticers, even the 
oweſt, to oblige every one they met with to abjure 
the declaration; and upon refuſal, inſtantly, without 
farther queſtions, to ſhoot the delinquent. It were end- 
leſs, as well as ſhocking, to enumerate all the inſtances 
of perſecution, or, in other words, of abſurd tyranny, 
which at that time prevailed in Scotland. One of them, 
however, is ſo ſingular, that I cannot forbear relat- 
mg it. 


Three 
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Three women were ſeized z and the cuſtomary oath 
was tendered to them, by which they were to abjure the 
feditious deciaration above mentioned, They all refuſed, 
and were condemned to a capital — by drowning. 
One of them was an elderly woman : The other two 
were young; one eighteen years of age, the other only 
thirteen. Even theſe violent perſecutors were aſhamed to 
put the youngeſt to death: But the other two were con- 
ducted to the place of execution, and were tied to ſtakes 
within the ſea-mark at low water : A contrivance which 
rendered their death lingering and dreadful. The elderly 
woman was placed fartheſt in, and by the riſing of the 
waters was firſt ſuffecated. The younger, partly terrifi- 
ed with the view of her companion's death, partly ſubdu- 
ed by the entreaty of her friends, was prevailed with to 
ſay, God ſave the king. Immediately the ſpectators 
called out that ſhe had ſubmitted ; and ſhe was looſened 
ſrom the ſtake. Major Winram, the officer who guard- 
ed the execution, again required her to ſign the abjura- 
tion; and upon her refuſal, he ordered her inſtantly to be 
plunged in the water, where ſhe was ſuffocated. 

The ſeverity of the adminiſtration in Scotland is in 

art to be aſcribed to the duke's temper, to whom the 
king had conſigned over the government of that country, 
and who gave ſuch attention to affairs as to allow 
nothing 2 moment to eſcape him. Even the govern- 
ment of England, from the ſame cauſe, began to be 
ſomewhat infected with the ſame ſeverity, The duke's 
credit was great at court, Though neither ſo much be- 
loved nor eſteemed as the king, he was more dreaded ; 
and thence an attendance more exact, as well as a ſub- 
miſſion mere obſequious, was paid to him. The ſaying 
of Waller was remarked, that Charles, in ſpite to the 
parliament, who had determined that the duke ſhould 
not ſucceed him, was reſolved that he ſhould reign even 
in his lifetime, 

The king, however, who loved to maintain a balance 
in his councils, ſtil] ſupported Halifax, whom he created 
a marquis, and made privy-ſeal, though ever in oppoſi- 
tion to the duke. This man, who poſſeſſed the fineft 
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ius and moſt extenſive capacity of all loyed in 
poblie affairs during the preſent reign, afokted a {peries of 
neutrality between the parties, and was eſteemed the head 
of that ſmall body known by the denomination of Trim- 
mers. This conduct, which is more natural to men of 
integrity than of ambition, could not, however, procure 
him the former character; and he was always, with 
reaſon, regarded as an intriguer rather than a patriot. 
Sunderland, who had promoted the excluſion-bill, and 
who had been diſplaced on that account, was again, with 
the duke's conſent, brought into the adminiſtration, The 
extreme duplicity, at leaſt variableneſs, of this man's 
conduct, through the whole courſe of his life, made 
it be ſuſpected that it was by the king's direction he had 
mixed with the country party, Hyde, created earl of 
Rocheſter, was firſt comm'ſſoner of the treaſury, and 
was entirely in the duke's intereſts. 

The king himſelf was obliged to act as the head of a 
party; a dilagreeable ſituation for a prince, and always 
the ſource of much injuſtice and oppreſſion. He knew 
how obnoxious the diſſenters were to the church; and he 
reſolved, contrary to the maxims of toleration which 
he had hitherto ſupported in England, to gratify his 
friends by the perſecution of his enemies. The laws 
againſt conventicles were now rigorouſly executed; an 
expedient which, the king knew, would diminiſh nei - 
ther the numbers nor influence of the nonconformiſts; 
and which is therefore to be deemed more the reſult of 
paſſion than of policy. Scarcely any perſecution ſerves 
the intended purpole but ſuch as amounts to a total 
extermination. 

Though the king's authority made every day great 
adyances, it ſtill met with conſiderable obſtacles, chiefly 
from the city, which was entirely in the hands of the 
malcontents. The juries, in particular, named by the 
ſheriffs, were not likely to be impartial judges between 
the crown and the people; and, after the experiments 
already made in the caſe of Shafteſbury and that of 
College, trealon, it was apprehended, might there be 
committed with impunity, There could not therefore be 
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a more important ſervice to the court than to put affairs 
upon a different footing. Sir John Moore, the mayor, 
was gained by ſecretary Jenkins, and encouraged to 
inſiſt upon the cuſtomary privilege of his office, of naming 
one of the ſheriffs. Accordingly, when the time of 
election came, he drank to North, a Levant merchant, 
who accepted of that expenſive office, The country 
party ſaid, that, being lately returned from Turkey, he 
was, on account of his recent experience, better qualified 
to ſerve the purpoſes of the court. A pol} was opened 
for the election of another ſheriff ; and here began the 
conteſt, The majority of the common- hall, headed by 
the two ſheriffs of the former ycar, retuſed to acknow- 
ledge the mayor's right of appointing one ſheriff, but 
inſiſted that both mutt be elected by the livery. (24th 
June.) Papillon and Dubois were the perſons whom the 
country party agreed to ele&t: Box was pointed out 
by the courtiers. The poll was opened ; but as the 
mayor would not allow the ele&ion to proceed for two 
vacancies, the ſheriffs and he ſeparated, and each carried 
on the poll apart. The country party, who voted with 
the ſheriffs for Papillon and Dubois, were much more 
numerous than thoſe who voted with the mayor for Box: 
But as the mayor inſiſted, that his poll was the ovly legal 
one, he declared Box to be duly elected. All difficulties, 
however, were not ſurmounted. Box, apprehenſive of 
the conſequences which might attend ſo dubious an 
election, fined off; and the mayor found it neceſſary to 
proceed to a new choice. When the matter was propot- 
ad to the common-hall, a loud cry was raiſed, No elec- 

tion! No election! The two ſheriffs- already elected, 
Papillon and Dubois, were inſiſted on as the only legal 
magiſtrates. But as the mayor ſtill maintained, that 
Box alone had been legally choſen, and that it was now 
requiſite to ſupply his place, he opened books anew ; and 
during the tumult and contuſion of the citizens, a few of 
the mayor's partiſans elected Rich, unknown to and un- 
| heeded by the reſt of the livery. North and Rich were ac- 
cordingly ſworn in ſheriffs for the enſuing year; but 
it was neceflary to fend a guard of the train - bands to 8 
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tedt them in entering upon their office. A new mayor 
ot the court party was ſoon after choſen “; by means, as 
is pretended, ſtill more violent and irregular. 

Thus the country party were diſlodged from their 
ſtrong hold in the city; where, ever ſince the commence- 
ment of factions in the Engliſh government, they had, 
without interrnption, almoſt without moleſtation, main - 
tained a ſuperiority. It had been happy, had the par- 
tialities, hitherto objetted to juries, been correed, with- 
out giving place to partialities of an oppoſite kind : But 
in the preſent diſtracted ſtate of the nation, an equitable 
neutrality was almoſt impoſſible to be attained. The 
court and church party, who were now named on juries, 
made juſtice ſubſervient to their factious views; and the 
king had a proſpe& of obtaining full revenge on his ene- 
mies. It was not long before the effects of theſe altera- 
tions were ſeen. When it was firſt reported that the 
duke intended to leave Scotland, Pilkington, at that 
time ſneriff, a very violent man, had broken out in theſe 
terms, He has already burned the city; and he 1s now 
« coming to cut all our throats!** For theſe ſcandalous 
expreſſions, the duke ſued Pilkington; and enormous 
damages, to the amount of 100,000 pounds, were decreed 
him. By the law of England, ratified in the great char- 
ter, no fines or damages ought to extend to the total ruin 
of a criminal. Sir Patience Ward, formerly mayor, 
who gave evidence for Pilkington, was ſued for perjury, 
and condemned to the pillory : A ſevere ſentence, and 
ſufficient to deter all witneſſes from appearing in favour of 
thoſe who were proſecuted by the court. 

(1683.) But though the crown had obtained ſo great a 
victory in the city, it was not quite deciſive; and the con- 
teſt might be renewed every year at the election of magi- 
ſtrates. An important project, therefore, was formed, 
not only to make the king maiter of the city, but by that 
precedent to gain him uncontrolled influence in all the 
corporations of England, and thereby give the greateſt 
wound to the legal conſtitution, which the molt powerful 
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and moſt arbitrary manarchs had eyer yet been able to 
inflict, A writ of quo warrants was iſſuęd againlt the 
city ; that is, an inquiry into the validity of its charter, 
It was pretended, that the city had forfeited all its privi- 
leges, and ought to be declared no longer a corporation, 
on account of two offences which the court of aldermen 
and common-council had comm'tte:l, After the great 
fire in 1666, all the markets had been rebuilt, and had 
been fitted up with many conveniences ; and, in order to 
defray the expenſe, the magiſtrates had impoſed a ſmall 
toll on gcods brought to market : In the year 1679, they 
had addreſſed the king againſt the prorogation of parlia- 
ment, and had employed the following terms: “ Your 
« petitioners are greatly ſurpriſed at the late prorogation, 
« whereby the proſecution of the public jultice of the 
& kingdom, __ the making of neceſſary proviſions for 
« the preſei vation of your majeſty and your proteſtant 
& ſubjets, have received interruption,” Thele words 
were pretended to contain a ſcandalous reflection on the 
king and his meaſures. The caule of the city was de- 

fended againſt the attorney and ſolicitor generals by Treby 
and Pollexfen. 

Theſe laſt pleaded that, ſince the foundation of the 
mcnarchy, no corporation had ever yet been expoſed to 
forfeiture, and the thing itſelf implied an abſurdity : 
That a corporation, as ſuch, was incapable of all crime 
or offence, and none were anſ{werabie for any iniquity 
but the perſons themſelves who committed it : That the 
members, in chooſing megiltrates, had entruſted them 
with legal powers only; and where the magiſtrates 
exceeded theſe powers, their acts were void, but could 
never involve the body itſelf in any criminal imputation: 
That ſuch had ever been the practice of England, except 
at the reformation, when the monaſteries were aboliſhed ; 
but this was an extraordinary cafe ; and it was even 
thought neceſſary to ratify afterwards the whole tranſac- 
tion by act of parliament : That corporate bodies, fram- 
ed for public good, and calculated for perpetual duration, 
cught'not to be annihilated for the temporary faults 
of their members, who might themſelves, without hurt- 
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ing the community, be queſtioned for their offences: 

T hat even a private eſtate, if entailed, could not be for- 
feited to the crown, on account of treaſon committed by 

the tenant for lite; but upon his demiſe went to the 

next in remainder: That the offences objected to the 

city, far from deſerving ſo ſevere a puniſhment, were 

not even worthy of the ſmalleſt reprehenſion: That all 
corporations were inveſted with the power of making 
'bye-laws ; and the ſmalleſt borough in England had ever 

been allowed to carry the exerciſe of this power farther 

than London had done in the initance complained of : 
That the city, having, at its own expenſe, repaired the 
markets, which were built too on its own eſtate, might 

as lawfully claim a ſmall recompence from ſuch as 
brought commodities thither, as a man might require 

rent for a houſe of which he was poſſeſſed: That thoſe who 
diſliked the condition might abſtain from the market 

and whoever paid had done it voluntarily: That it was 

an avowed right of the ſubjects to petition ; nor had the 

city in their addreſs abuſed this privilege: That the 
king himtelt had often declared, the parliament often 
voted, the nation to be in danger from the popith plot; 
which, it is evident, could not be fully proſecuted but 

in a parliamentary manner: That the impeachment of 

the popiſh lords was certainly ob{trufted by the frequent 
prorogations; as was alſo the enacting of neceſlary jaws, 

and providing for the defence of the nation: That the 
loyalty of the city, no leſs than their regard to ſelf- pre- 
ſervation, might prompt them to frame the petition; 
ſince it was acknowledged, that the king's life was every 
moment expoſed to the moſt imminent danger from 

the popiſh conſp racy : That the city had not accuſed the 

king of obſtructing juſtice, much leſs of having any ſuch 
intention; ſince it was allowed, that evil counſellors were 

| alone anſwerable for all the pernicious conſequences of 
| any meaſure : And that it was unaccountable, that two 
| public deeds which had not, during fo long a time, 
| tubjeSted to any, even the ſmalleſt penalty, the perſons guilty 
| ot them, ſhould now be puniſhed lo ſeverely upon the corpo- 
rail gWiich always was, and always mult be innocent. 
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It is evident, that thoſe who would apologiſe for the 
meaſutes of the court, muſt, in this caſe, found their 
arguments, not on law, but reaſons of ſtate. The 
judges, therefore, who condemned the city“, are incx- 
culable z Ince the lole object of their determinations 
mult ever be the pure principles of juſtice and equity. 
But the office of judge was at that time held during 
plealure ; and it was impoſſible that any cauſe, where 
the court bent its force, could ever be carried againſt it. 
After ſentence was pronounced, the city applicd in a 
humble manner to the King; and he agreed io reſtore 
their charter, but in return they were obliged to ſubmit 
to the following regulations: That no, mayer, ſheriff, 
recorder, common ſerjeant, town clerk, or coroner, ſnould 
be admitted to the exercite of his office without his ma- 
jeſty's approbation: That if the king diſapprove twice 
of the mayor or ſheriffs elected, he may by commiſſion 
appoint theſe magiſtrates : That the mayor and court of 
aldermen may, with his majelty's leave, diſplace any ma- 
giſtrate: And that no alderman, in caſe of a vacancy, 
ſhall be elected without conſent of the court of aldermen, 
who, if they diſapprove twice of the choice, may fill the 
Vacancy. 

All the corporations in England, having the example 
of London before their eyes, ſaw how vain it would 
prove to contend with the court, and were, moſt of them, 
ſucceſſively induced to ſurrender their charters into the 
king's hands. Conſiderable ſums were exacted for re- 
ſtoring the charters ; and all offices of power and pro- 
fit were left at the diſpoſal of the crown. It ſeems 
ſtrange, that the independent royaliſts, who never meant 
to make the crown abloiute, ſhould yet be ſo elated with 
the victory obtained over their adverlaries, as to approve 
of a precedent, which left no national privileges in le- 
curity, but enabled the King under like pretences, and b 
means ot like initruments, to recall anew all thoſe char. 
ters, which at preient he was pleaſed to grant. And 
every friend to liberty mult allow, that the nation, whoſg 
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conſtitution was thus broken in the ſhock of faction, had 
a right, by every prudent expedient, to recover that ſe- 
curity of which it was ſo unhappily bereaved, 

While ſo great a faction adhered to the crown, it is 
apparent, that reſiſtance, however juſtifiable, could never 
be prudent; and all wiſe men ſaw no expedient but 
peaceably to ſubmit to the preſent grievances. There 
was, however, a party of malcontents, ſo turbulent in 
their diſpoſition, that, even before this laſt iniquity, 
which laid the whole conſtitution at the mercy of the 
king, they had meditated plans of reſiſtance; at a time 
when it could be as little juſtifiable as prudent. In the 
ſpring 1681 *, a little before the Oxford parliament, the 
king was ſelzed with a fit of ſickneſs at Windſor, which 
gave great alarm to the public. The duke of Mon- 
mouth, lord Ruſſel, lord Grey, in{tigated by the reſtlets 
Shafteſbury, had agreed, in caſe the king's ſickneſs ſhduld 
prove mortal, to riſe in arms, and to oppoſe the ſucceſſion 
of the duke, Charles recovered; but theſe dangerous 
projects were not laid aſide. The fame conſpirators, to- 
gether with Eflex and Saliſbury, were determined to con- 
tinue the Oxford parliament, after the king, as was daily 
expected, ſhould diffolve it; and they engaged ſome 
leaders among the commons in the ſame deſperate mea- 
ture. They went fo far as to detain ſeveral lords in. 
the houſe, under pretence of ſigning a proteſt againſt re- 
jecting Fitz-harris's impeachment : But hearing that the 
commons had broken up in great conſternation, they 
were likewiſe obliged at Faſt to ſeparate. Shafteſbury's 
impriſonment and trial put an end for tome time to theic 


* Lord Grcy's Secret Hiſtory of the Rye-houſe Plot. 
This is the moſt full and authentic account of all theſe tranſ- 
actions; and is in the main confirmed by biſhop Sprat, and 
even Burnet, as well as by the trials and dying confeltons 
of the conſpirators : So that nothing can be more unaccount= 
able than that any one ſhould pretend that this conſpiracy 
was an impoſture like the popiſh plot. Monmonth's decla- 
ration, publiſhed in the next reign, contefles a conſult for ex- 
traordinary remedies, 
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machinations; and it was not till the new ſheriffs were 
impoſed on the city that they were revived. The leaders 
of the country party began then to apprehend them- 
ſelves in imminent danger; and they were well plea'ed 
to find that the citizens were ſtruck with the ſame terror, 
and were thence inclined to undertake the moſt peril- 
ous enterpriſes, Beſides the city, the gentry and no- 
bility in ſevcral counties of England were ſolicited to 
riſe in arms. Monmouth engaged the earl of Mac- 
clesfield, lord Brandon, fir Gilbert Gerrard, and other 
gentlemen in Cheſhire ; lord Ruſſel fixed a correſpondence 
with fir William Courtney, fir Francis Rowes, fir Fran- 
cis Drake, who promiſed to raiſe the weſt ; and Trenchard 
in particular, who had intereſt in the diſaffected town of 
Taunton, aſſured him of conſiderable aſſiſtance from 
that neighbourhood. Shafteſbury, and his emiſſary Fer- 
guſon, an independent clergyman, and a reſtleſs plotter, 
managed the correſpondence in the city, upon which the 
confederates chiefly relied. The whole train was ready 
to take fire; but was prevented by the caution of lord 
Ruſſel, who induced Monmouth to delay the enterpriſe, 
Shafteſbury, in the mean time, was ſo much affected 
with the ſenſe of his danger, that he had left his houle, 
and ſecretly lurked in the city; meditating all thoſe de- 
jperate ſchemes, which diſappointed revenge and am- 
bition could inſpire. He exclaimed loudly againſt delay, 
and repreſented to his confederates, that having gone ſo 
far, and entruſted the ſecret into ſo many hands, there 
was no ſafety for them but in a bold and deſperate pro- 
ſecution of their purpoſe. The projects were therefore 
renewed : Mertings of the conſpirators were appointed 
in different houſes, particularly in Shephard's, an emi- 
nent wine-merchant in the city: The plan of an inſur- 
rcction was laid in London, Cheſhire, Devonſhire, and 
Briſtol; The ſeveral places of rendezvous were con- 
certed; and all the operations fixed: The ſtate of the 
guards was even viewed by Monmouth and Armſtrong, 
and an attack on them pronounced practicable : A de- 
claration to juſtify the enterpriſe to the public was read 


and agreed to: And every circumſtance ſcemed now to 
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render an inſurrection unavoidable ; when a new delay 
was procured by Trenchard, who declared, that the 
riſing in the weſt could not tor lume weeks be in ſufficient 
forwardneſs. 

Shafteſbury was enraged at theſe perpetual cautions 
and delays in an enterpriſe which, he thought, nothing 
but courage and celerity could render effectual: He 
threatened to commence the inſurrection with his friends 
in the city alone; and he boaſted, that he had ten thou» 
ſand bri boys, as he called them, who, on a motion of 
his finger, were ready to fly to arms. Monmouth, Ruſ- 
ſel, and the other conſpirators, were, during ſome time, 
in apprebenſions leit deſpair ſhould puſh him into ſome 
dangerous meaſure; when they heard that, after a long 
combat between fear and rage, he had at laſt abandoned 
all hopes of ſucceſs, and had retired into Holland. He 
lived in a private manner at Amſterdam ; and for greater 
ſecurity defired to be admitted into the magiſtracy of 
that city : But his former violent counſels againſt the 
Dutch commonwealth were remembered; and all ap- 
plications from him were rejected. He died ſoon after; 
and his end gave neither ſorrow to his friends, nor joy 
to his enemies. His furious temper, notwithſtanding 
his capacity, had done great injury to the cauſe in which 
he was engaged. The violences and iniquities which 
he ſuggeſted and encouraged, were greater than even 
faction itſelf could endure ; and men could not forbear 
ſometimes recollecting, that the ſame perſon, who. had 
become fo zcalous a patriot, was once a moſt proſtitute 
couitier. It is remarkable, that this man, whoſe prin- 
ciples and conduct were, in all other reſpects, ſo ex- 
ceptionable, proved an excellent chancellor; and that all 
his decrees, while he poſſeſſed that high office, were 
equally remarkable for juſtneſs and for integrity. So 
difficult is it to find in hiſtory a charadter either wholly 
bad or perfectly good; though the prejudices of party 
make writers run eaſily into the extremes both of panegy- 
ric and of ſatire! 

After Shafteſbury's departure, the conſpirators found 
ſome difficulty in renewing the correſpondence with the 

city 
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city malcontents, who had been accuſtomed to depend 
ſolely on that nobleman. Their common hopes, how- 
ever, as well as common fears, made them at laſt have 
recourle to each other; and a regular project of an in— 
ſurrection was then formed. A council of fix was 
erected, conſiſting of Monmouth, Raflel, Eilex, Howard, 
Algernon Sidney, and John Himbden, grandion of the 
great parliamentary leader, Theſe men entered into an 
agreement with Argyle and the Scottiſh malcontents ; 
who engaged, that, upon the payment of 10,000 pounds 
for the purchaſe of arms in Holland, they would bring 
the covenanters into the field. Inſurrections, likewiſe, 
were anew projetted in Cheſhire, and the weſt, as well as 
in tlie city; and ſome meetings of the leaders were held, 
in order to reduce theſe projects into form. The con- 
ſpirators differed extremely in their views. Sidney was 
paſſionate for a commonwealth. Eſſex had embraced 
the ſame project. But Monmouth had entertained hopes 
of acquiring the crown tor himſelf. Ruſſel, as well as 
Hambden, was much attached to the ancient conſtitu- 
tion, and intended only the excluſion of the duke, and 
the redreſs of grievances. Lord Howard was a man of 
no principle, and was ready to embrace any party which 
his immediate intereſt ſhould recommend to him. But 
notwithſtanding this difference of characters and of 
views, their common hatred of the duke and the pre- 
ſent adminiſtration united them in one party; and the 
angerous experiment of an inſurrection was fully re- 

ſolved on. | 
While theſe ſchemes were concerting among the 
leaders, there was an inferior order of conſpirators, who 
held frequent meetings; and, together with the inſur- 
rection, carried on projects quite unknown to Monmouth 
and the cabal of ſix. Among theſe men were colonel 
Rumlſey, an old republican officer, who had diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf in Portugal, and had been recommended to the 
king by mareſchal Schomberg ; lieutenant-colonel Wal- 
cot, likewiſe a republican officer; Goodenough, under- 
ſheriff of London, a zealous and noted party-man ; Welt, 
4 yley, Norton, Ayloffe, lawyers ; Ferguſon, Tue 
one, 
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Hene, Keiling, Holloway, Bourne, Lee, Rumbald. 
Mott of theſe laſt were merchants or tradeſmen ; and the 
only perſons of this confederacy, who had acceſs to the 
leaders of the party, were Rumiey and Ferguſon, When 
theſe men met together, they indulged themſelves in the 
moſt deſperate and molt criminal diſcourſe; They fre- 
quently mentioned the aſſaſſination of the King and the 
duke, to which they had given the familiar appellation 
of lappiug: They even went ſo far as to have thought of 
a ſcheme tor that purpoſe. Rumbald, who was a malt- 
ſter, poſſeſſed a farm, called the Ryehouſe, which lay on 
the rcad to Newmarket, whither the king commonly 
went once a-ycar, for the diverſion of the races. A 
plan of this farm had been laid before ſome of the con- 
ſpirators by Rumbald, who ſhowed them how ealy it 
would be, by overturning a cart, to ſtop at that place 
the king's coach; while they might fire upon him from 
the hedges, and be enabled afterwards, through bye-lanes 
and crols the fields, to make their eſcape, But though 
the plauſibility of this ſcheme gave great pleaſure to the 
conſpirators, no concerted deligu was as yet laid, nor 
any men, horſes, or arms, provided: The whole was 
little more than looſe diſcourſe, the overflowings of their 
zeal and rancour, The houſe, in which the king lived 
at Newmarket, took fire accidentally; and he was ob- 
liged to leave that place eight days ſooner than he in- 
tended. To this circumſtance his ſafety was afterwards 
aſcribed, when the conſpiracy was detected; and the 
court party could not ſufficiently admire the wiſe diſ- 
penſations of Providence. It is indeed certain, that as 
the king had thus unexpectedly left Newmarket, he was 
worſe attended than uſual; asd Rumbald informed his 
confederates with regret, what a fine opportunity was 
thus untortunately loft. 

Among the conſpirators I have mentioned Keiling, a 
falter in London. This man had been engaged in a: 
bold meaſure, of arreſting the mayor of London, at the 
ſuit of Papillon and Dubois, x outed ſheriffs ; and 
being liable to proſecution for that action, he thought it 
fafcit to purchaſe-a pardon, by zevealing the conſpu acys 
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in which he was deeply concerned. (12th June.) He 
brought to ſecretary Jenkins intelligence of the aſſaſſin- 
ation plot; but as he was a ſingle evidence, the ſecretary, 
whom many falſe plots had probably rendered in- 
credulous, ſcrupled to iſſue warrants for the commitment 
of ſo great a number of perſons. Keiling, therefore, 
in order to fortify his teſtimony, engaged his brother in 
treaſonable diſcourſe with Goodenough, one of the con- 
ſpirators z and Jenkins began now to give more attention 
to the intelligence. The conſpirators had got ſome hint 
of the danger in which they were involved; and all of 
them concealed themſelves. One perſon alone, of the 
name of Barber, an inſtrument-maker, was ſeized ; and 
as his confeſſion concurred in many particulars with 
Keiling's information, the affair ſeemed to be put out of 
all queſtion; and a more diligent ſearch was every-where 
made after the conſpirators. 

Weſt, the lawyer, and colonel Rumſey, finding the 
perils to which they were expoſed in endeavouring to 
eſcape, reſolved to ſave their own lives at the expenſe of 
their companions ; and they ſurrendered themſelves with 
an intention of becoming evidence. Weſt could do little 
more than confirm the teſtimony of Keiling with regard 
to the aſſaſſination plot; but Rumſey, beſides giving ad- 
ditional confirmation of the ſame deſign, was at laſt, 
though with much difficulty, led to reveal the meetings 
at Shephard's. Shephard was immediately apprehend— 
ed; and had not courage to maintain fidelity to his con - 
federates. Upon his information, orders were iſſued for 
arreſting the great men engaged in the conſpiracy. 
Monmouth abſconded: Ruſſel was ſent to the Tower: 
Grey was arreſted, but» eſcaped from the meſſenger : 
Howard was taken, while he concealed himſcif in a 
chimney; and being a man of profligate morals, as well 
as indigent circumſtances, he ſcrupled not, in hopes of a 

ardon and a reward, to reveal the whole conſpiracy. 
ſſex, Sidney, and Hambden, were immediately appre- 
hended upon his evidence. Every day ſome of the con- 
ſpirators were detected in their lurking- places, and thrown 

into priſon. 
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Lieutenant-colonel Walcot was firſt brought to his 
trial, This man, who was once noted for bravery, 
had been ſo far overcome by the love of lite, that he 
had written to ſecretary Jenkins, and had offered, upon 
promiſe of pardon, to turn evidence: But no ſooner 
had he taken this mean ſtep, than he felt more generous 
ſentiments ariſe in him; and he endeavoured, though in 
vain, to conceal himſelf, The witneſles againſt him were 
Rumſcy, Welt, Shephard, together with Bourne, a 
brewer. His own letter to the ſecretary was produced, 
and rendered the teſtimony of the witneſſes unqueſtion- 
able. Hone and Rouſe were alſo condemned. Theſe 
two men, as well as Walcot, acknowledged, at their ex- 
ecution, the juſtice of the ſentence; and from their 
trial and confeſſion it is ſufficiently apparent, that the 
plan of an inſurrection had been regularly formed; 
and that even the aflafjination had been often talked 
of, and not without the approbation of many of the con- 
lpirators. 

The condemnation of theſe criminals was probably 
intended as a preparative to the trial of lord Ruſſel, and 
ierved to imprets the public with a thorough belief of 
the conſpiracy, as well as a horror againſt it, The wit- 
neſſes produced againſt the noble priſoner, were Rumſey, 
Shephard, and lord Howard, Rumſey ſwore, that he 
himſelf had been introduced at the cabal at Shephard's, 
where Ruſſel was preſent; and had delivered them a 
meſſage trom Shattetbury, urging them to haſten the in- 
tended inlurrection: But had received for anſwer, that it 
was found necellary to delay the deſign, and that Shafteſ- 
bury mult therefore, for ſome time, reſt contented. This 
anſwer, he ſaid, was delivered by Ferguſon ; but was 
aſſented to by the priſoner. He added, that ſome diſ- 
courſe had been entered into about taking a ſurvey of the 
guards; and he thought that Monmouth, Grey, and 
Armſtrong, undertook to view them. Shephard depoſed, 
that his houſe had beforchand been beſpoken by Fergu- 
ſon for the ſecret meeting of the con{pirators, and that 
he had been careful to keep all his ſervants from approach- 
ing them, and had {crved them himſelf. Their diſ- 
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courſe, he ſaid, ran chiefly upon the means of ſurpriſ- 
ing the guards; and it was agreed, that Monmouth and 
his two friends ſhould take a ſurvey of them. The re- 
port, wnich they brought next meeting, was, that the 
guards were remiſs, and that the deſign was practicable: 
But he did not affirm that any reſolution was taken of 
executing it. The prifoner, he thought, was preſent at 
both theſe meetings; but he was ſure that at leaſt he was 
preſent at one of them. A declaration, he added, had 
been read by Ferguſon in Ruſſel's preſence: The rea- 
ſons of the intended inſurrection were there ſet forth, and 
all the public grievances fully diſplayed. 

Lord Howard had been one of the cabal of fx, eſta- 
bliſhed after Shafteſbury's flight; and two meetings had 
been held by the conſpirators, one at Hambden's, another 
at Ruſſel's. Howard depoſcd, that, at the firſt meet- 
ing, it was agreed to begin the inſurrection in the country 
betore the city ; the places were fixed, the proper quan - 
tity and kind of arms agreed on, and the whole plan of 
operations concerted : That at the ſecond meeting, the 
converſation chiefly turned upon their correſpondence 
with Argyle and the diſcontented Scots, and that the 
principal management of that affair was entrulted to 
Sidney, who had ſent one Aaron Smith into Scotland 
with proper inſtructions. He added, that in theſe deli- 
berations no queſtion was put, or votes collected; but 
there was no contradiction; and, as he took it, all of 
them, and the priſoner among the reſt, gave their con- 
ſent. 

Rumſey and Shephard were very unwilliug witneſſes 
againſt lord Ruſſel; and it appears from Grey's Secret 
Hiſtory, that, if they had pleaſed, they could have 
given a more explicit teſtimony againſt him. This re- 
luctance, together with the difficulty in recollecting cir- 
cumſtances of a converſation which had paſſed above 
eight months before, and which the perſons had not at that 
time any intention to reveal, may beget ſome flight ob- 
jeftion to their evidence. But on the whole it was un- 
doubtedly proved, that the inſurrection had been deli- 
berated on by the priſoner, and tully reſolved ; the = 
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priſal of the guards deliberated on, but not fully re- 
ſolved; and that an aſſaſſination had never once been 
mentioned nor imagined by him. So far the matter of 
fact ſeems certain: But ſtill, with regard to law, there 
remained a difficulty, and that of an important nature. 
The Enzliſh laws of treaſon, both in the manner of 
defining that crime, and in the proof required, are the 
mildeſt and moſt indulgent, and conſequently the moſt 
equitable, that are any-where to be found. The two 
chief ſpecies of treaſon, contained in the ſtatute of Ed- 
ward III. are the compaſſing and intending of the king's 
death, and the actually levying of war againſt him; and 
by the law of Mary, the crime muſt be proved by the 
concurring teſtimony of two witneſſes, to ſome overt act, 
tending to theſe purpoles. But the lawyers, partly de- 
ſirous of paying court to the ſovereign, partly convinced 
of ill conſequences which might attend ſuch narrow li- 
mitations, had introduced a greater latitude, both in the 
proof and definition of the crime. It was not required 
that the two witnefles ſhould teſtify the ſame preciſe overt 
act: It was ſufficient, that they both teſtified ſome overt 
act of the ſame treaſon; and though this evaſion may 
ſeem a ſubtilty, it had long prevailed in the courts of ju- 
dicature, and had at laſt been ſolemnly fixed by parlia- 
ment at the trial of 16rd Stafford. The lawyers bad uſed 
the ſame freedom with the law of Edward III. They 
had obſerved, that, by that ſtatute, if a man ſhould 
enter into a conſpiracy for a rebellion, ſhould even fix a 
correſpondence with foreign powers for that purpoſe, 
ſhould provide arms and money, yet, it he were detected 
and no rebe!lion enſued, he could not be tried for treaſon. 
To prevent this inconvenience, which it had been better 
to remedy by a new law, they had commonly laid their 
indictment tor intending the death of the king, and had 
produced the intention of rebellion as a proof of that 
other intention. But though this form of indictment 
and trial was very frequent, and many criminals had re- 
ceived ſentence upon it, it was ſtill conſidered as ſome- 
what irregular, and was plainly confounding by a ſo- 
phiſm, 'two ſpecies of treaſon, which the ſtatute had ac- 
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curately diſtinguiſned. What made this refinement ſh] 
more exceptionable was, that a law had paſſed ſoon after 
the reſtoration; in which the conſulting or the intending 
of a rebellion was, during Charles's lifetime, declared 
treaſon ; and it was required, that the proſecution ſhould 
be commenced within fix months after the crime was com- 
mitted. But notwithſtanding this ſtatute, the Jawyers 
had perſevered, as they (till do perſevere, in the old form 
of indictment; and both fir Harry Vane, and Oliver 
Plunkct, titular primate of Ireland, had been tried by 
it. Such was the general horror entertained againſt the 
old republicans and the pop'ſh conſpirators, that no one 
had murmured again{ this interpretation of the ſtatute z 
and the lawyers thought that they might follow the pre- 
ceckent, even in the caſe of the popular and beloved lord 
Ruſlel, Kuſſel's crime fell plainly within the ſtatute of 
Charles the IId; but the facts ſworn to by Rumſey and 
Shephard were beyond the {tz months required by law, 
and to the other facts Howard was a ſingle witneſs. To 
make the inclictment, therefore, more extenſive, the in- 
tention of murdering the king was comprehended in it ; 
and for prof of this intention the conſpiracy for rail- 
ing a rebellion was aſſigned; and what ſeemed to brin 
the matter ſtill nearer, the deſign of attacking the 
king's guards. | 
Ruſſel perceived this irregularity, and defired to have 
the point argued by counſel: The chiet-jultice told him, 
that this favour could not be gramed, unleſs he previ- 
oully confeſſed the facts charged upon him. The artifi- 
cial confounding of the two ſpecies of treaſon, though 
a practice ſupported by many precedents, is the chief, 
but not the oniy, hardſhip, of which Ruſſel had reaſon 
to complain on his trial. His defence was feeble; and 
he contented himſcit with proteſting, that he never had 
entertained any deſign againſt the life of the king, His 
veracity would not allow lum to deny the conſpiracy for 
an inſurrection. The jury were men of fair and repu- 
table characters, but zealous royaliſts: After a ſhort 
deliberation, they brought in the priloner guilty, 
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Applications were made to the king for a pardon: 
Even money, to the amount of a hundred thoutand 
pounds, was offered to the dutcheſs of Portlmouth by 
the old carl of Bedford, father to Ruſſel. The king was 
inexorable. He had been extremely haraſſed with the 
violence of the country party; and he had obſerved, 
that the priſoner, beſides his ſecret deſigns, had always 
been carried to the higheſt extremity of oppoſition in par- 
Hament. Ruſſel had even adopted a ſentiment, ſimilar to 
what we meet with in a letter of the younger Brutus, 
Had his father, he ſaid, adviſed the king to reject the 
excluſion-bill, he would be the firſt to move for a par- 
Jiamentary impeachment againſt him. When ſuch de- 
termined reſolution was obſerved, his popularity, his hu- 
manity, his juſtice, his very virtues, became fo many 
erimes, and were uſed as arguments againſt ſparing 
him. Charles therefore would go no farther than re- 
mitting the more ignominious part of the fentence, 
which the law requires to be pronounced againſt traitors. 
& Lord Ruflel,”” ſaid he, “ ſhall find, that I am poſ- 
F* ſeſſed of that prerogative, which in the cafe of lord 
& Stafford he thought proper to deny me.” As the 
fury of the country party had rendered it impoſſible tor 
the king, without the imminent danger of his crown, to 
pardon ſo many catholics, whom he firmly believed in- 
nocent, and even affectionate and loyal to him; he pro- 
bably thought, that, ſince the edge of the law was now 
ready to fall upon that party themſcives, they could not 
reaſonably expect that he would interpol: to fave them. 

Ruſſel's conſort, a woman of virtue, daughter and heir 
of the good earl of Southampton, threw herſcit at the 
king's feet, and pleaded with many tears the merits and 
loyalty of her father, as an atonement for thoſe errors, 
into which honeſt, however miſtaken, pr.ncipies had ſe- 
duced her huſband. Theſe ſupplications were the Juſt 
inftance of female weaknels (if they deſerve the name) 
which ſhe betrayed. Finding all applications vain, the 
collected courage, and not only fortified herſelf againſt 
the fatal blow, but endeayoured by her example to 
ſtrengtheu the reſolution of her unfa tuna: c lord. With 
1 M2 a tender 
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a tender and decent compoſure they took leave of each 
other on the day of his execution. ** The bitterneſs of 
death is now paſt,” ſaid he, when he turned from her. 
Lord Cavendiſh had lived in the cloſeſt intimacy with 
Ruſſel, and deſerted not his friend in the preſent calamity. 
He offered to manage his eſcape, by changing clothes 
with him, and remaining at all hazards in his place. 
Ruflel refuſed to fave his own life, by an expedient which 
might expoſe his friend to ſo many hardſhips. When 
the duke of Monmouth by meſſage offered to ſurrender 
himſelf, if Ruſſel thought that this meaſure would any- 
wile contribute to his ſafety ; “ It will be no advantage 
«© to me,“ he ſaid, „to have my friends die with me.“ 
Some of his expreſſions diſcover, not only compoſure, 
but good humour in this melancholy extremity. The 
day before his execution he was ſeized with a bleeding at 
the noſe, “I ſhall not now let blood to divert this dil- 
6 temper,” ſaid he to doctor Burnet who attended him; 
„ that will be done to-morrow. A little before the 
ſheriffs conducted him to the ſcaffold, he wound up his 
watch, ©* Now I have done,“ ſaid he, „with time, and 
& henceforth muſt think ſolely of eternity.“ 

(July 21.) The ſcaffold was erected in Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, a place diſtant from the Tower; and it was pro- 
bably intended, by conducting Ruſſel through ſo many 
ſtreets, to ſhow the mutinous city their beloved leader, 
once the object of all their confidence, now expoſed to 
the utmoſt rigours of the law, As he was the moſt po- 
pular among his own party; ſo was he ever the leaſt ob- 
noxious to the oppoſite fac ion: And his melancholy fate 
united every heart, ſenſible of humanity, in a tender com- 
paſſion for him. Without the leaſt change of counte- 
nance, he laid his head on the block; and at two ſtrokes 
it was ſevered from his body. 

In the ſpeech, which he delivered to the ſheriffs, he 
was very anxious to clear his memory from any impu- 
tation of ever intending the king's death, or any altera- 
tion in the government: He could not explicitly confeſs 
the projected inſurrection without hurting his friends, 
who might ſtill be called in queſtion for it; but he did 
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not purge himſelf of that deſign, which, in the preſent 
condition of the nation, he regarded as no crime. By 
many paſſages in his ſpeech he ſeems to the Jait to have 
Jain under the influence of party zeal; a paſſion which, 
being nouriſhed by a ſocial temper, and clothing itſelf 
under the appearance of principle, it is almoſt 1npoſiible 
for a virtuous man, who has aCted in pubjic life, ever 
thoroughly to eradicate. He profeſſed his entire belict 
in the popiſ plot: And he faid, that, though be had 
often heard the ſcizure of the guards mentioned, he had 
ever diſapproved of that attempt. To which he added, 
that the maſſacring of ſo many innocent men in cool 
blood was ſo like a popiſh practice, that he could not but 
abhor it. Upon the whole, the integrity and virtuous 
mtentions, rather than the capacity, of this unfortunate 
nobleman, ſeem to have been the ſhining parts of his 
character, 
Algernon Sidney was next brought to his trial. This 
2 perſon, ſon of the earl of Leiceſter, had entered 
deeply into the war againſt the late king; and though 
nowiſe tainted with enthuſiaſm, he had ſo far ſhared in 
all the counſels of the independent republican party, as 
to have been named on the high court of juſtice, which 
tried and condemned that monarch : He thought not pro- 
per, however, to take his ſeat among the judges. He 
ever oppoſed Cromwel's uſurpation with zeal and cou» 
rage; and after making all efforts againſt the reftpration, 
he reſolved to take no benefit of the general indemnity, 
but choſe voluntary baniſhment, rather than ſubmit to a 
government and family which he abhorred. As long 
as the republican party had any exiſtence, he was active 
in every ſcheme, however unpromiſing, which tended to 
promote their cauſe : But at length, in 1677, finding it 
neceſſary for his private affairs to return to England, he 
had applied for the king's pardon, and had obtained it. 
When the factions, ariſing from the popiſh plot, began 
to run high, Sidney, full of thoſe ideas of liberty, which 
he had imbibed from the great examples of antiquity, 
Joined the popular party; and was even willing to ſeck a 
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ſ. cond time, through all the horrors of civil war, for his 
adored republic. 

From this imperfect ſketch of the character and con- 
duct of this ſingular perſonage, it may eaſily be conceived 
how obnoxious he was become to the court and miniſtry: 
What alone renders them blameable was the illegal me- 
thod which they took for effe&ing their purpoſe againſt 
him. On Sidney's trial they produced a great number 
of witneſſes, who proved the reality of a plot in general; 
and when the priſoner exclaimed, that all theſe evidences 
ſaid nothing of him, he was answered, that this method 
of proceeding, however irregular, had been praftiſed in 
the proſecutions of the popiſh conſpirators ; a topic 
more fit to condemn one party than. to juſtity the other. 
The only witneſs who depoſed againſt Sidney, was lord 


Howard ; but as the law required two witnefles, a ma 
n 


expedient was fallen on to ſupply this deficiency. 
ranlacking the 1 cloſet, ſome diſcourſes on go- 
vernment were found ; in which he had maintained prin- 
ciples, favourable indeed to liberty, but ſuch as the beſt 
and moſt dutiful ſubjects in all ages have been known to 
embrace; the original contract, * ſource of power from 
a conſent of the people, the lawfuineſs of reſiſting ty- 
rants, the preference of liberty to the government of a 
fingle perſon. Theſe papers were aſſerted io be _ 
valent to a ſecond witneſs, and even to many witneſſes. 
The priſoner replied, that there was no other reaſon for 
aſcribing theſe papers to him as the author, beſides a 
fimilitude of hand; a proof which was never admitted 
in criminal proſecutions : That allowing him to be the 
author, he had compoſed them ſolely for his private 
amuſement, and had never publiſhed them to the world, 
or even communicated them to any fingle ge : That, 
when examined, they appeared, by the colour of the ink, 


to have been written many years before, and were in 
vain produced as evidence of a preſent conſpiracy * 
the government: And that where the law poſitively re- 
quires two witneſſes, one witneſs, attended with the moſt 


convincing circumſtances, could never ſuffice; _ 
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lefs, when ſupported by a circumſtance ſo weak and pre- 
carious. Al! theſe arguments, though urged by the 
—— with great courage and pregnancy of reaſon, 

ad no influence. The violent and inhuman Jefferies 
was now chiet-juſtice z and by his direction a partial 
jury was eaſily prevailed on to give verdi& againſt 

idney. His execution followed a few days after“: He 
complained, and with reaſon, of the iniquity of the 
ſentence ; but he had too much greatneſs of mind to den 
thofe conſpiracies with Monmouth and Ruſſel, in which 
he had been engaged. He rather gloried, that he now 
ſuffered for that good old cauſe, in which, from his earlieſt 
youth, he ſaid, he had enliſted himſelf. | 

The execution of Sidney is regarded as one of the 
greateſt blemiſhes of the preſent reign. The evidence 
againſt him, it muſt be confeſſed, was not legal; and 
the jury, who condemned him, were, for that reaſon, 
very blameable. But that after ſentence paſſed by 
2 court of judicature, the king ſhould interpoſe and par- 
don a man, who, though otherwiſe poſſeſſed of merit, 
was undoubtedly guilty, who had ever been a moſt in- 
flexible and moſt inveterate enemy to the royal family, 
and who lately had even abuſed the king's clemency, might 
be an act of heroic generoſity, but can never be regarded 
as a neceſſary and indiſpenſable duty. 

Howard was alſo the ſole evidence againſt Hambden 
and his teſtimony was not ſupported by any material cir- 
cumſtance. The crown-lawyers therefore found it in 
vain to try the priſoner for treaſon : They laid the indi&- 
ment only for a miſdemeanour, and obtained ſentence 
againſt him. The fine impoſed was exorbitant; no leſs 
than forty thouſand pounds. 

Holloway, a merchant of Briſtol, one of the conſpi- 
rators, had fled to the Weſt-Indies, and was now brought 
over. He had been outlawed ; but the year allowed him 
for ſurrendering himſelf was not expired. A trial was 
therefore offered him: But as he had at firſt confeſſed his 
being engaged in a conſpiracy for an inſurrection, and 
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even allowed that he had heard ſome diſcourſe of an 
aſſaſſina!tzon, though he had not approved of it, he 
thonght it more expedient to throw himſelf on the 
king's mercy. He was executed, perſiſting in the lame 
conictiion. 

Sir Thomas Armſtrong, who had been ſeized in Hol- 
land, and ſent over by Chidley, the king's miniſter, 
was preciſely in the ſame ſituation with Holloway: But 
the ſame favour, or rather juſtice, was retulcd , him. 
The lawyers pretended, that, unleſs he had voluntarily 
ſurrendered himſelf before the expiration of the time 
aligned, he could not claim the privilege of a trial; 
not conſidering that the ſeizure of. his perſon ought in 
equity to be ſuppoſed the accident which prevented him. 
Tic king bore a great enmity againit this gentleman, 
by whom he believed the duke of Monmouth to have 
been ſeduced from his duty: He alto aſſerted, that 
Armſtrong had once promiſed Cromwel to aſſaſſinate 
him; though it mult be confeſſed, that the priſoner 
juſtified himſelf from this imputation by very ſtrong 
arguments. Theſe were the reaſons of that injuſtice 
which was now done him. It was apprehended that 
ſuthcient evidence of his guilt could not be produced ; 
and that even the partial juries, which were now re- 
turned, and which allowed themſelves to be entirely 
directed by Jefferies and other violent judges, would 
not give ſentence againſt him. 

On the day that Ruſſel was tried, Eſſex, a man emi- 
nent both fur virtues and abilities, was found in the 
Tower with his throat cut. The coroner's inquelt 
brought in their verdict, ſelf-murder : Yet becauſe two 
children ten years old (one of whom too departed from 
his evidence) had affirmed that they heard a great noiſe 
from his window, and that they ſaw a hand throw out 
a bloody razor ; theſe circumſtances were Jaid hold of, 
and the murder was aſcribed to the king and the duke, 
who happened that morning to pay a viſit to the Tower. 
Eſſex was ſubject to fits of deep melancholy, and had 
been ſeized with one immediately vpon his commitment : 


He was accuſtomed to maintain the lau fulneſs of ſui- 
cide ; 
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cide : And his counteſs, upon a ſtrict inquiry, which 
was committed to the care of Dr. Burnet, found no 
zeaſon to confirm the ſuſpicion: Yet could not all theſe 
circumſtances, joined to many others, entirely remove 
the imputation. It is no wonder, that faction is ſo pro- 
ductive of vices of all kinds: For, beſides that it inflames 
all the paſſions, it tends much to remove thoſe great 
reſtrainis, honour and ſhame ; when men find, that no 
aniquity can loſe them the applauſe of their own party, 
and no innocence ſccure them againſt the calumnies of 
the oppoſite. | 

But though there is no reaſon to think that Eſſex had 
been murdered by any orders from court, it muſt be 
acknowledged than an unjuſtifiable uſe in Ruſſel's trial 
was made of that incident. The king's counſel men- 
tioned it in their pleadings as a ftrong proof of the 
conſpiracy z and it is ſaid to have had great weight with 
the jury. It was inſiſted on in Sidney's trial fer the 
fame purpole. 

Some memorable cauſes, tried about this time, though 
they have no relation to the Rye- houſe conſpiracy, ſhow 
the temper of the bench and ct the juries. Oates was 
convicted of having called the duke a popiſh traitor ; 
was condemned in damages to the amount of one hun- 
dred thouſand pounds ; and was adjudged to remain in 
priſon till he ſhould make payment. A like ſentence 
was paſſed upon Dutton-Colt for a like offence. Sir 
Samuel Barnardiſton was fined ten thouſand pounds; 
becauſe in ſome private letters which had been inter- 
cepted, he had reflected on the government. This 
gentleman was obnoxious, becauſe he had been foreman 
of that jury which rejected the bill againſt Shafteſbury. 
A pretence was therefore fallen upon tor puniſhing him; 
though ſuch a precedent may juſtly be deemed a very 
unuſual act of ſeverity, and ſuſficient to deſtroy all con- 
fidence in private friendſhip end correſpondence. 

There is another remarkable trial which ſhows the 
diſpoſition of the courts of judicature, and which, 
though it paſſed in the entuing year, it may not be 
improper to relate in this place. One Roſewel, a preſ- 
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byterian preacher, was accuſed by three women of 
having ſpoken treaſonable words in a ſermon. They 
{wore to two or three periods, and agreed ſo exadly 
together, that there was not the ſmalleſt variation in 
their depoſitions. Roſewel on the other hand made a very 
good defence. He proved, that the witneſles were lewd 
and infamous perſons. He proved, that, even during 
Cromwel's uſurpaticus, he had always been a royaliſt ; 
tlat he prayed conſtantly for the King in his family; and 
that in his lermons he often inculcated the obligations 
of loyalty. And as to the ſermon of which he was ac- 
culed, feveral witnelles, who heard it, and ſome who 
wrote it in ſhort-hand, depoſed that he had uſed no 
ſuch expreſſions as theſe which were imputed to him. 
lie offered his own notes as a farther proof. The 
women could not ſhow, by any circumſtance or witnels, 
that they were at his meeting. And the expreſſions, to 
which they depoſcd, were fo groſs, that no man in his 
ſenſes could be ſuppoſed to employ them before a mixt 
audience, It was alio urged, that it appeared next to 
impoſlible tor three women to remember ſo long a period 
upon one ſingle hearing, and to remember it ſo exactly, 
as to agree to a tittie in their depoſitions with regard to 
it. The prifener offered to put the whole upon this 
iſſue: He would pronounce, with his uſual tone of 
voice, a period as long as that to which they had ſworn ; 
and then let them try to repeat it, if they could. What 
was more unaccountable, they had forgotten even the 
text of his ſermon ; nor did they remember any ſingle 
paſſage, but the words to which they gave evidence. 
After ſo ſtrong a defence, the ſolicitor- general thought 
not proper to make any reply: Even Jefferies went no 
farther than ſome general declamations againſt conventi- 
cles and preſbyterians: Yet ſo violent were party pre- 
judices, that the juny gave a verdict againſt the priſoner; 
which however appcared ſo paipably unjuſt, that it was 
not carried into execution. 

Tue duke of Monmouth had abſconded on the firſt 
diſcovery of the conſpiracy z and the gourt could get no 
intelligence of him. At length, Halifax, who began 

to 


to apprehend the too great prevalence of the royal party, 
and who thought that Monmouth's intereſt would prove 
the beſt counterpoile to the duke's, diſcovered his re- 
treat, and prevailed on him to write two letters to the 
king, full of the tenderett and moſt ſuhmiſſive expreſ- 
ſions. The king's fondneſs was revived ; and he per- 
mitted Monmouth to come to court. He even endea- 
vou ed to mediate a reconciliation between his ſon and 
his brother; and having promiſed Monmouth, that his 
teſtimony ſhould never be employed againſt any of his 
friends, he engaged him to give a full account of the 

lot. But, in order to put the country party to ſilence, 
G called next day an extraordinary council, and in- 
formed them, that Monmouth had ſhowed great peni- 
tence for the ſhare which he had had in the late conſp?- 
racy, and had expreſſed his reſolutions never more to 
engage in ſuch criminal enterpriſes. He went ſo far as 
to give orders, that a paragraph to the hke purpoſe 
ſhouid be inferted in the Gazette. Monmouth kept 
filence till he had obtained his pardon in form: But 
finding that, by taking this Rep, he was entirely dif- 
graced with his party, and that even though he ſhould 
not be produced in court as an evidence, his teſtimony, 
being fo publicly known, might have weight with juries 
on any future trial, he reſolved at all hazards to retrieve 
his honour. His emiflarics, therefore, received orders 
to deny that he had ever made any ſuch confeſſion as 
that which was imputed to him; and the party exclaimed, 


that the whole was an impoſture of the court. The king, 


provoked at this conduct, baniſhed Monmouth his pre- 
ſence, and afterwards ordered him to depart the kingdom. 

The court was aware, that the malcontents in Eng- 
land had held a correſpondence with thoſe of Scotland; 
and that Baillie of Jerviſwood, a man of merit and 
learning, with two gentlemen of the name of Campbel, 
had come to London, under pretence of negotiating the 
ſettlement of the Scottiſh preſbyterians in Carolina, but 
really with a view of concerting meaſures with the Eng- 
liſh conſpirators. Baillie was ſent priſoner to Edin- 


burgh ; but as uo evidence appeared agoinft him, the 
council 
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council required him to ſwear, that he would anſwer all 
queitions which ſhould be propounded to him. He re- 
tuled to ſubmit to ſo iniquitous a condition; and a fine 
of fix thouſand pounds was impoſed upon him. At 
length, two perſons, Spence and Carltares, being put 
to the torture, gave evidence which involved the earl of 
Tarras and ſome others, who, in order to ſave them- 
ſelves, were reduced to accule Baillie. He was brought 
to trial; and being in fo languiſhing a condition from 
the treatment which he had met with in priſon, that it 
was feared he would not ſurvive that night, he was 
ordered to be executed the very afternoon on which he 
received ſentence, 

The leverities exerciſed during this part of the preſent 
reign, were much contrary to the ulla tenour of the 
king's conduct; and though thoſe who ſtudied his 
character more narrowly, haye pronounced, that towards 
great offences he was rigid and inexorable, the nation 
were more inclined to aſcribe every unjuſt or hard mea- 
ſure to the prevalence of the duke, into whoſe hancs 
the king had, from indolence, not from any opinion of 
his brother's ſuperior capacity, reſigned the reins of 
g2vernment. The crown indeed gained great advantage 
trom the detection of the conſpiracy, and loſt none by 
the rigorous execution of the couſpirators z The horror 
entertained againſt the aſſaſſination plot, which was ge- 
nerally confounded with the project for an inſurrection, 
rendered the whole party unpopular, and reconciled the 
nation to the meaſures of the court. The moſt loyal 
addreſſes came from all parts; and the doctrine of ſub- 
miſſion to the civil magiſtrate, and even of an unlimited 
paſſive obedience, became the reigning principle of the 
times. The univerſity of Oxford paſſed a folemn de- 
cree condemning ſome doctrines which they termed re- 
publican, but which indeed are, moſt of them, the oniy 
tenets on which liberty and a limited conſtitution can be 
founded. The faction of the excluſioniſts, lately ſo 
numerous, powerful, and zealous, were at the king's 
feet ; and were as much fallen in their ſpirit as in their 
credit with the nation. Nothing that had the leaſt ap- 
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pearanee of oppoſition to the court, could be hearkened 
to by the public “. 

(1684.) The king endeavoured to increaſe his pre- 
ſent popularity by every art; and knowing, that the 
tuſpicion of popery was of all others the moſt dangerous, 
he judged it proper to marry his niece, the lady Anne, 
to prince George, brother to the king of Denmark. 
All the credit, however, and perſuaſion of Halifax, 
could not engage him to call a parliament, or truſt the 
nation with the election of a new repreſentative. Though 
his revenues were extremely burdened, he rather chote 
to ſtruggle with the preſent difficulties, than try an ex- 
. which, by raiſing afreſh ſo many malignant 

unours, might prove dangerous to his repole. The 
duke likewiſe zealouſly oppoſed this propoſal, and even 
engaged the king in meaſures which could have no 
tendency, but to Yender any accommodation with a 
2323 altogether impracticable. Williams, wha 

ad been ſpeaker during the two laſt parliaments, was 
proſecuted for warrants, iſſued by him, in obedience to 
orders of the houſe : A breach of privilege, which it 
ſeemed not likely any future houſe of commons would 
leave unqueſtioned. Danby and the popiſh lords, who 
had ſo long been confined in the Tower, and who ſaw 
no profpet of a trial in parliament, applied by petition, 
and were admitted to bail: A. meaſure juſt in itlelf, but 
deemed a great encroachment on the privileges of that 
aſſembly. The duke, contrary to law, was reſtored to 
the office of high-admiral, without taking the teſt. 

Had the leaſt grain of jealouſy or emulation been 
mixgd in the king's character; had he been acuated by 
that concern for his people's or even for his own, honour, 
which his high ſtation demanded, he would have ha- 


ln the month of November this year died prince Rupert, 
in the ſixty-third year of his age. He had left his ow 
country ſo early, that he had become an entire Engliſhman, 
and was even ſuſpected, in his latter days, of a bias to the 
country party. He was for that reaſon much neglected as 
court. The duke of Lauderdale died alſo this year, 
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zarded many domeſtic inconveniencies rather than allow 
France to dumineer in fo haughty a manner as that which 
at preſent ſhe aſſumed in every negotiation. The peace 
of Nimeguen, impoſed by the Dutch on theic unwilling 
allies, had disjointed the whole confederacy ; and all the 
powers engaged in it had diſbanded their ſupernumerary 
troops, which they found it difficult to ſubſiſt. Lewis 
alone ſtill maintained a powerful army, and by his pre- 
parations rendered himſelf every day more formidable, 
He now acted as if he were the ſole ſovereign in Europe, 
and as if all other princes were ſoon to become his 
vaſſals. Courts or chambers were erected in Metz and 
Briſac, for reuniting ſuch territories as had ever been 
members of — part of his new conqueſts. They made 
inquiry into titles buried in the moſt remote antiquity, 
They cited the neighbouring princes to appear before 
them, and iſſued decrees, expelling them the conteſted 
territories. The important town of Straſbourg, an 
ancient and a free ſtate, was ſeized by Lewis: Aloft 
was demanded of the Spaniards, on a frivolous, and 
even ridiculous, pretence; and upon their refuſal to 
yield it, Luxembourg was blockaded, and toon after 
taken “. Genoa had been bombarded, becaufe the 
Genoeſe had ſtipulated to build ſome gallies for the 
Spaniards, and, in order to avoid more ſevere treatment, 
that republic was obliged to yield to the moſt mortifying 
conditions. The empire was inſulted in its head and 
principal members ; and uſed no other expedient for re- 
dreſs, than impotent complaints and remonſtrances. 
Spain was ſo enraged at the inſolent treatment which 
ſhe met with, that, without conſidering her preſent 
weak condition, ſhe declared war againſt her haughty 
enemy : She hoped that the other powers of Europe, 
ſenſible of the common danger, would fly to her afhit- 
ance. . The prince of Orange, whole ruling paſſions 


* It appears from ſir John Dalrymple's Appendix, that 
the king received from France a million of livres for his 
connivance at the ſeiure of Luxempourg, belide his ordinary 
penſion. 
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were love of war and animoſity againſt France, ſeconded 
every-where the applications of the Spaniards. In the 
year 1681, he made a journey to England, in order to 
engage the king into cloſer meaſures with the confe- 
derates. He allo propoſed to the States to make an aug- 
mentation of their forces; but ſeveral of the provinces, 
and even the town of Amſterdam, had been gained by 
the French, and the propoſal was rejected. The prince's 
enemies derived the moſt plauſible reaſons of their oppo- 
ſition from the ſituation of England, and the known and 
avowed attachments of the Engliſh monarch. 

No ſooner had Charles diſmiſſed his parliament, and 
embraced the reſolution of governing by prerogative 
alone, than he dropped his new. alliance with Spain, 
and returned to his former dangerous connexions with 
Lewis, This prince had even offered to make him 
arbiter of his differences with Spain; and the latter 
power, ſenſible of Charles's partiality, had refuſed to 
ſubmit to ſuch a diſadyantageous propoſal. Whether 
any money was now remitted to Engiand, we do not 
certainly Know: But we may fairly profits that the 
king's neceſſitics were in ſome degree relieved by France “. 
And though Charles had reaſon to apprehend the utmoſt 
danger from the great, and fill increaſing, naval power 
of that kingdom, joined to the weak condition of the 
Engliſh fleet, no conſideration was able to route him from 
his preſent lethargy. 

It is here we are to fix the point of the higheſt exalta- 
tion, which the power of Lewis or that of any European 
prince, ſince the age of Charlemagne, had ever attained, 
The monarch, moſt capable ot oppoling his progreſs, 
was entireiy engaged in his iſs and the Turks, 
invited by the malcontents of Hungary, were preparing 
to invade the emperor, and to diſable that prince from 
making head againſt the progrets of the French power, 
Lewis may even be accuſed of overſight, in not making 
ſufficient advantage of ſuch favourable opportunities, 
which he was never afterwards able ta recall. But that 
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monarch, though more governed by motives of ambi- 
tion than by thoſe of juſtice or moderation, was ſtill 
more actuated by the ſnggeſtions of vanity. He con- 
tented himſelf with inſulting and dominecring over all 
the princes and free ſtates of Europe; and he thereby 
provoked their reſentment without ſubduing their power. 
While every one, who approached his perſon, and behaved 
with ſubmiſſion to his authority, was treated with the 
higheſt politeneſs; all the neighbouring potentates had 
ſucceſſively felt the effects of his hanghty imperious diſ- 
poſition. And by indulging his poets, orators, and 
courtiers, in their flatteries, and in their prognoſtications 
of univerſal empire, he conveyed faſter, than by the pro- 
ſpect of his power alone, the apprehenſion of general con- 
queſt and ſubjection. | 
(1685.) The French greatneſs never, during his 
whole reign, inſpired Charles with any apprehenſions; 
and Clifford, it is ſaid, one of his moſt tavoured mi- 
niſters, went ſo far as to affirm, that it were hetter for 
the king to be viceroy under a great and generous mo- 
narch, than a ſlave to five hundred of his own inſolent 
ſubjects. The ambition, therefore, and uncontrolled 
power of Lewis were no diminution of Charles's hap- 
pineſs; and in other reſpetts his condition ſeemed at 
preſent more eligible than it had ever been ſince his re- 
ſtoration. A mighty faction which had ſhaken his 
throne, and menaced his family, was totally ſubdued ; 
and by their precipitate indiſcretion had expoſed them- 
ſelves both to the rigour of the laws and to public 
hatred, He had recovered his former popularity in the 
nation ; and what probably pleaſed him more than hay- 
ing a compliant parliament, he was enabled to govern 
Altogether without one. But it is certain, that the king, 
amidſt all theſe promiſing circumſtances, was not happy 
or ſatisfied. Whether he found himſelf expoſed to dith- 
culties for want of money, or dreaded a recoil of the 
pular humour from the preſent arbitrary meaſures, is 
uncertain. Perhaps the violent, imprudent temper of 
the duke, by puſhing Charles upon dangerous attempts, 
gave him apprehenſion and uncaſineſs. He was _ 
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heard one day to fay, in oppoſing ſome of the duke's 
haſty counſels, „Brother, I am too old to go again to 
„ my travels: You may, if you chuſe it.“ Whatever 
was the cauſe of the king's diſſatisfaction, it ſeems pro- 
bable, that he was meditating ſome change of mealures, 
and had formed a new plan of adminiſtration. He was 
determined, it is thought, to ſend the duke to Scotland, 
to recall Monmouth, to ſummon a parliament, to diſmiſy 
all his unpopular miniſters, and to throw himſelf entirely 
on the good-will and affections of bis ſubjets*. Amidit 
theſe truly wiſe and virtupus deligns, he was ſeized 
with a ſudden fit, which reſeinbled an apoplexy; and 
though he was recovered from it by bleeding, he languiſh- 
ed only for a few days, and then expired , in the fifty- 
fifth year of his age, and twenty- fifth of his reign. He 
was ſo happy in a good conlttuticn of body, and had 
ever been ſo remarkably careful of his health, that his 
death ſtruck as great a ſurpriſe into his ſubjects, as if he 
had been in the flower of his youth. And their great 
concern for him, owing to their affection for his per- 
ſon, as well as their dread of his ſucceſſor, very naturally, 
when joined to the critical time of his death, begat the 
ſuſpicion of poiſon, All circumſtances however con- 
ſidered, this ſuſpicion muſt be allowed to vaniſh ; like 
many others, of which all hiſtories are full. 

During the few days of the king's illneſs, clergymen 
of the church of England attended him; but he dit- 
covered a total indifference towards their devotions and 
exhortation, Catholic prieſts were hrought, and he re- 
ceived the ſacrament from them, accompanied with the 
other rites of the Romiſh church, Two papers were 
found in his cabinet, written with his own hand, and 
containing arguments in favour of that communion. 
The duke had the imprudence immediately to publiſh 
theſe papers, and thereby both confirmed all the reproaches 
of thoſe who had been the greateſt enemies to his brother's 


King James's Memoirs confirm this rumour, as alſo 
D'*Avaux's Negotiatgons, 14 Dec. 1684. 
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meaſures, and afforded to the world a ſpecimen of his own 
bigotry. 

If we ſurvey the character of Charles II. in the dif- 


ferents lights, which it will admit of, it will appear va- 


rious, and give riſe to different and even oppoſite ſenti- 
ments. When conſidered as a companion, he appears 
the moſt amiable and engaging of men ; and indeed, in 
this view, his deportment muſt be allowed altogether 
unexceptionable, His love of raillery was ſo tempered 
with good breeding, that it was never offenſive: His 


| 33 to ſatire was ſo checked with diſcretion, that 


is friends never dreaded their becoming the object of it: 
His wit, to uſe the expreſſion of one who knew him well, 
and who was himſelf a good judge“, could not be ſaid 
ſo much to be very refined or elevated, qualities apt to 
beget jealouſy and apprehenſion in company, as to be 
a plain, gaining, well-bred, recommending kind of wit. 
And though perhaps he talked more than ſtrict rules 
of behaviour might permit, men were ſo pleaſed with 
the affable communicative deportment of the monarch, 
that they always went away contented both with him and 
with themſelves. This indeed is the moſt ſhining part 
of the king's character; and he ſeems to have been 
ſenſible of it: For he was fond of dropping the for- 
mality of ſtate, and of relapſing every moment into the 
companion, 

In the duties of private life his conduct, though not 
free from exception, was, in the main, laudable. He 
was an eaſy generous lover, a civil obliging huſband, a 
friendly brother, an indulgent father, — 4 a good - natured 
maſter. The voluntary friend ſhips, however, which this 
prince contracted, nay, even his ſenſe of gratitude, were 
feeble; and he never attached hiniſelf to any of his mi- 
niſters or courtiers with a ſincere affection. He be- 
lieved them to have no motive in ſerving him but ſelf- 
intereſt; and he was ſtill ready, in his turn, to ſacrifice 
them to preſent eaſe or convenience. 
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With a detail of his private character we muſt ſee 
bounds to our panegyric on Charles. The other parts 
of his conduct may admit of ſome apology, but can de- 
ſerve mall applauſe. He was indeed fo much fitted for 
private life, preferably to public, that he even poſſeſſed 
order, frugality, and economy, in the former: Was 
profuſe, thoughtleſs, and negligent, in the latter. When 
we conſider him as a ſovereign, his character, though not 
altogether deſtitute cf virtue, was in the main dangerous 
to his people, and diſhonourable to himſelf, Negligent 
of the intereſts of the nation, careleſs of its glory, averſe 
to its religion, jealous of its liberty, laviſh of its trea- 
ſure, ſparing only of its blood; he expoſed it by his 
meaſures, though he ever appeared but in ſport, to the 
danger of a furious civil war, and even to the ruin and 
ignominy of a foreign conqueſt. Vet may all theſe enor- 
mities, if fairly and candidly examined, be imputed, in a 
great meaſure, to the indolence of his temper : A fault 
which, however unfortunate in a monarch, it is impoſſible 
for us to-regard with great ſeverity. 

It has been remarked of Charles, that he never 
ſaid a fooliſh thing nor ever did a wiſe one: A cen= 
ſure which, though too far carried, ſeems to have 
ſome foundation in his character and deportment. When 
the king was informed of this ſaying, he obſerved, 
that the matter was eaſily accounted for: For that 
= diſcourſe was his own, his actions were the mi- 
niſtry's. 

If we refle&t on the appetite for power inherent in 
human nature, and add to it the king's education in fo- 
reign countries, and among the cavaliers, a party which 
would naturally exaggerate the late uſurpations of po- 
pular aſſemblies upon the rights of monarchy ; it is not 
furpriſing, that civil liberty ſhould not find in him a very 
zealous patron, Haraſſed with domeſtic faction, 
of calumnies and complaints, oppreſſed with debts, 
ſtraitened in his revenue, he ſought, though with feeble 
efforts, for a form of government, more ſimple in its 
ſtruture and more eaſy in its management. But his 
attachment to France, atter all the pains, which we have 
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taken, by inquiry and conjeAure, to fathom it, conins 
ſtill ſomething, it mult be conte (ſed, myſterious and in- 
explicable. The hopes ef rendering himſelf ablulute by 
Lewis's aſſiſtance ſeem ſo chimerical, that they could 
ſcarcely be retained with ſuch obſtinacy by a prince of 
Charles's penetration: And as to pecuniary ſubjuiies, he 
ſurely ſpent much greater ſums in one ſeaſon, during the 
ſecond Dutch war, than were remitted him from France 
during the whole courſe of his reign. I am apt thee- 
fore to imagine, that Charles was in this particular 
guided chiefly by inclination, and by a prepoſleſſion in 
favour of the French nation. He conſidered that people 
as gay, ſprightly, polite, elegant, courteous, devoted to 
their prince, and attached to the catholic faith, and for 
theſe reaſons he cordially loved them. The oppoſite cha- 
racter of the Dutch had rendered them the objects of his 
averſion; and even the uncourtly humours of the Engliſh 
made him very indifferent towards them. Our notions 
of intereſt are much warped by our affections; and ii is 
not altogether without example, that a man may be guid- 
ed by national prejudices, who has ever been little biaſſed 
by private and perſonal friendſhip. 

he character of this prince has been elaborately 
drawn by two great maſters, perfectly well acquainted 
with him, the duke of Buckingham and the marquis of 
Halifax ; not to mention ſeveral elegant ſtrokes given by 
fir William Temple. Dr. Welwood likewiſe and biſhop 
Burnet have employed their pencil on the ſame ſubject : 
But the former is ſomewhat partial in his favour ; as 
the latter is by far too harſh and malignant. Inſtead of 
finding an exact parallel between Charles II. and the 
emperor Tiberius, as aſſerted by that prelate, it would be 
more juſt to remark a ſull contraſt and oppoſition. The 
emperor ſeems as much to have fſarpatied the king in 
abilities, as he falls ſhort of him in virtue. Provident, 


wile, active, jealous, malignant, dark, ſullen, unſociable, © 


reſerved, cruel, unreknting, unforgiving ; theſe are the 
lights under which the Roman tyrant has been trant- 
mitted to us. And the cnly circumſtance in which it 
can julily be pretended he was ümilar to Charles, is 
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his love of women, a paſſion which is too generaT 
to form any ftriking reſemblance, and which that de- 
tettable and deteited , moniter ſhared alſo with unnatural 
appetites. 
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Liug's firſt tranſaftions—4 parliamem - Arguments for 
and againſt a revenie for liſe—Oates convicted of 
perjury—Monmouth's invaſin—His defeat—and ex- 
ecution—Cruelties of Kirkee=and of Jefferies—State 
of affairs in Scotland— Argyle's invaſion-=defeat—and 
execution—A parliament—French perſecutions—The 
diſpenſing power State of Ireland—Breach betwixt 
the king and the church—Court of eccleſiaſtical com- 
miſſion — Sentence againſt the biſhop of London—Suſ- 
penſion of the penal laws State of Ireland—Embaſly 
to Rome— Attempt upon Magdalen Callege— Impriſon- 
ment — trial and acquittal of the biſhops—Birth of the 
prince of Wales. 


THE firſt act of James's reign was to aſſemble the 

privy- council; where, after ſome praiſes beſtowed 
on the memory of his predeceſſor, he made profeſſions 
of his reſolution to maintain the eſtabliſhed government, 
both in church and ſtate. Though he had been reported, 
he ſaid, to have imbibed arbitrary principles, he knew 
that the laws of England were ſufficient to make him as 
great a monarch as he could wiſh ; and he was deter- 
mined never to depart from them. And as he had 
heretofore ventured his life in defence of the nation, he 
would {till go as far as any man in maintaining all its juſt 
rights and liberties. 

This ditcourſe was received with great applauſe, not 
only by the council, but by the nation, The king uni- 
verſally patled for a man of great ſincerity and great 

honour 3 
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honour; and as the current of favour rap at that time 
for the court, men believed that his intentions were con- 
for mable to his expreſſions. 4 We have now,“ it wes 
ſaid, © the word of a king; and a word never yet 
& broken.” Addreſſes came from all quarters, full of 
duty, nay of the moſt ſervile adulation. Every one 
haltened to pay court to the new monarch *: And James 
had reaſon to think, that, notwithſtanding the violent 
efforts made by ſo.potent a party for his excluſion, no 
throne in Europe was better eſtabliſned than that of 
England, 

The king, however, in the firft exerciſe of his au- 
thority, ſhowed, that either he was not ſincere in his pro- 
feſſions of attachment to the laws, or that he had enter- 
tained ſo lofty an idea of his own legal power, that even 
his utmeſt fincerity would tend very little to ſecure the 
Itberties of the people. All the cuſtoms and the greater 

art of the exciſe had been ſettled by parliament on the 
Jate king during life, and conſequentiy the grant was now 
expired; nor had the ſucceſſor any right to levy the te 
branches of revenue. But James iſſued a proclamation, 
ordering the cuſtoms and excite to be paid as before; 
and this exertion of power he weuld not deign to qualify 
by the leaſt act or even appearance ot condeſcenſion. It 
was propoſed to him, that, in order to prevent the ill 
effects of any intermiſſion in levy ing theſe duties, entries 
ſhould be made, and bonds for the ſums be taken from 
the merchants and brewers; but the payment be ju{- 
pended till the parliament ſt:oulil give authority to receive 
it. This precaution was recemmended as an expreſſicn 


F * The quakers' addreſs was eſteemed ſomewhat ſingular 
for its plainneſs and ſimplicity. It was conceived in rheſe 
terms: © We are come to teſtify our ſorrow for the death of 
« our good friend Charles, and our joy for thy being made 
& our governor, We are told thou art not of the perſuaſicn 
% of the church of England, no more than we: Where- 
« fore we hope thou wilt grant us the ſame liberty which 
&« thou alloweſt thyſelf. Which doing, we with thee all 
« manner of happineſs. PETR 
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&f deference to that aflembly, or rather to the laws: But 
for that very reaſon, probably, it was rejected by the king, 
who thought that the commons would thence be in- 
vited to aſſume more authority, and would regard 
the whole revenue, and conſequently the whole power, 
of the crown, as depeadant on their good will and 
leaſure. 

The king likewiſe went openly, and with all the en- 
ſigns of his dignity, to mals, an illegal meeting: And 
by this imprudence he diſplayed at once his arbitrary dil- 
poſition, and the bigotry of his principles: Thoſe two 
creat characteriſtics of his reign, and bane of his ad- 
miniſtration, He even ſent Caryl, as his agent, to Rome, 
in order to make ſubmiſſions to the pope, and to pave the 
way for a ſolemn re- admiſſion of England into the boſom 
of the catholic church. The pope, Innocent the XIth, 
prudently adviſed the king not to be too precipitate in 
his meaſures, nor rathly attempt what repeated experience 
might convince him was impracticable. The Spaniſh 
ambaſſador, Ronquillo, deeming the tranquillity of Eng- 
land neceſſary for the ſupport of Spain, uſed the freedom 
to make like remonſtrances. He obſerved to the king, 
how buſy the prieſts appeared at court, and adviſed him 
not to aſſent with too great facility to their dangerous 
counſels. * Is it not the cuſtom in Spain,” faid James, 
te for the king to conſult with his conteſſor? “ Ves, 
replied the ambaſſador, ** and it is for that very reaſon 
« our affairs ſucceed ſo ill.“ 

James gave hopes on his acceſſion, that he would hold 
the balance of power more ſteadily than his predeceſſor; 
and that France, inſtead of rendering England ſubſer- 
vient to her ambitious projects, would now meet with 
ſtrong oppoſition from that kingdom. Beſides applying 
himſelf to buſineſs with induſtry, he ſeemed jealous of 
national honour, and expreſſed great care, that no more 
reſy:& ſhould be paid to the French ambaſſa:lor at Lon- 
don than his own received at Paris. But theſe appear- 
ances were not ſufficiently ſupported, and he found him- 
ſelf immediately under the neceſſity of falling inte a 
uman with that great monarch, who, by his power y 
a Wi 
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well as his zeal, ſeemed alone able to aſſiſt him in this 
— — formed for promoting the catholic religion itt 

n . 

Notwithſtanding the king's prejudices, all the chief 
offices of clic crown continued (till in the hands of pro- 
teſtants. Roeheſter was treafurer ; his brother Claren- 
don chamberlain; Godolphin chamberlain to the queen; 
Sunderland ſecretary of ſtate ;, Halifax preſident of the 
council. This nobleman had ſtocd in oppoſition to 
James during the laſt years of his brother's reign; and 
when he attempted, on the acceſſion, to make ſome apo- 
logy for his late meaſures, the king told him, that he 
would forget every thing paſt, except his behaviour du- 
ring the bill of excluſion. On other occaſions, however, 
James appeared not of ſo forgiving a temper. When. 
the principal excluſioniſts came to pay their reſpects to 
the new ſovereign, they either were not admitted, oy 
were received very coldly, ſometimes even with frowns. 
This conduct might ſuit the character, which the king 
fo much affected, of ſincerity: But by ſhowing, that 
a king of England could reſent the quarrels of a duke 
of York, he gave his pecple no high idea either of his 
lenity or magnanimity. N 

On all occaſions, the king was open in declaring, that 
men muſt now look for a more active and more vigilant 

overnment, and that he would retain no miniſters, who 
did not practiſe an unreſerved obedience to his commands. 
We are not indeed to look for the ſprings of his admi- 


niſtration ſo much in his council and chief officers of 


ſtate, as in his own temper, and in the character of thoſe 
rſons with whom he ſecretly conſulted. The queen 
— great influence over him; a woman of ſpirit, whole. 


conduct had been 1 till ſhe arrived at that high dig- 


nity. She was much governed hy the 2 eſpecially 
the Jeſuits ; and as theſe were alſo the 1 * favourites, 
all public meaſures were taken originally from the ſug- 

ſtions of theſe men, and bore evident marks of their 
1gnorance in government, and of the violence of their 
religious zeal, 
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The king however had another attachment, ſeemingly 
not very conſiſtent with this devoted regard to his queen 
and to his prieſts: It was to Mrs. Sedley, whom he 
ſoon after created counteſs of Dorcheſter, and who ex- 
pected to govern him with the ſame authority which the 
dutchels of Portſmouth had poſſeſſed during the former 
reign. But James, who had entertained the ambition of 
converting his people, was told, that the regularity of 
his life ought to correſpond to the lanctity of his inten- 
tions; and he was prevatled with to remove Mrs. Sed- 
ley from court: A reſolution in which he had not the 
courage to perſevere. Good agreement between the miſ- 
treſs and the confeſſor of princes is not commonly a 
difficult matter to compaſs : But in the preſent caſe theſe 
two potent engines of command were found very incom- 


.patible. Mrs. Sedley, who poſſeſſed all the wit and in- 


genuity of her father, fr Charles, made the prieſts and 
their counſels the perpetual objects of her — and 
it is not to be doubted, but they, on their part, redoubled 


their exhortations with their penitent to break off fo cri- 


minal an attachment. 

How little inclination ſoever the king, as well as his 
queen and prieſts, might bear to an Engliſh parliament, 
it was abſolutely neceſſary, at the beginning of the reign, 
to ſummon that aſſembly. The low condition, to which 
the whigs or country party had fallen during the lat 
2 of Charles's reign, the odium under which th 

aboured on account of the Rye-l.ouſe conipiracy ; theſe 

cauſes made that party meet with little ſucceſs in the 
elections. The general reſignation too of the-charters 
had made the corporations extremely dependant ; and the 
recommendations of the court, though little aſſiſted, at 
that time, by pecuniary influence, were become very 
prevalent. The new houſe of commons, therefore, con- 
liſted almoſt entirely of zealous tories and churchmen 
and were of conſequence ſtrongly biaſſed, by their affec- 
tions, in favour of the meaſures of the crown. 

The diſcourſe which the king made to the parlia- 


ment *, was more fitted to work on their fears than their 
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affections. He repeated indeed, and with great ſolemni- 
ty, the promiſe which he had made before the privy- 
council, of governing according to the laws, and of 

reſerving the eſtabhſhed religion : But at the ſame time 
— told them, that he poſitively expected they would ſet- 
tle his revenue, and during life too, as in the time of his 
brother. I might uſe many arguments, ſaid he, “ to 
« enforce this demand; the benefit of trade, the ſupport 
*« of the navy, the neceſſities of the crown, and the 
« well-being of the government itſelf, which I mult not 
« ſuffer to be precarious: But I am confident, that your 
te own conſideration, and your ſenſe of what is juſt and 
tc reaſonable, will ſuggeſt to you whatever on this oc- 
% caſion might be enlarged upon. There is indeed one 
© popular argument, added he, „which may be urged 
„ apainſt compliance with my demand: Men may think, 
« that by feeding me from time to time with ſuch ſup- 
«« plies as they think convenient, they will better ſecure 
« frequent meetings of parliament : But as this is the 
_« firſt time I ſpeak to you from the throne, I mult pla 


“ ly tell you, that ſuch an expedient would be very i.n- | 


«© proper to employ with me, and that the beſt way to 
engage me to meet you often, is always to uſe me 
« well.” 

It was eaſy to interpret this language of the king's, 
He plainly intimated, that he had reſources in his prero- 
gative for ſupporting the government, independent of 
their ſupplies; and that ſo long as they complied with 
his demands, he would have recourſe to them ; but that 
any ill uſage on their part would ſet aim free from thole 
meaſures ot government, which he ſeemed to regard more 
as voluntary than as neceſſary. It muſt be confeſſed, that 
no parliament in England was ever placed in a more cri- 
tical ſituation, nor where more forcible arguments could 
be urged, either for their oppoſition to the court, or their 
compliance with it. 

It was faid on the one hand, that jealouſy of royal 
power was the very baſis of the Engliſh conſtitution, and 
the principle to which the nation was beholden for all 
that liberty which they enjoy above the ſubjects of other 


monarchics, That this jealouſy, though, at different 
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periods, it may be more or leſs intenſe, ean never ſafely 
be laid afleep, even under the beſt and wiſeſt princes. 
That the ** of the preſent ſovereign afforded 
cauſe for the higheſt vigilance, by reaſon of the arbi- 
trary principles which he had imbibed ; and till more, 
by reaſon of his religious zeal, which it is impoſſible for 
him ever to gratify, without aſſuming more authority 
than the conſtitution allows him. That power is to be 
watched in its very firſt encroachments ; nor is any thing 
ever gained by timidity and ſubmiſſion. That every 
conceſſion adds new force to uſurpation; and at the ſame 
time, by diſcovering the daſtardly diſpoſitions of the 
people, inſpires it with new courage and enterpriſe. 
That as arms were entruſted altogether in the hands of 
the prince, no check remained upon him but the de- 
pendant condition of his revenue ; a ſecurity therefore 
which it would be the molt egregious folly to abandon. 
That all the other barriers, which, of late years, had 
been ere&ed againſt arbitrary power, would be found, 
without this capital article, to be rather pernicious and 
deſtructive. hat new limitations in the conſtitution 
ſtimulated the monarch's inclination to ſurmount the 
laws, and required frequent meetings of parliament, in 
order to repair all the breaches, which either time or vio- 
lence may have made upon that complicated fabric, 
That recent experience during the reign of the late king, 
a prince who wanted neither prudence ner moderation, 
had ſufficiently proved the ſolidity of all theſe maxims. 
That his parliament, having raſhly fixed his revenue for 
life, and at the ſame time repealed the triennial bill, 
tound that they themſelves were no longer of import- 
ance, and that liberty, nat protected by national aſſem- 
blies, was expoſod to every outrage and violation. And 
that the more openly the king made an unreaſonable de- 
mand, the more obſtinately ought it to be refuſed ; ſince 
it is evident, that his purpoſe in making it cannot poſ- 
ſibly be juſtifiable. My n 1 
On the other hand ĩt was urged, that the rule of watch- 
ing the very firſt encroachments of power could only 
have place, where the oppoſition to it could be regular, 
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po and legal. That though the refuſal of the 


ing's preſent demand might ſeem of this nature, yet in 
reality it involved conſequences, which led much farther 
than at firſt fight might be apprehended. That the king 
in his ſpecch had intimated, that he had reſources in his 

rerogative, which, in caſe of oppoſition from parliament, 
be thought himſelf fully entitled to employ, That if the 
>uhament openly diſcovered an intention of reducing 

im to dependance, matters mult preſently be brought to 
a Criſis, at a time the moſt favourable to his cauſe, which 
his moſt ſanguine wiſhes could ever have promiſed him. 
That if we caſt our eyes abroad, to the ſtate of affairs on 
the continent, and to the ſituation of Scotland and Ire- 
land; or, what is of more importance, if we conſider 
the diſpoſition of men's minds at home; every circum- 
ſtance would be fourd adverſe to the cauſe of liberty, 
That the country party, during the late reign, by their 
violent, and in many reſpects unjultifiable, meaſures in 
parliament, by their deſperate attempts out of parlia- 
meat, had expoſed their principles to general hatred, and 
had excited extreme jealouty in all the royaliſts and zeal- 
ous churchmen, who now formed the bulk of the na- 
tion, That it would not be acceptable to that party ta 
ſee this king worſe treated than his brother in point of 
Tevenue, or any attempts made to keep the crown in 
dependance. That they thought parliaments as liable to 
abuſe as courts, and deſired not to ſee things in a fitua- 
tion, where the king could not, if he found it neceſſary, 
either prorogue or diſſolve thoſe aſſemblies. That if the 
preſent parliament, by making great conceſſions, could 
gain the king's confidence, and engage him to obſerve 
the promiſes now given them, every thing would by 
gentle methods ſucceed to their wiſhes. - That if, on the 
contrary, after ſuch inſtances of compliance, he formed 
any —— on the liberty and religion of the nation, he 
would, in the eyes of all mankind, render himſelf altoge- 
ther inexcuſable, and the whole people would join in op- 
poſition to him. That reſiſtance could ſcarcely be at- 
tempted twice; and there was therefore the greater 
neceſſity for waiting till time and incidents had fully pre- 
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pared the nation for it. That the king's prejudices in 
tavour of popery, though in the main pernicious, were 
yet ſo far fortunate, that they rendered the connexion in- 
ijeparabie between the national religion and national 
liberty. And that if any illegal attempts were after- 
wards made, the church, which was at preſent the chief 
ſupport of the crown, would ſurely catch the alarm, and 
would ſoon diſpoſe the people to an etfectual reſiſt- 
ance. | 

Theſe laſt reaſons, enforced by the prejudices of party, 
prevailed in parliament; and the commons, beides giv. 
ing thanks for the king's ſpeech, voted unanimoully, 
that they would ſettle on his preſent majeſty during lite, 
all the revenue enjoyed by the late king at the time of his 
demiſe, That tucy might not detract from this ge- 
neroſity by any ſymptoms of diltruit, they alio voted 
unanimoully, that the houſe entirely relied on his ma- 
jcity's royal word and repeated declarations to ſupport the 
religion of the church of England; but they added, that 
that religion was dearer to them than their lives. The 
lpeaker, in preſenting the revenue-bill, took care to 
inform the king of their vote with regard to religion; but 
could not, by ſo ſignal a praof ot confidence, extort 
from him one word in tavour of that religion, on which, 
he told his majeity, they ſet ſo high a value. Notwith-. 
ſtanding the grounds of ſulpicion, which this filence 
atforded, the houſe continued in the ſame liberal diſpoſi- 
tion. The king having demanded a further ſupply for 
the navy and other purpoles, they revived thote duties 
on wines and vinegar, winch had once been enjoyed by 
the late king; and they added ſome impoſitions on to- 
bacco and ſugar; This grant amounted on the whole to 
about tix hundred thouſand pounds a- year. 

The houſe cf lords were in a humour no leſs com- 
pliant. They even went iome lengths towards breaking 
an picces ali the remains of the popiſh plot; that once 
formidable engine of bigotry and taction. 

A little before the mecting of parliament, Oates had 
been tried for perjury on two indictments. One for de- 
p-fing that he was prelent at a conſult of Jeſuits in Len- 
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don the twenty-fourth of April 1679: Another for 
depoſing that father Ireland was in London between the 
eighth and twelfth of Auguſt and in the beginning of 
September m the ſame year. Never criminal was con- 
victed cn fuller and more undoubted evidence, Tuo 
and twenty perſons, who had been ſtudents at St, 
Omers, moſt of them wen of credit and family, gave 
evidence, that Oates had entered into that {cminary 
about Chriſtmas in the year 1678, and had never been 
abſent but one night, till the month of July following. 
Forty-ſeven witneſſes, perſons alſo of untainted charac- 
ter, depoſed, that father Ireland, on the third of Auguſt 
1679, had gone to Staffordſhire, where he rehded till the 
middle of September; and, what ſome years before 
would have been regarded as a very material circum- 
ſtance, nine of theſe witneſſes were proteftants, of the 
church of England. Oates's ſentence was, to be fined 
a thouſand marks on each indidtment, to be whipped on 
two different days from Aldgate to Newgate, and from 
Newgate to Tyburn, to be impriſoned during life, and 
to be pilloried five times every year. The impudence 
of the man ſupported itſelf under the conviction, and his 
courage under the puniſhment. He made folemn appeals 
to Heaven, and proteſtations of the veracity of his teſti. 
mony : Though the whipping was ſo cruel, that it was 
evidently the intention of the court to put him to death 
by that puniſhment, he was enabled, by the care of his 
friends, to recover : And he lived to king William's 
reign ; when a penſion of four hundred pounds a-year 
was ſettled on him. A conſiderable number ſtill adhered 
to him in his diſtreſſes, and regarded h:m as the martyr 
of the proteſtant cauſe. The populace were affected 
with the ſight of a puniſhment, more ſevere than is com- 
monly inflicted in England. And the ſentence of per- 
petual impriſonment was deemed illegal. 

The conviction of Oates's perjury was taken notice of 
by the houſe of peers. Beſides freeing the popiſh lords, 
Powis, Arundel, Bellaſis, and Tyrone, together with 
Danby, from the former impeachment by the commons, 
they went ſo far as to vote a reverlal of Stafford's —_ 
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der, on account of the falſehood of that evidence on 
which be had been condemned. This bill fixed ſo deep 
a reproach on the former proceedings of the excluſioniſts, 
that it met with great oppoſition among the lords; and 
it was at laſt, after one reading, dropped by the com- 
mons. Though the reparation cf injuſtice be the ſecond 
honour which a nation can attain ; the prelent emergence 
ſeemed very improper for graming ſo full a juſtification 
to the catholics, and throwing ſo foul a ſtain on the 
proteſtants. 

The courſe of parliamentary proceedings was inter- 
rupted by the news of Monmouth's arrival in the weſt 
with three ſhips from Holland. No ſooner was this in- 
telligence conveyed to the parijament, than they voted 
that they would adhere to his majeſty with their lives 
and fortunes. They paſſed a bill of attainder againſt 
Monmouth; and they granted a ſupply of four hundred 
thouland pounds for ſuppreſſing hs rebellion. Havin 
thus ſtrengthened the hands of the king, they adjourncy 
themſelves. 

Monmouth, when ordered to depart the —_— 
during the late reign, had retired to Holland ; and as it 
was well known that he ſtill enjoyed the favour of his in- 
dulgent father, all marks of honour and diſtinction were 
beſtowed upon him by the prince of Orange, After the 
acceſſion of James, the prince thought it neceſſary to diſ- 
miſs Monmouth and all his followers ; and that illuftri- 
ous fugitive retired to Bruſſels, — himſelf ſtill 
purſued by the king's ſeverity, he was puſhed, contrar 
to his judgment as well as inclination, to make a raſh 
and premature attempt upon England. He ſa that 
James had lately mounted the throne, not only without 
oppoſition, but ſeemingly with the good-will and affec- 
tions of his ſubjects. 4 parliament was ſitting, which 
diſcovered the greateſt diſpoſition to comply with the 
king, and whoſe adherence, he knew, would give a 


ſanction and authority to all public meaſures. The 
grievances of this reign were hitherto of ſinall import- 
ance; and the people were not as yet in a diſpoſition to 
remark them with great ſeverity, All theſe conſidera- 
tions 
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tions occurred to Monmouth; but ſuch was the impa- 
tience of his followers, and ſuch the precipitate humour 
of Argyle, who ſet out for Scotland à little before him, 
that no reaſons could be attended to; and this unhappy 
man was driven upon his fate. | 

The imprudence, however, of this enterpriſe did not 
at firit appear. Though on his landing at Lime in Dor- 
ſetſhire *, he had ſcarccly a hundred followers ; ſo popu- 
lar was his name, that in four days he had aſſembled 
above two thouſand horſe and foot. They were, indeed, 
almoſt all of them, the loweſt of the people; and the de- 
claration which he publiſhed, was chiefly calculated to ſuit 
the prejudices of the vulgar, or the moſt bigotted of the 
whig party. He called the king duke of York ; and de- 
nominated him a traitor, a tyrant, an aſſaſſin, and a popiſh 
uſurper. He imputed to him the fire of London, the 
murder of Godfrey and of Eſſex, nay the poiſoning of 
the late king. And he invited all the people to join in op- 
poſition to his tyranny. | 

The duke of Albemarle, ſon to him who had reſtored 
the royal family, aſſembled the militia of Devonſhire to 
the number of 4000 men, and took poſt at Axminſter, in 
order to oppoſe the rebels; but obſerving that his troops 
bore a great affection to Monmouth, he thought proper 
to retire. Monmouth, though he had formerly given 
many proofs of perſonal courage, had not the vigour of 
mind requiſite for an undertaking of this nature, From 
an ill- grounded diffideuce of his men, he neglected to at- 
tack Albemarle; an eaſy enterpriſe, by which he might 
both have acquired credit, and have ſupplied himſelt 
with arms. Lord Gray, who commanded his horle, diſ- 
covered himſelf to be a notorious coward; yet ſuch was 
the ſoftneſs of Monmouth's nature, that Gray was ſtill 
continued in his command. Fletcher of Salton, a Scotch- 
man, a man of ſignal probity and fine genius, had been 
engaged by his republican principles in this enterpriſe, 
and commanded the cavalry together with Gray: But 
being inſulted by one whe had newly joined the army, 
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and whoſe horſe he had in a hurry made uſe of, he was 
prompted by paſſion, to which he was much ſubject, to 
diſcharge a piſtol at the man; and he killed him on the 
ſpot. This incident obliged him immediately to leave 
the camp; and the loſs of ſo gallant an officer was a 
great prejudice to Monmouth's enterpriſe, 

The next ſtation of the rebels was Taunton, a diſaffe&t- 
ed town, which gladly and even fondly received them, 
and reinforced them with conſiderable numbers. Twenty 
young maids of ſome rank preſented Monmouth with 
a pair of colours of their handiwork, together with 
a copy of the bible. Monmouth was here perſuaded 
to take upon him the title of king, and aſſert the legi- 
timacy of his birth; a claim which he advanced in his 
firſt declaration, but whoſe diſcuſſion he was determined, 
he then ſaid, during ſome time to poſtpone. His num- 
bers had now increaſed to fix thouſand; and he was 
obliged every day, for want of arms, to diſmiſs a great 
many who crowded to his ſtandard. He entered Bridge- 
water, Wells, Frome; and was proclaimed in all theſe 
places : But forgetting that ſuch deſperate enterpriſes 
can only be rendered Gecefafal by the moſt adventurous 
courage, he allowed the expectations of the people to 
3 1 without attempting any conſiderable under- 
taking. . 

While Monmouth, by his imprudent and miſplaced 
caution, was thus waſting time in the welt, the king 
employed himſelf in making preparations to oppoſe him. 
Six regiments of Britiſh troops were called over from 
Holland: The army was conſiderably augmented : And 
regular forces, to the number of 3050 men, were def. 
patched under the command of Feverſham and Churchill, 
in order to check the progreſs of the rebels. 

Monmouth, obſerving that no conſiderable men joined 
him, finding that an inſurrection, which was proje&ed 
in the city, had not taken place, and hearing that Ar- 
gyle, his confederate, was already defeated and taken ; - 
{ſunk into ſuch deſpondency, that he had once reſolved to 
withdraw himſelt, and leave his unhappy followers to 
their fate, His followers expreſſed morg courage than 

their 
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their leader, and ſeemed determined to adhere to him in 
every fartune. The negligent diſpoſition, made by 
Feverſham, invited Monmouth to attack the king's army 
at Sedgemoor near Bridgewater; and his men in this 
action ſhowed what a native courage and a principle of 
duty, even when unaſſiſted by diſcipline, is able to per- 
form. They threw the veteran forces into diſorder ; 
drove them from their ground; continued the fight till 
their ammunition failed them; and would at laſt have ob- 
tained a victory, had not the miſcondutt of Monmouth 
and the cowardice of Gray prevented it. After a com- 
kat of three hours the rebeis gave way; and were follow. 
ed with great ſlaughter. About 1 500 fell in the battle 
and puriuit. And thus was concluded in a few weeks 
- enterpriſe, raſhly undertaken, and feebly con- 
ucted, 

Monmouth Red from the field of battle above twenty 
miles till his horſe ſunk under him. He then changed 
clothes with a peaſant in order to conceal himſelf. The 
peaſant was diſcovered by the purſuers, who now re. 
doubled the diligence of their ſcarch. At laſt, the 
unhappy Monmouth was found lying in the bottom of a 
ditch, and covered with fern: His body depreſſed with 
fatigve and hunger; his mind, by the memory of paſt 
misfortunes, by the proſpeQ of future diſaſters. Human 
nature is unequal to ſuch calamĩtous ſituations; much 
more, the temper of a man, ſoftened by early proſperity, 
and accuſtomed to value himſelf ſolely on military _— 
He burſt into tears when ſeized by his enemies; and he 
ſeemed fill to indulge the fond hope and deſire of life. 
Though he might have known, from the greatneſs of his 
own offences, and the ſeverity of James's temper, that 
no mercy could be expected, he wrote him the moſt ſub- 
miſſive — and conjured him to ſpare the iſſue of 
2 brother, who had ever been ſo ſtrongly attached to his 
intereſt, James, finding ſuch ſymptoms of depreſſion 
and deſpondency in the unhappy priſoner, admitted him 
to his preſence, in hopes of extorting a diſcovery of his 
accemplices : But Monmouth would not purchaſe life, 
however lovęd, at the price of ſo much infamy. F * 
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all efforts vain, he aſſumed courage from deſpair, and 

repared himſelf for death, with a ſpirit better ſuited to 
* rank and character. This favourite of the people 
was attended to the ſcaffold * with a plentiful effuſion of 
tears. He warned the executioner not to fall into the 
error which he had committed in beheading Ruſle!, where 
it had been neceſſary to repeat the blow. This precau- 
tion ſerved only to diſmay the executioner. He | 2 
feeble blow on Monmouth, who raiſed his head from the 
block, and looked him in the face, as if reproaching him 
for his failure. He gently laid down his head a ſecond 
time; and the executioner {truck him again and again to 
no purpoſe. He then threw aſide the axe, and cried out 
that he was incapable of finiſhing the bloody office, 
The ſheritf obliged him to renew the attempt ; and at two 
blows more the fad was ſevered from the body. 

Thus periſhed, in the thirty-fixth year of his age, 
a nobleman, who, in leſs turbulent times, was well 
qualified tv be an ornament of the court, even to be 
lerviceable to his country. The favour of his prince, 
the careſſes of faction, and the allurements of popularity, 
ſeduced him into enterpriſes which exceeded his capacity. 
The good-will of the people itil] followed him in every 
fortune. Even after his execution, their fond credulity 
flattered them with hopes of ſecing him once more at 
their head. They believed that the perſon executed was 
not Monmouth, but one who, having the fortune to re- 


ſemble him nearly, was willing to give this proof of his 


extreme attachment, and to ſuffer death in his ſtead. 

This vittery, obtained by the king in the commence- 
ment of his reign, wbuld naturally, had it been managed 
with prudence, have tended much to increaſe his power 
and authority. But by reaſon of the cruelty with which 
it was 2 and of the temerity with which it 
afterwards inſpired him, it was a principal cauſe of his 
tudden ruin and downfal. 

Such arbitrary principles had the court inſtilled into 
all its ſervants, that Feverſham, immediately after tue 
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victory, hanged above twenty priſoners ; and was pro- 
ceeding in his executions, when the biſhop of Bath and 
Wells warned him, that theſe unhappy men were now by 
law entitied to a trial, and that their execution would be 
deemed a real murder. This remonſtrance, howerer, 
did not ſtop the ſavage nature of colonel Kirke, a folder 
of fortune, who had long ſerved at Tangiers, and had 
contraſted, from h's intercourſe with the Moors, an in- 
humanity leſs known in European and in free countries. 
At his firſt entry into Bridgewater, he hanged nineteen 
priſoners, without the leaſt inquiry into the merits of their 
cauſe, As if to make ſport with death, he ordered 
a certain number to be executed, while he and his com- 
pany ſhould drink the king's health, or the queen's, or 
that of chiet-juſtice Jefferies. Obſerving their feet to 
quiver in the agonies of death, he cried that he would 
give them muſic to their dancing; and he immediately 
commanded the drums to beat and the trumpets to found, 
By way of experiment, he ordered one man to be hung 
vp three times, queſtioning him at each interval, whether 
he repented of his crime: But the man obſtinately aſſert. 
ing, that, notwithitanding the paſt, he ſtill would will- 
ingly engage in the ſame cauſe, Kirke ordered him 
to be hung in chains. One ſtory, commonly told of 
him, is memorable for the treachery, as well as barbarity, 
which attended it. A young maid pleaded for the life 
of her brother, and flung herſelf at Kirke's feet, armed 
with all the charms which beauty and innocence, bathed 
in tears, could beſtow upon her. The tyrant was in- 
flamed with deſire, not ſoftened into love or clemency. 
He promiſed to grant her requeſt, provided that ſhe, in 
her turn, would be equally compliant to him. The 
maid yielded to the conditions: But, after ſhe had paſſed 
the night with him, the wanton ſavage, next mon.ing, 
ſhowed her, from the window, her brother, the darling 
object for whom ſhe had ſacrificed her virtue, hanging 
on a gibbet, which he had ſecretly ordered to be there 
erected for the execution. Rage and deſpair and indigna- 
tion took poſſeſſion of her mind, and deprived her for 
ever of her ijenſes, All the inhabitants of that country, 
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innocent as well as guilty, were expoſed to the ravages 
of this barbarian. The ſoldiery were let looſe to live at 
free quarters; and his own regiment, inſtructed by his 
example, and encouraged by his exhortations, diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves in a particular manner by their out- 
rages, By way of pleaſantry he uſed to call them his 
lambs ; an appellation which was long remembered with 
horror in the weſt of England. 

The violent Jefferies ſucceeded after ſome interval; 
and ſnowed the people, that the rigours of law might 
equal, if not exceed, the ravages of military tyranny, 
This man, who wantoned in cruelty, had already given 
a ſpecimen of his character in many trials, where he 

reſided; and he now ſet out with a ſavage joy, as to a full 
— of death and deſtruction. He began at Dorcheſter; 
and thirty rebels being arraigned, he exhorted them, hut 
in vain, to ſave him, by their free confeſſion, the trouble 
of trying them: And when twenty-nine were found 
guilty, he ordered them, as an additional puniſhment of 
their diſobedience, to be led to immediate execution, 
Moſt of the other priſoners, terrified with this example, 
pleaded guilty ; and no leſs than two hundred and ninety- 
two received ſentence at Dorcheſter. Of thele, eighty 
were executed. Exeter was the next ſtage of his cruelty : 
Two hundred and forty-three were there tried, of whom 
a great number were condemned and executed. He allo 
opened his commiſſion at Taunton and Wells; and every- 
where carried conſternation along with him. The juries 
were ſo ſtruck with his menaces, that they gave their ver- 
dict with precipitation; and many innocent perſons, it is 
laid, were involved with the guilty. And on the whole, 
beſides thoſe who were butchered by the military com- 
manders, two hundred and fitty-one are computed to 
have fallen by the hand of juſtice. The whole country 
was ſtrowed with the heads and limbs of traitors. Every 
village almoſt beheld the dead carcaſe of a wretched 
inhabitant. And all the rigours of juſtice, unabated by 
any appearance of clemency, were fully dilplaved to the 
people by the inhuman Jefferies. : 

VOL. x. P Or 
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Of all the executions, during this diſmal period, tht 
moſt remarkable were thoſe of Mrs. Gaunt and lady 
Liftte, who. had been accuſed of harbouring traitors. 
Alrs. Gaunt was an anabaptiit, noted tor her beneficence, 
which ſhe extended to perions of all profeſſions and per- 
ſuaſions. One of the rebels, knowing her humane diſ- 
poſition, had recourie to her in his diſtreſs, and was con- 
cealed by her. Hearing of the proclamation, which 
offered an indemnity and rewards to ſuch as diſcovered 
criminals, he betrayed his benefactreſs, and bore evi- 
dence againſt her. He received a pardon as a recompence 
for his treachery ; ſhe was burned alive for her charity. 

Lady Liſle was widow of one of the regicides who 
had enjoyed great favour and authority under Cromwel, 
and who having fled, after the reſtoration, to Lauzanne 
in Swiſſerland, was there aſiaſſinated by three Iriſh 
ruffians, wao hoped to make their fortune by this piece 
of ſervice. His widow was now prolecuted for harbour- 
ing two rebels the day after the hattle of Sedgemoor; and 
Jefferies puſhed on the trial with an unrelenting violence. 
In vain did the aged priſoner plead, that theſe criminals 
had been put into no proclamation z. had been convicted 
by no verdict; nor could any, man be denominated a 
traitor, till the ſentence of ſome legal court was paſſed 
upon him: That :t appeared not by any proof, that ſhe 
was ſo much as acquainted with the guilt of the perſons, 
or had heard of their joining the rebellion of Monmouth: 
That though ſhe might be obnoxious on account of her 
family, it was well known, that her heart was ever 
loyal, and that no perſon in England had ſhed more 
tears for that tragical event, in which her huſband 
had unfortunately borne too great à ſhare : And that 


the ſame principles, which ſhe herſelt had ever embraced, 7? 


ſhe had carefully inſtilled into her ſon, and had, at that 
very time, ſent him to fight againſt thoſe rebels whom 
ſhe was now accuſed of harbourmg. Though thele ar- 
guments did not move ſefferies, they had influence on the 
jury. Twice they ſeemed inclined to bring in a favour- 
able verdict; They were as often ſent back with me- 
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paces and reproaches; and at laſt were conftrained to give 
& ntence againſt the prituner. Notwithitanding all ap- 
plications for pardon, the cruel ſentence was executed. 
The king ſaid, that he had given Jefferies a promiſe not 
to pardon her: An excuſe, which could ſerve only to ag- 
gravate the blame againſt himſelf. 

It might have been hoped, that, by all theſe bloody 
executions, a rebellion, ſo precipitate, fo ill tupported, 
and of ſuch ſhort duration, would have been {uthcientiy 
expiated: But nothing could ſatiate the {piri: ot rigen 
which poſſeſſed the admmitiration, Even thole muiti- 
tudes, who received pardon, were obliged to atcne for 
their guilt by fines, which reduced them to heggary; or 
where their former poverty made them incapable ot pays 
ing, they were condemned to crue] wiuppings or ievere 
unpriſonments., Nor could the innocent cicape the hands, 
no leis rapacious than cruel, of the chiet juſtice. Pri- 
deaux, a gentieman of Devonſhire, being duown into 
priſon, and - dreading the ſevere and aubilrery ſpirit, 
which at that time met with no control, was obliged to 
buy his liberty of Jeſſerits at the price of filzcen thou- 
fand pounds; though he could never 1o much as learn 
the crime of which he was accultd. + | 

Goodenough, the {:ditious under-ſheriff of Londen, 
who had been engaged in the moit- bloody and deſperate 
part of the Rye-houle- conſpiracy, was taken pritoner 
after the battle of Sedgemoor, and reſolved to jave his 
own lite by an accuſation of .Corniſa, the ſheriff, whom 
be knew to be extremely obnoxious to the court. Colo- 
nel Rumſey joined him in the accyſation ; and the profe- 
cution was ſo haſtened, that the priſoner was tied, con- 
demned, and executed, in the ſpace of a week. Ihe 
perjury of the witneſſes appeared immediately, after; 
and the king ſeemed to regret the exteution of Carniſh. 
Hz granted his eitate to his, family, and condemned the 
witnelles to perpetual impriſonment. + 
The injuſtice of this ſentence again{ Corniſh was not 
wanted to diſguſt the naticu with the court: The con- 
tinued. rigour of the other executions had already im- 
picfſed an univerſal hatred againſt the minitters of juitice, 
> | P2 attended 
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attended with compaſſion for the unhappy ſufferers, who, 
as they had been ſeduced into this crime by miſtaken 
principles, bore their pun'ſhment with the ſpirit and zeal 
of martyrs. The people might have been willing on 
this occaſion to dif inguith between the king and his mi. 
niſters: But care was taken to prove that the latter 
had done nothing but what was agreeable to their maſ- 
ter. Jefferies, on his return, was immediately, for thoſe 
eminent ſervices, created a peer; and was ſoon after veſted 
with the dignity of chancellor. It is pretended, how- 
ever, with ſome appearance of authority, that the king 
was diſpleaſed with theſe cruelties, and put a ſtop to 
them by orders, as ſoon as proper information of t 
was conveyed to him. 

Ve muſt now take a view of the ſtate of affairs in 
Scotland; where the fate of Argyle had been decided 
before that of Mcumouth. Immediately after the king's 
acceſſion, a parliament had been ſummoned at Edinburgh; 
and all affairs were there conducted by the duke of 
Qucenſberry the commiſſioner, and the earl of Perth 
chancellor. The former had reſolved to make an en- 
tire ſurrender of the liberties of his country; but was 
determined ſtill to adhere to its religion: The latter en- 
tertained no ſcruple of paying court even by the ſacrifice 
of both. But no courtier, even the moſt proſtitute, could 
go farther than the parliament itſelf towards a reſigna- 
tion of their liberties. In a vote, which they called an 
offer of duty, after adopting the fabulous hiſtory of a 
hundred and eleven Scottiſh monarchs, they acknowledged, 
that all theſe princes, by the primary and fundamental 
law of the ſtate, had been veſted with a ſolid and abſolute 
authority, They declared their abhorrence of all prin- 
ciples and poſitions, derogatory to the king's ſacred, 
ſupreme, ſovereign, abſolute power, of which none, 
they ſaid, whether ſingle perſons or collective bodies, 
can participate, but in dependance on him and by com- 
miſſion from him. They promiſed that the whole nation, 
between ſixteen and ſixty, ſhall be in readineſs for his 
majeſty's ſervice, where and as oft as it ſhall be his royal 


plealure to require them, And they annexed the whole 
exciſe, 
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exciſe, both of inland and foreign commodities, for 
ever to the crown. 

All the other acts of this aſſembly ſavoured of the 
fame ſpirit. They declared it treaſon for any perſon to 
refuſe the teſt, if tendered by the council. To defend 
the obligation of the covenant, fubjetted a perſon to the 
{ame penalty. To be preſent at any conventicle, was 
made puniſhable with death and confiſcation of move- 
ables. Even ſuch as refuſed to give teſtimony, either in 
caſes of treaſon or noncontormity, were declared equaliy 
puniſhable as if guilty of thoſe very crimes: Au ex- 
cellent prelude to all the rigours of an inquiſition. It 
muſt he confeſſed, that nothing could equal the abject 
tervility of the Scottiſh nation during this period, but 
the arbitrary ſeverity of the adminiſtration. 

It was in vain that Argyle ſummoned a people, ſo loft 
to all ſenſe of liberty, ſo degraded by repeated indigni- 
tres, to riſe in vindication of their violated laws and pri- 
vileges. Even thoſe who declared for him, were, for the 
greater part, his own vaſſals; men who, if poſſible, 
were ſtill more ſunk in ſlavery than the reit of the nation. 
He arrived, after a proſperous voyage, in Argylethire, 
attended by ſome tugitives frem Holland ; among the 
reſt, by fir Patrick Hume, a man of mild diſpoſitions, 
who had been driven to this extremity by a continued 
train of oppreſſion. The privy-council was betorehand 
appriſed ot Argyle's intentions. The whole militia of 
the kingdom, to the number of twenty-two thouſand 
men, were already in arms; and a third part of them, 
with the regular forces, were on their march to cppole 
him. All the conſiderable gentry of his clan were thrown 
into priſon. And two ſhips of war were on the coalt to 
watch his motions. Under all theſe diſcouragements he 
yet made a ſhift, partly from terror, partly trom affec- 
tion, to collect and arm a, body of about two thouſand 
five hundred men; but ſoon found himſelf ſurrounded on 
all ſides with inſuperable difficulties. His arms and am- 
munition were ſeized : His proviſions cut off: The mar- 
quis of Athole preſſed him on one fide; lord Charles 
Murray on another; the duke of Gordon hung * 
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followers daily fell off from him; but Argyle, reſolute 
to perſevere, broke at laſt with the ſhattered remains of 
his troops into the diſaffected part of the low countries, 
which he had endeavoured to allure to him by declarations 
for the covenant. No one ſhowed either courage or in- 
clination to join him; and his ſmall and itill- decreaſing 
army, after wandering about for a little time, was at laſt 
defeated and difſipated without an enemy. Argyle him- 
ſelf was ſeized and carried to Edinburgh; where, after 
enduring many indignities with a gallant ſpirit, he was 
publicly executed. He ſuffered on the former unjuſt ſen- 
tence which had heen pafſed upon him. The reſt of his 
followers either eſcaped or were puniſhed by tranſporta- 
tion: Rumbold and Ayloffe, two Engliſhmen, who had 
attended Argyle on this expedition, were executed. 

The king was fo elated with this continued tide of 
proſperity, that he began to undervalue even an Engliſh 
9 — at all times formidable to his family; and 
rom his ſpeech to that aſſembly, which he had aſſembled 
early in the winter *, he ſeems to have thought himſclf 
exempted from all rules of prudence, or neceſſity of diſ- 
ſimulation. He plainly told the two houſes, that the mi- 
litia, which had formerly been ſo much magnified, was 
now found by experience in the laſt rebellion, to be alto- 
gether uſeleſs; and he required a new ſupply, in order 
to maintain thoſe additional forces which he had levied. 
He alſo took notice, that he had employed a great man 
catholic officers, and that he had, in their favour, dif. 
penſed with the law, requiring the teſt to be taken by 
every one that poſſeſſed any public office. And to cut 
ſhort all oppoſition, he declared, that, having reaped the 
benefit of their ſervice during ſuch times of dauger, he 
was determined, neither to expoſe them afterwards to 
diſgrace, nor himſelf, in caſe of another rebellion, to 
the want of their aſſiſtance. 

Such violent averſion did this parliament bear to op- 
poſition ; ſo great dread had been inſtilled of the conte- 
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es attending any breach with the king; that it is 
probable, had he uted his diſpeuſing power without de- 
claring it, no inquiries would have been made, and 
ume might have reconciled the nation to this dangerous 
exercile of prerogative. But to invade at once their 
conſtitution, to threaten their religion, to eltabliſh a 
ſtanding army, and even to require them, by their con- 
currence, to contribute towards all theſe meaſures, ex- 
ceeded the bounds of their patience; and they began, 
for the firit time, to ditplay ſome ſmall remains of Eng- 
Iſh ſpirit and generoſity, When the king's ſpeech was 
taken into contideration by the commons, many ſevere 
re flections were thrown out againſt the preſent meaſures ; 
and the houſe was with ſeeming difficulty engaged to 
promiſe in a general vote, that they would grant ſome 
tupply. But inſtead of finiſhing that buſineſs, which 
could alone render them acceptable to the king, they 
proceeded to examine the diſpenſing power; and they 


- Voted an addreſs to the king againſt it. Before this 


addreſs was preſented, they reſumed the conſideration of 
the ſupply ; and as one million two hundred thouſand 
pounds were demanded by the court, and two hundred 
thoutand propoſed by the country party, a middle courle 
was choſen, and ſeven hundred thouland, after ſome 
dilpute, were at laſt voted. The addreſs againit the 
diſpenſing power was expreſſed in molt reſpectful and 
ſubmiſſive terms; yet was it very ill received by the 
king, and bis anſwer contained a flat denial, uttered 
with great warmth and vehemence. The commons were 
ſo daunted with this reply, that they kept filence a long 
time; and when Coke, member tur Derby, roſe up 
and ſaid, „ I hope we are all Engliſhmen, and not to 
„ be frightened with a few hard words;“ ſo little ſpirit 
appeared in that aſſembly, often to retractory and mu- 
tinous, that they ſent him to the Tower tor bluntly 
expreſſing a free and generous ſentiment. They ad- 
2 without fixing a day for the conſideration of 

is majeſty's anſwer; and on their next meeting, they 
ſubmiſſively proceeded to the conſideration of the torre 
and even went fo far as to eſtabliſh funds for paying the 
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ſum voted, in nine years and a half. The king, there, 
fore, had in effect, almoſt without conteſt or violence 
obtained a complete victory over the commons; and 
that aſſembly, inſtead of guarding their liberties, now 
expoſed to manifeſt peril, conferred an additional revenue 
on the crown; and by rendering the king in ſome 
degree independent, contributed to increaſe thoſe dangers 
with which they had ſo much rea on to be alarmed. 

The next oppoſition came from the houſe of peers, 
which has not commonly taken the lead on theſe occa- 
fions ; and even from the bench of biſhops, where the 
court uſually expeRs the greateſt complaiſance and ſub- 
m'ſſion. The upper houſe had been brought, in the 
firit days of the ſeſſion, to give general thanks for the 
king's ſpeech 3 by which compliment they were under- 
ſtood, according to the practice of that time, to have 
acquieſced in every part of it: Yet, notwithſtanding 
that ſtep, Compton biſhop of London, in his own 
name and that of his brethren, moved that a day ſhould 
be appointed for taking the ſpecch into conſideration : 
He was ſeconded by Halifax, Nottingham, and Mor- 
daunt. Jefferies, the chancellor, oppoſed the motion; 
and ſeemed inclined to uſe in that houſe the ſame arro- 
gance to which on the bench he had ſo long been ac- 
cuſtomed ; But he was ſoon taught to know his place 
and he. proved, by his behaviour, that inſolence, when 
checked, naturally ſinks into meanneſs and cowardice, 
The biſhop of London's motion prevailed, 

The king might rcaſonably have preſumed, that, even 
if the peers ſhould ſo far retume courage as to make an 
application againſt his diſpenſing power, the ſame ſteady 
anſwer which he had given to the commons would make 
them relapſe into the ſame timidity 3 and he might by 
that means have obtained a conſiderable ſupply, without 
making any conceſſions in return. But ſo imperious 
was his temper, fo lofty the idea which he had en- 
tertained of his own authority, and ſo violent the ſchemes 
ſuggeſted by his own bigotry and that of his prieſts, 
that, without any delay, withcut waiting for any farther 
provocation, he immediately procecded to a prorogation. 

He 
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He continued the parliament during a year and a half 
by four more prorogations ; but having in vain tried, 
by ſeparate applications, to break the obſtinacy of the 
jeading members, he at laſt diſſolved that aſſembly. 


: And as it was plainly impoſſible for him to find among 


his proteſtant ſubjects a ſet of men more devoted to 
— it was univerlally concluded, that he 
intended thenceforth to govern entirely without parlia- 


= ments. 


Never king mounted the throne of England with 
reater advantages than James; nay, poſſeſſed greater 
Lily, if that were any advantage, of rendering him- 
ſelf and his poſterity abſolute: But all theſe fortunate 
circumſtances tended only, by his own miſconduct, to 
bring more ſudden ruin upon him. The nation ſeemed 
diſpoſed of themſelves to reſign their liberties, had he 
not, at the ſame time, made an attempt upon their reli- 
gion: And he might even have ſucceeded in ſurmount- 
ing at once their liberties and religion, had he conduded 
his ſchemes with common prudence and diſcretion. 
Openly to declare to the parliament, ſo early in his 
reign, his intention to diſpenſe with the telts, fixuck an 
univerſal alarm throughout the nation; intuſed terror 
into the church, which had hitherto been the chief ſup- 
port of monarchy ; and even diſgutted the army, by 
whoſe means alone he could now purpoſe to govern. 
The former horror againſt popery was revived * po- 
lemical books and ſermons; and in every diſpute the 
victory ſeemed to be gained by the proteſtant divines, 
who were heard with more favourable ears, and who 
managed the controverſy with more learning and elo- 
quence. But another incident happened at this time, 
which tended mightily to excite the animoſity of the 
nation againſt the catholic communion, 

Lewis XIV. having long haraſſed and moleſted the 
proteſtants, at laſt revoked entirely the ediẽt of Nantz ; 
which had been enacted by Harry IV. for ſecuring them 
the free exerciſe of their religion; which had been de- 
clared irrevocable ; and which, during the experience of 
near a century, had been attended with no ſenſible in- 
CCAVE 
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conven ence. All the iniquities inſeparable from perſe- 
cation were exerciſed againſt thoſe unhappy religioniſts; 
who became obſtinate in proportion to the oppreſſions 
which they ſuffered, and either cove:e\l under a feigned 
converſion a more violent abhorrence of the catholic © 
communion, or ſought among foreign nations for that 
hherty of which they were bereaved in their native 
country. Above half a million of the moſt uſeful and 
induſtrious ſubjeQts deſerted France; and exported, to- 
gether with immenſe ſums of money, thoſe arts and 
manufattures which had chicfly ten ied to enrich that 
kinzdom. Taey propagated every-where the moſt tra- 
gical accounts of the ty1anay exerciſed againit them, 
and revived among the proteſtants all that reſentment 
againſt the bloody and perſecuting ſpirit ct popery, to 
which ſo many incidents in all ages had given too much 
foundation. Near fifty thouſand refugees paſſed over 
into England; and all men were diſpoſed, from their 
repreſentations, to entertain the utmoſt horror againſt 
the projets which they apprehended to be formed by the 
king tur the abolition of the proteſtant religion. When 
a prince of ſo much humanity and of ſuch ſignal pru- 
dence as Lewis could be engaged, by the bigotry of his 
religion alone, without any provocation, to embrace 
ſuch ſanguinary and impolitic meaſures, what might nor 
be dreaded, they aſked, from James, who was fo- much 
inferior in theſe virtues, and who had already been irri- 
tated by ſuch obſtinate and violent oppoſition? In vain 
did the king affect to throw the higheſt blame on the 
perſecutions in France: In vain did he afford the moſt 
real protection and aſſiſtance to the diſtreſſed Hugonots. 
All theſe ſymptoms of toleration were regarded as inſi- 
dious ; oppoſite to the avowed principles of his ſect, 
and 'belied by the ſevere adminiſtration which he him- 
ſelf had exerciſed againft the nonconformiits in Scot- 
land. | ö 

(1686.) The ſmalleſt approach towards the introdue- 
tion of popery, muſt, in the preſent diſpoſition of the 
people, have afforded reaſon of jealouſy; much more 
ſo wide a ſtep as that of diſpenſing with the teſts, the 
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ſole ſecurity which the nation, being diſappointed of the 
excluſion- bill, tuund provided againſt thoſe dreaded in- 
novations. Yet was the King reſolute to perſevere in 
his purpoſe; and having failed in bringing over the par- 
liament, he made an attempt, with more ſucceſs, for 
eſtabliſhing his diſpenſing power, by a verdict of the 
judges. Sir Edward Hales, a new proſelyte, had ac- 
cepted a commiſſion ot colonel ; and directions were 
given to his coachman to proſecute him for the penalty 
of five hundred pounds, which the law, eſtabliſhing the 
tefts, had granted to informers. By this feigned a ion, 
the king hoped, both from the authority of the deciſion, 
and the reaſon of the thing, to put an end to all queſtions 
with regard to his diſpeniing power. 

It could not be expected that the lawyers appointed 
to plead againit Hales would exert great force on that, 
occaſion: But the cauſe was regarded with ſuch anxiety 
by the public, that it has been thoroughly canvaſſed in 
ſeveral elaborate difcourſes “; and could men diveit 
themſelves of prejudice, there want not ſufficient ma- 
terials on which to form a true judgment. The claim 
and exerciſe of the diſpenſing power is allowed to be 
very ancient in England; and though it ſeems at firſt to 
have been copied from papal uſurpations, it may plainly 
be traced up as high as the reign of Henry ITI. In the 
feudal governments, men were more anxious to ſecure 
their private property than to ſhare in the public admi- 
niſtration; and provided no innovations were attempted 
on their rights and poſſeſſions, the care of executing 
the laws, and enſuring general ſafety, was without 
jealouſy entruſted to the ſovereign. Penal ſtatutes were 
commonly intended to arm the prince with more authority 
for that purpoſe ; and being in the main calculated for 
promoting his influence as firſt magiſtrate, there ſeemed 
no danger in allowing h'm to diſpenſe with their execu- 
non, in ſuch particular caſes as might require an ex- 


* Particularly fir Edward Herbert's Defence in the State 
Trials, and fir Robert Atiin's Enquiry concerning the Diſ- 
penſing Power. 
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ception cr indulgence. That practice had ſo much pre. 
vailed, that the parliament itſelf had more than once 
acknowledged this prerogative of the crown ; particu- 
larly during the reign of Benry V. when they enacted 
the law againſt aliens, and alſo when they paſſed the 
ſtatute of proviſors . But though the general tenour of 
the penal ſtatutes was ſuch as gave the xing a ſuperior 
interet in their execution beyond any of his ſubjects, 
it could not but ſometimes happen in a mixed govern- 
ment, that the parliament would deſire to — laws, 
by which the regal power, in ſome particulars, even 
where private property was not immediately concerned, 
might be regulated and reſtrained. In the twenty- third 
of Henry VI. a law of this kind was enacted, prohi- 
biting any man from ſerving in a county as ſheriff above 
a year; and a clauſe was inſerted by which the king 
was diſabled from granting a diſpenſation. Plain reaſon 
might have taught, that this law, at leaſt, ſhould be 
exempted from the king's prerogative : But as the diſ- 
penſing power ſtil] prevailed in other caſes, it was ſoon 
able, aided by the fervility of the courts of judicature, 
even to overpower this ſtatute, which the legiſlature had 
evidently intended to ſecure againſt violation. In the 
reign of Henry VII. the caſe was brought to a trial 
before all the judges in the exchequer-chamber ; and 


it was decreed, that, notwithſtanding the rift clauſe 7 
above mentioned, the king might diſpenſe with the 
ſtatute : He could firſt, it was alleged, difpenſe with |? 
the prohibitory clauſe, and then with the ſtatute itſelf, | 7 
This opinion of the judges, though ſeemingly abſurd, |? 


had ever ſince paſſed for undoubted law : The practice 
of continuing the ſheriffs had prevailed: And moſt of 


the property in England had been fixed by deciſions, | : 
which juries, returned by ſuch ſheriffs, had given in 


lt is remarkable, however, that in the reign of Richard 
the Second, the parliament granted the king only a temporary 
ower of diſpenſing with the ſtatute of proviſors. A plain 
implication that he had not, of himſelf, ſuch a prerogative, 
30 uncertain were many of theſe points at that time. 
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T 7 courts of judicature. Many other diſpenſations of 


„ like nature may be produced; not only ſuch as took 
place by intervals, but ſuch as were uniformly conti- 
nued, Thus the law was diſpenſed with, which pro- 
hibited any man from going a judge of aſſize into h's 
own county; that which rendered all Welſhmen inca- 
pable of bearing offices in Wales; and that which re- 
quired every one, who received a pardon tor felony, to 
find ſureties for his good behaviour. In the ſecond of 
James I. a new conſultation of all the judges had been 
held upon a like queltion : This prerogative of the 
crown was again unanimouſly affirmed: And it became 
an eſtabliſhed principle in Fnglih juriſprudence, * that 
thouzh the king could not atlow of what was morally 
unlawful, he could permit what was only prohibited by 
politive ſtatute, Even the jealous houſe of commons, 
who extorted the petition of right from Charles I. made 
no ſcruple, by the mouth of Glanville, their manager, 
to allow of the diſpenſing power in its full extent; and 
in the famous trial of ſhip-money, Holborne, the popular 
lawyer, had freely, and in the moſt explicit terms, made 
the ſame conceſſion. Sir Edward Coke, the great oracle 
of Engliſh law, had not only concurred with all other 
lawycrs in favour of this prerogative, but ſeems even to 
believe it ſo inherent in the crown, that an act of par- 
liament itſelf could not abolith it. And he particularly 
obſerves, that na law can impoſe ſuch a diſability of 
cioying offices as the King may not diſpenſe with; be- 
caule the King, from the law cf nature, has a right to 
inc {ſervice of all his ſubjects, This particular reaſon, 
25 well as all the general principles, is applicable to the 
queſtion of the teſts 3 nor can the dangerous conſequence 
of granting diſpenſations in that caſe be ever allowed to 
v0 pleaded before a court of judicature. Every preroga- 
tive of the crown, it may be faid, admits of abuſe : 
Should the King pardon all criminals, law muit be 
totally difſolved : Should he declare and continue per- 
p*tu2] war againſt all nations, inevitable ruin muſt en- 
ue: Yet theſe powers are entruſted to the ſovereign 3 
and we mutt be content, as our anceſtors were, to de- 
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pend upon his prudence and diſcretion in the exerciſe «ff 
them. { 


Though this reaſoning ſeems founded on ſuch prinei.Þ 


ples as are uſually admitted by lawyers, the people had] 
enteriained ſuch violent prepoticſhons againſt the ue 
which James here made of his prerogative, that he was 
obliged, before he brought on Ilales's cauſe, to diſplace 
four of the judges, Jones, Montague, Charleton, and 
Nevil; and een ur Edward Herbert, the chiet-juſtice, 
though a man of acknowledged virtue, yet, becaule be, 
here lupported the pretenſions of the crown, was expoſed 
to great and genera! reproach. Men deemed a diſpenſing 
to be in effect the ſame with a repealing power ; and, 
they couid not conceive that leis authority was neceſtary 
to repeal than to enact any ſtatute. If one penal las 
was diſpenſed with, any other might undergo the ſane 
fare : And by what principle could even the laws Which 
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define property be afterwards ſecured irom violation!“ 

The tett act had ever been conceived the great barrier oi 

the eſtabliſhed religion under a popiſh ſucceſſor : A 
ſuch, it had been infifted on by the parliament z as ſuch, 
granted by the king; as ſuch, during the debates with 

regard to the excluſion, recommended by the chancellor. 
By what magic, what chicane of law, is it now anni- 
hilated, and rendered of no validity? Theſe queſtions 
were every-where aſked ; and men, ſtraitened by prece-M 
dents and deciſions of great authority, were reduced? 
either to queſtion the antiquity of this prerogative itſelf, Þ? 
or to afſert, that even the practice of near five centurics} 
could not beſtow on it ſufficient authority. It was na? 
conſidered, that the preſent difficulty or ſeeming abſurdity? 
had proceeded from late innovations introduced into the 
government, Ever ſince the beginning of this century, 


5 


the parliament had, with a laudahle zeal, been acquiring 
wers and eſtabliſhing principles favourable to law and 
iberty : The authority of the crown had been limited 
in many important particulars : And penal ſtatutes wer 
often calculated to ſecure the conſtitution againſt the 
attempts of miniſters, as well as to preſerve a general? 
peace, and repreis crimes and immoralities, A preroga· 
dle, 
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ciſe ai ve, however, derived from very 2ncient, and almoſt 

v1 : uniform practice, the diſpenſing power, &.1 remained, 
incl. BY or was ſuppoſed to remain, with tte coown 3 ſufficient 
le hat in an inſtant to overturn this whole t:hric, and to throw 
de ue gown all fences of the conſtitution. If this rerogatives 
e was] which carries on the face of it ſuch ſtrong ſymptoms of 
{place an abſolute authority in the prince, had yet, in ancient 
„ and times, ſubſiſted with ſome degree of liberty in the ſub- 
uſtice, jet; this fact only proves, that ſcarcely any human 
ale he. government, much 2 one erected in rude and barbarous 
cpoſed times, is entirely conſiſtent and uniform in all its parts. 
enſing But to expect that the diſpenſing power could, in any 
5 PF degree, be rendered compatible with thoſe accurate and 


:cllary regular limitations, which had of late been eſtabliſhed, 
Ul lan, and which the people were determined to maintain, was 
fame 2 a vain hope; and though men knew not upon what 
which principles they could deny that prerogative, they ſaw 
tion | | that, if they would preſerye their laws and conſtitution, 
ier © 


there was an abſolute neceſſity for denying, at leatt for 
: 2A5\Y aboliſhing it. The revolution alone, which ſoon ſuc- 


ſuch, ceeded, happily put an end to all theſe diſputes : By 

with means of it, a more uniform edifice was at laſt ereftcd ; 
ellor, The monſtrous inconſiſtence, fo viſible between the an- 
anni- cient Gothic parts of the fabric and the recent plans of 

ſtiors F liberty, was fully corrected: And to their mutual feli- 

I I city, king and people were finally taught to know their 
uced 


juced, proper boundaries “. 

itſel,, Whatever topics lawyers might find to defend James's 
turis, diſpenſing power, the nation thought it dangerous, if 
not not fatal, to liberty, and his reſolution of exerciſing it 


dit) may on that account be eſteemed no leſs alarming, than 


j 

tO che if the power had been founded on the moſt recent and 
wry, moſt flagrant ulurpation. It was not likely, that an au- 
ing thority, which had been aſſumed, through ſo many ob- 
v and BY ſtacles, would in his hands lie long idle and unemployed, 
mited PF Four catholic lords were brought into the privy-council, 
were Powis, Arundel, Bellaſis, and Dover. Halifax, find- 
4 ing chat, notwithſtanding his palt merits, he poſſeſſed 
neral? 

roga. See note [B] at the end of the volume. 
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no real credit or authority, became refractory in his op- 
pofition; and his office of privy-ſeal was given to Arun. 
del. The king was open, as well as zealous, in the 
deſire of making converts; and men plainly ſaw, that 
the only way to acquire his affect ion and confidence was 
by a ſacrifice of their religion. Sunderland, ſome time 
after, ſcrupled not to gain favour at this price. Ro- 
cheſter, the treaſurer, though the king's brother-in-law, 
yet, becauſe he refuſed to give this inſtance of complai- 
ſance, was turned out of his office: The treaſury was 
put in commiſſion, and Bellaſis was placed at the head 
of it. All the courtiers were diſguſted, even ſuch as had 
littie regard to religion. The diſhonour, as well as 
diftruſt, attending renegades, made moſt men rclolve, 
at ail hazards, to adhere to their ancient faith. 

In Scotland, James's zeal for proſelytiſm was more 
ſucceſsful. The earls of Murray, Perth, and Melfort, 
were brought over to the court religion ; and the two 
latter noblemen made uſe of a very courtly reaſon for 
their converſion : They pretended, that the papers found 
in the late king's cabinet, had opened their eyes, and 
had convinced them of the preference due to the catholic 
religion. Queenſberry, who ſhowed not the ſame com- 
plaiſance, fell into total diſgrace, notwithſtanding his 
former ſervices, and the important ſacrifices which he 
had made to the meaſures of the court. Theſe merits 
could not even enſure him of ſafety againſt the vengeance 
to which he ſtood expoled. His rival, Perth, who had 
been ready to fink under his ſuperior intereſt, now ac- 
quired the aſcendant; and all the complaints exhibited 
againſt him, were totally obliterated. His faith, accord- 
ing to a ſaying of Halifax, had made him whole, 

But it was in Ireland chiefly, that the maſk was 
wholly taken off, and that the king thought himſelf at 
liberty to proceed to the full extent of his zcal and his 
violence. The duke of Ormond was recailed ; and 
though the primate and lord Granard, two proteſtants, 
fill poſſeſſed the authority of juſtices, the whole power 
was lodged in the hands of Talbot, the general, ſoon 
after created carl of Tyrconacl; a man who, from the 
| blind- 
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blindneſs of his prejudiees and fury of his temper, was 
tranſported with the moſt immealurable ardour for the 
catholic cauſe. After the ſuppreſſion of Monmouth's 
rebellion, orders were given by Tyrconnel to dilarm all 
the proteſtants, on pretence of ſecuring the public peace 
and keeping their arms in a few magazines for the uſe o 
the militia. Next, the army was new-modelled; and a 
great number of officers were diſmiſſed, becauſe it was 
pretended that they or their fathers had ſerved under 
Cromwel and the republic. The injuſtice was not con- 
fined to them. Near three hundred officers more were 
afterwards broken, though many of them had purchaſed 
their commiſhons : About four or five thouſand private 
ſoldiers, becauſe they were proteſtants, were diſmilled ; 
and being ſtripped even of their regimentals, were turned 
vut to ſta ve in the ſtreets, While theſe violences were 
carrying on, Clarendon, who had been named lord lieu- 
tenant, came over; but he ſoon found, that, as he had 
refuſed to give the king the deſired pledge of fidelity, by 
changing his religion, he poſſeſſed no credit or authority, 
He was even a kind of priſoner in the hands ot Tyrcon- 
nel; and as he gave all oppoſition in his power to the 
precipitate meaſures of the catholics, he was ſoon after 
recalled, and Tyrconnel ſubſtituted in bis place. The 
unhappy proteſtants now ſaw all the civil authority, as 
well as the military force, transferred into the hands of 
their inveterate enemies; inflamed with hereditary hatred, 
and ſtimulated by every motive, which the paſſion either 
for power, property, or religion, could inſpire. Even 
the barbarous Fanden were fer looſe to prey on them in 
their preſent defenceleſs condition. A renewal of the 
ancient maſſacres was apprehended; and great multi- 
tudes, ſtruck with the beſt· grounded terror, deſerted the 
kingdom, and infuſed into the Engliſh nation a dread of 
thole violences, to which, after ſome time, they might 
4 them= 
ſelves expoſed, | 
All judicious perſons of the catholic communion were 
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verned by the raſh counſels of the queen and of his con. 
feſſor, father Peters, a Jeſuit, whom he toon after created 
a privy-counſellor. He thought too, that, as he was 
now in the decline of life, it was neceſſary for him, by 
haſty ſteps, to carry his deſigns into execution; left the 
ſucceſſion of the princeſs of Orange ſhould overturn all 
his projects. In vain did Arundel, Powis, and Bcllaſis, 
remonſtrate, and ſuggeſt more moderate and cautious 
meaſures. "Theſe men had ſeen and felt, during the pro- 
ſecution of the popith plot, the extreme antipathy which 
the nation bore to their religionz and though ſome 
ſubſequent incidents had ſeemingly allayed that ſpirit, 
they knew that the ſettled habits of the people were ſtill 
the ſame, and that the ſmalleſt incident was ſufficient to 
renew the former animoſity. A very moderate indulg- 
ence, therefore, to the catholic religion would have fail 
fied them; and all attempts to acquire power, much more 
to produce a change of the national faith, they deemed 
dangerous and deſtructive. 

On the firſt broaching of the popiſh plot, the clergy ot 
the church of England had concurred in the proſecution 
of it, with the ſame violence and credulity as the reſt of 
the nation: But dreading afterwards the prevalence of 
republican and preſbyterian principles, they had been 
engaged to ſupport the meaſures of the court ; and to 
their aſſiſtance chiefly, James had owed his ſucceſſion to 
the crown. Finding that all theſe ſervices were for 
gotten, and that the catholic religion was the king's ſole 
favourite, the church had commenced an oppoſition to 
court meaſures ; and popery was now acknowledged the 
more immediate danger. In order to prevent inflamma- 
tory ſermons on this popular ſuhject, James revived {owe 
directions to preachers, which had been promulgated by 
the late king, in the beginning of his reign, when no 
deſign againſt the national religion was yet formed, or at 
leaſt apprehended. But in the preſent delicate and inter- 
eſting ſituation of the church, there was little reaſon to 
expect that orders founded on no legal authority, would 
be rigidly obeyed by preachers, who ſaw yo ſecurity to 
themlelves but in preſerving the confidence and regard ö 
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the people. Inſtead of avoiding controverſy, according 
to tne king's injunctions, the preachers every-where, de- 
claime againſt popery; and, among the reſt, Dr. Sharpe, 
a clergyman of London, particularly diſtinguiſhed him- 
{elf, and affected to throw great contempt on thoſe who 
had been induced to change their religion by ſuch pitiful 
arguments as the Romiſh miſſionaries could ſuggeſt. 
This topic, being ſuppoſed to reflect on the king, gave 
great offence at court; and poſitive orders were iſſued to 
the biſkop of London, his dioceſan, immediately to ſuſ- 
pend Sharpe, till his majeſty's pleaſure ſhould be farther 
known. The prelate replied, that he could not pony 
obey theſe commands, and that he was not empowered, 
in ſuch a ſummary manner, to infli&t any puniſhment 
even upon the greateſt delinquent. But neither this ob- 
vious reaſon, nor the mult dutiful ſubmithens, both of 
the prelate and of Sharpe himſelf, could appeale the 
court. The king was determined to proceed with vio- 
lence in the proſecution of this affair. The biſhop him- 
ſelt he reſolved to puniſh tor diſobedience to his com - 
mands; and the expedient, which he employed for that 
* 0 was of a nature at once the moſt illegal and 
moſt alarming. 

Among all the engines of authority formerly employed 
by the crown, none had been more dangerous, or even 
deſtructive, to liberty, thar the court of high commiſ- 
hon, which, together with the ftar-chamber, had been 
aboliſhed in the reign of Chars I. by act of parliament; 
in which a clauſe was alſo in.crted, pronibiting the erec- 
tion, in all future times, of that court, or any of a like 
nature. But this law was deemed by James no obſtagle; 
and an eccleſiaſtical commiſſion was anew iflued, by 
which ſeven “ cunitiiitoners were veſted with full and 


* The perſons named were the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
Sancroft; the biſhop of Durham, Crew; of Rocheſter, 
Sprat; the earl of Rocher, Sunderland, chancellor Jeffe- 
ries, and lord chief juſtii Herbert. The archbiſhop re- 
_ to act, and the bine of Cheſter was ſubſtituted in 
111 F Ace. : 
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unlimited authority over the church of England. On 
them were beſtowed the fame ip quiſitorial powers, poſ- 
ſeſſed by the former court of high commiſſion ; They 
might proceed upon bare ſuſpicion ; and the better to ſet 
the Jaw at defiance, it was expreſly inſerted in their pa- 
tent itſelf, that they were to exerciſe their juriſdiction, 
notwithſtanding any law or ſtatute to the contrary. The 
king's deſign to ſubdue the church was now ſufficiently 
known; and had he been able to eſtabliſh the authorit 
of this new-ereAed court, his ſucceſs was infallible. A 
more ſenſible blow could not be given, both to national 
liberty and religion; and happily the conteſt could not 
be tried in a cauſe more iniquitous and unpopular than 
that againſt Sharpe and the biſhop of London, 

The prelate was cited before the commiſſioners, After 
denying the legality of the court, and claiming the pri- 
vilege of all Chriſtian biſhops to be tried by the metropo- 
litan and his ſuffragans; he pleaded in his own defence, 
that, as he was obliged, if he had ſuſpended Sharpe, to 
act in the capacity of a judge, he could not, conſiſtent 
either with law or equity, pronounce ſentence without a 
previous citation and trial: That he had by petition re- 
preſented this difficulty to his majeſty ; and not receiving 
any anſwer, he had reaſon to think that his petition had 
given entire ſatisfaction: That in order to ſhow farther 

is deference, he had adviſed Sharpe to abſtain from 
preaching, till he had juſtified his conduct to the king; 
an advice which, coming from his ſuperior, was equiva- 
lent to a command, and had — met with the 
proper obedience: That he had thus, in his apprehen- 
tion, conformed himſelf to his majeſty's pleaſure ; but if 
he ſhould ſtill be found wanting to his duty in any par- 
ticular, he was now willing to crave parcon, and to 
make reparation. All this ſubmiſſion, both in Sharpe 
and the prelate, had no effect: It was determined to 
have an example: Orders were accordingly ſent to the 
commiſſioners to proceed: And by a majority of votes 
the biſhop, as well as the door, was ſuſpended. 

Alwoſt the whole of this ſhort reign conſiſts of at- 
tempts always impgrudznt, often illegal, ſometimes | oh, 
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againſt whatever was moſt loved and revered by the na- 
tion: Even ſuch ſchemes of the king's as might be laud- 
able in themſelves, were ſo diſgraced by his intem ions, 
that they ſerve only to aggravate the charge againſt him. 
James was become a great patron of toleration, aud an 
enemy to all thoſe periecuting laws which, from the in- 
floence of the church, had been enaQted both againſt the. 
diſſenters and catholics. Not content with granting diſ- 
penlations to particular perſons, he aſſumed a power of 
ſuing a declaration of general indulgence, aud of fuſ- 
pending at once all the penal ſtatutes, by which a con- 
tormity was required to the eſtabliſhed religton, This 
was a {train of authority, it muſt be confeſſed, quite in- 
conſiſtent with law and a limited conſtitution; yet was 
it ſupported by many ſtrong precedents in the hiſtory of 
England. Even after the principles of liberty were be- 
come more prevalent, and began to be well underſtood, 
the late king had, oftener than once, and without giving 
much umbrage, exerted this dangerous power: He had, 
in 1662, ſuſpended the execution of a law which re- 
gulated carriages: During the two Dutch wars, he had 
twice ſuſpended the. act of navigation: And the com- 
mons, in 1666, being reſolved, contrary. to the king's 
judgment, to enact that iniquitous law againſt the im- 
portation of Iriſh cattle, found it neceſſary, in order to 
obviate the exerciſe of this prerogative, which they deſir- 
ed not at that time entirely to deny or abrogate, to call 

that importation a nuiſance. . 
Though the former authority of the ſovereign was 
great in civil affairs, it was ſtill greater in eccleſiaſtical ; 
and the whole deſpotic power of the popes was often be- 
Jicved, in virtue of the. ſupremacy, to have devolved to 
the crown. The laſt parliament of Charles I. by aboliſh- 
ing the power of the king and convocation to frame 
anons without conſent of parliament, had ſomewhat: 
diminiſhed the ſuppoſed extent of the ſupremacy ; but ſtill 
rery conſiderable remains of it, at leaſt very important 
claims, were preſerved, and were occaſionally made uſe 
of by the ſovereign. In 1662, Charles, pleading both 
the rights of his ſupremacy and his 1uſpending Poger, 
; } 
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had granted a general indulgence or toleration; and in 
1672 he renewed the ſame edit : Though the remon. 
ſtrances of his parliament obliged him, on both occaſions, 
to retract; and in the laſt inſtance, the triumph of law 
over prerogative was deemed very great and memcrable, 
In general, we may remark, that where the exerciſe of 
the ſuſpending power was agreeable and uſeful, the power 
itſelf was little queſtioned: Where the exerciſe was 
thought liable to exceptions, men not only oppoſed it, 
but proceeded to deny altogether the legality ot the pre. 
rogative, on which it was tounded, 

James, more imprudent and arbitrary than his prede. 
ceſlor, iſſued his proclamation, ſuſpending all the penal 
Jaws in ecclefiaſtical affairs; and granting a general li. 
berty of conſcience to all his ſubjefts, He was not de- 
terred by the reflection, both that this ſcheme of indulg. 
ence was already blaſted by two fruitleſs attempts; and 
that in ſuch a government as that of England, it was not 
ſufficient that a prerogative be approved of by ſome law. 
yers and antiquaries ; If it was condemned by the ge- 
neral voice of the nation, and yet was ſtill exerted, the 
victory over national liberty was no leis ſignal than if 
obtained by the moſt flagrant injuſtice and uſurpation. 
Theſe two conſiderations indeed would rather ſerve to re- 
commend this project to James; who deemed himſelf 
ſuperior in vigour and activity to his brother, and who 
Pry thought that his people enjoyed no liberties, 

ut by his royal conceſſion and indulgence, 

In order to procure a better recepyion for his edict of 
toleration, the king, finding himſelf oppoſed by the 
church, began to pay court to the diſſenters; and he 
imagined that, hy playing one party againſt another, he 
ſhould eaſily obtain the victory over both; a refined po- 
licy which it much —— his capacity to conduct. 


His intentions were ſo obvious, that it was impoſſible 
for him ever to gain the ſincere confidence and regard of 
the nonconformiſts. They knew that the genius of 
their religion was diametrically oppoſite to that of the 
catholics, the ſole cbje& of the king's affections. * 
were ſenſible, that both the violence of his temper, an 
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the maxims of his religion, were repugnant to the prin- 
ciples of toleration. They had ſeen that, on his acceſ- 
fon, as well as during his brother's reign, he had courted 
the church at their expenſe; and it was not till his dan- 
gerous ſchemes were rejected by the prelates, that he had 
recourſe to the nonconformiſts. All his favours, there- 
fore, mult, to every man of judgment among the ſecta- 
ries, have appeared inſidious : Yet ſuch was the pleaſure 
reaped from preſent eaſe, ſuch the animoſity of the diſ- 
ſenters — the church, who had ſo long ſubjected 
them to the rigours of perſecution, that they every- 
where expreſſed the moſt entire duty to the king, and 
compliance with his meaſures; and could not forbear 
rejoicing extremely in the preſent depreſſion of their ad- 
verſaries. 

But had the diſſenters been ever ſo much inclined to 
ſhut their eyes with regard to the king's intentions, the 
manner of conducting his ſcheme in Scotland was ſuffi- 
cient to diſcover the ſecret. The king firſt applied to 
the Scottiſh parliament, and defired an indulgence far 
the catholics alone, without comprehending the preſby- 
terians : But that aſſembly, though more diſpoſed than 
even the parliament of England, to ſacrifice their civil 
liberties, reſolved likewiſe to adhere pertinacioufly to their 
religion; and they rejected for the firſt time the king's 
2 James therefore found himſelf obliged to 
exert his prerogative; and he now thought it prudent to 
intereſt a party among his ſubjects, beſides the catholics, 
in ſupporting this act of authority. To the ſurpriſe of 
the haraſſed and perſecuted preſbyterians, they heard the 
principles of toleration every-where extolled, and foun4 
that full permiſſion was granted to attend conventicles ; 
an offence, which, even during this reign, had been de- 
clared no leſs than a capital enormity. The king's de- 
claration, however, of indulgence, contained clauſes ſuf- 
ficient to depreſs their joy. As if popery were already 
predominant, he declared, that he never would ule 
* force or ix vincible neceſſity againſt any man on account 
© of his perſuaſion or the proteſtant religion: A pro- 
miſe ſurely of toleration given to the proteſtants with 
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great precaution, and admitting a conſiderable latitude 
for perſecution and violence. It is likewiſe remarkable, 
that the king declared in expreſs terms, „ that he had 
« thought fit, by his ſovereign authority, prerogative 
st royal, and abſolute power, which all his ſubje&s were 
« to obey without reſervg, to grant this royal tolera. 
4 tion.“ The dangerous deſigns of other princes are 
to be collected by a compariton of their ſeveral actions, 
or by a diſcovery of their more ſecret counſels : But ſo 
'blinded was James with zeal, ſo tranſported by his im- 
perious temper, that even his proclamations and public 
edicts contain expreſſions which, without farther inquiry, 
may ſuffice to his condemnation, 

The Engliſh well knew, that the king, by the con- 
ſtitution of their government, thought himſelf entitled, 
as indeed he was, to as ample authority in his ſouthern, 
as in his northern kingdom; and therefore, though the 
declaration of indulgence publiſhed for England was 
more cautiouſly expreſſed, they could not but be alarmed 
by the arbitrary treatment to which their neighbours 
were expoſed; It is even remarkable, that the Engliſh 
declaration contained clauſes of a ſtrange import. The 
King there promiſed, that he would mamtain his Joving 
ſubſects in all their properties and poſſeſſions, as well of 
church and abbey lands as of any other. Men thought, 
that if the full eſtabliſhment of popery were not at hand, 
this promiſe was quite fuperfluous; and they concluded, 
that the king was ſo replete with joy on the proſpect of 
that gloricus event, that he could not, even for a moment, 
refrain from expreſſing it, © * 

But what afforded the moſt alarming proſpect, was 
the continuance and even increale of the violent and 
precipitate conduct of affairs in Ireland. Tyrconne| 
was now veſted with full authority; and carried over 
with him as chancellor one Fitton, a man who was taken 
from a jail, and who had been convicted of forgery and 
other crimes, but who compenſated for all his enormi- 
ties by a hcadlong zeal for the catholic religion. He 
was even heard to lay from the bench, that the proteſtauts 
wers all rogues, and that there was not one among forty 
+ I | thouſand 
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thouſand that was not a traitor, a rebel, and a villain. 
The whole ſtrain of the adminiſtration' was ſuitable ot 
ſuch ſentiments. The catholics were put in poſleition 
of the council-table, of the courts of judicature, and of 
the bench of Juſtices. In order to make them maſters 
of the pariiament, the ſame violence was exerciſed that 
had been practiſed in England. The charters of Dublin 
and of all the corporations were annulled; and new 
charters were granted, ſubjecting the corporations to the 
will of the fovereign. The proteſtant freemen were ex- 
pelled, catholics introduced; and the latter fect, as they 
always were the majority in number, were now inveſted 
with the whole power of the kingdom. The att of ſet-. 
tlement was the only obſtacle to their enjoying the whole 
property; and Tyrconnel had formed a ſcheme for call- 
Ing a parliament, in order to reverſe that act, and em- 
power the king to beſtow all the iands of Ireland on his 
catholic ſubjects. But in this ſcheme he met with op- 
poſition from the moderate catholics in the king's coun- 
cil, Lord Bellaſis went even fo far as to ajhrm with an 
oath, “that that fellow in Ireland was fool and madman 
* enough to ruin ten kingdoms.” The decay of trade, 
from the deſertion of the proteſtants, was repreſented ; 
the ſinking of the revenue; the alarm communicated to 
England: And by theſe conſiderations the king's reſolu- 
tions were for ſome time ſuſpended; though it was eaſy to 
foreſee, from the uſual tenour of his conduct, which ſide 
would at laſt proponderate. | 

But the king was not content with diſcovering in his 
own kingdoms the imprudence of his conduct: He was 
reſolved, that all Europe ſhould be witneſs of it. He 
publicly ſent the earl of Caſtlemaine ambaſſador extraor- 
dinary to Rome, in order to expreſs his obeiſance to 
the pope, and to make advances for reconciling his 
kingdoms, in form, to the catholic communion. Never 
man, who came on ſo important an errand, met with ſo 
many neglects, and even affronts, as Caſtlemaine. The 
pontiff, inſtcad of being pleaſed with this forward ſtep, 
concluded that a ſcheme, conducted with ſo much indif- 
cretion, could never poſſibly be ſucceſsful. And as he 
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was engaged in a violent quarrel with the French mo. 
narch, a quarrel which intereſted him more nearly than 
the — 1 of England, he bore litile regard to James, 
whom he believed too cloſely connected with his capital 
enemy. 

The only proof of complaiſance which James received 
from the pontiff was his lending a nuncio to England, 
in return for the embaſſy. By act of parliament any 
communication with the pope was made treaſon : Yet o 
little regard did the king pay to the laws, that he gave 
the nuncio a public and ſolemn reception at Windſor, 
The duke of Somerſet, one of the bed-chamber, becauſe 
he refuſed to aſſiſt at this ceremony, was diſmiſſed from 
his employment. The nuncio reſided openly in London 
during the reſt of this reign. Four catholic biſhops 
were publicly conſecrated in the king's chapel, and ſept 
out, under the title of vicars apoſtolical, to exerciſe the 
epiſcopal function in their — moe dioceſes, Their 
paſtoral letters, directed to the lay catholics of England, 
were printed and diſperſed by the expreſs allowance and 
permiſſion of the king. The regular clergy of that 
communion appeared at court in the habits of their order; 
and ſome of them were ſo indiſcreet as to boaſt, that, in 
a _— time, they hoped to walk in proceſſion through the 
capital. 

While the king ſhocked in the moſt open manner all 
the principles and prejudices of his proteſtant ſubjects, 
he could not ſometimes but be ſenſible, that he ſtood in 
need of their aſſiſtance for the execution of his deſigns, 
He had bhimſelf, by virtue of his prerogative, ſuſpended 
the penal laws, and diſpenſcd with the teſt ; but he would 
gladly have obtained the ſanction of parliament to theſe 
acts of power; and he knew that, without this authority, 
his edicts alone would never afford a durable ſecurity to 
the catholics. He had employed, therefore, with the 
members of parliament many private conferences, which 
were then called cloſetings; and he uſed every ex- 
pedient of reaſons, menaces, and promiſes, to break their 
ubſtinacy in this particular. Finding all his efforts 
truitleſs, be had diſſolved the parliament, and was de- 
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termined to call a new one, from which he expected 
more complaifance and ſubmiſſion. By the practice of 
annulling the charters, the king was become maſter of all 
the corporations, and could at pleaſure change every- 
where the whole magiſtracy. The church party, there- 
fore, by whom the crown had been hitherto ſo remarkably 
ſupported, and to whom the King viſibly owed his 
ſatety from all the efforts of his enemies, was deprived 
of authority; and the diſſenters, thoſe very enemies, 
were, firſt in London, and afterwards in every other cor- 

oration, ſubſtituted in their place. Not content with 
this violent and dangerous innovation, the king appoint- 
ed certain regulators to examine the qualifications of 
electors; and directions were given them to exclude all 
ſuch as adhered to the teſt and penal ſtatutes *. Queries 
to this purpoſe were openly propoſed in all places, in 
order to try the ſentiments of men, and enable the king 
to judge of the proceedings of the future parliament. 
The power of the crown was at this time fo great; and 
the revenue, managed by James's frugality, ſo conſiderable 
and independent ; that, it he had embraced any national 
party, he had been enſured of ſucceſs ; and might have 
carried his authority to what length he pleaſed. But 
the catholics, to whom he had entirely devoted himſelf, 
were ſcarcely the hundredth part of the people. Even 
the proteſtant nouconformiſts, whom he ſo much court- 
ed, were little more than the twentieth ; and what was worſe, 
repoſed no confidence in the unnatural alliance contracted 
with the catholics, and in the principles of toleration, 
which, contrary to their uſual practice in all ages, ſeemed 
at preſent to be adopted by that ſet. The king, there- 
tore, finding little hopes of ſucceſs, delayed the ſummon- 


The elections in ſome places, particularly in York, were 
transferred from the people to the magiſtrates, who, by the 
new charter, were all named by the crown. This was in 
reality nothing different from the king's naming the mem- 
bers, The ſame act of authority had been employed in all 
the boroughs of Scotland. 
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ing of a parliament, and proceeded ſtill in the exerciſe of 
his illegal and arbitrary authority. 

The whole power in Ireland had been committed to 
catholics. In Scotland, all the miniſters, whom the King 
chiefly truſted, were converts to that religion. Every 
great office in England, civil and military, was gradually 
tiunsferred from the proteſtants. Rocheſter and Claren. 
don, the king's brothers-in-law, though they had ever 
been faithful to his intereſts, could not, by all their fer- 
vices, atone for their adherence to the national religion; 
and had been diſmiſſed from their employments. The 
violent Jefferies himſelf, though he had ſacrificed juſtice 
and humanity to the court; yet, becauſe he refuſed alſo 
to give up his religion, was declining in favour and in. 
tereſt, Nothing now remained but to open the door 
in the church and univerſities to the intruſion of the 
catholics. It was not long before the king made this 
raſh effort; and by conſtraining the prelacy and eſtabliſhed 
church to ſeek protection in the principles of liberty, he 
at laſt left himſelf entirely without friends and adherents, 

Father Francis, a Benedictine, was recommended by 
the king's mandate to the univerſity of Cambridge for 
the degree of maſter of arts; and as it was uſual for the 
univerſity to confer that degree on perſons eminent for 
learning, without regard to their rcligion ; and as they 
had even admitted lately the ſecretary to the ambaſſador 
of Morocco; the king on that account thought himlelt 
the better entitled to compliance, But the univerſity 
conſidered, that there was a great difference between 2 
cempliment beſtowed on foreigners, and degrees which 
gave a title to vote in all the elections und ſtatutes of the 
univerſity, 2ad which, it conferred on the catholics, 
would in{allibly in time rerder that ſect entirely ſuperior, 
They therefore refuſed to obey the king's mandate, 
and were cited to appear before the court of ecclefiaitical 
commiſſion. The vice-chancellcr was ſuſpended by that 
court ; but as the univerſity choſe a man of ſpirit to 
ſucceed him, the king thought proper tor the preſent to 
drop his pretenſions. 
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The attempt upon the univerſity of Oxford was pro- 
ſecuted with more inflexible obſtinacy, and was attend- 
ed with more important conſequences. This univerſity 
had lately, in their famous decree, made a folemn pro- 
feſſion of paſſive obedience ; and the court probably ex- 
pected, that they would ſhow their ſincerity, when 
their turn came to practiſe that doctrine; which, though, 
if carried to the utmoſt extent, it be contrary both to 
reaſon and to nature, is apt to meet with the more ef- 
fectual oppoſition from the latter principle. The pre- 
ſident of Magdalen college, one of the richeſt founda- 
tions in Europe, dying about this time, a mandate was 
ſent in favour of Farmer, a new convert, but one who, 
beſides his being a catholic, had not, in other reſpects, 
the qualifications required by the ſtatutes for enjoying 
that office. The fellows of the college made ſubmiſſive 
applications to the king for recalling his mandate; but 
before they received an anſwer, the day came, on which, 
by their ſtatutes, they were obliged to proceed to an 
election. They choſe Dr. Hough, a man of virtue, as 
well as of the — and vigour requiſite for maintain- 
ing his own rights and thoſe of the univerſity. In order 
to puniſh the college for this contumacy, as it was 
called, an inferior eccleſiaſtical commiſſion was ſent 
down, and the new preſident and the fellows were cited 
before it. So little regard had been paid to any con- 
ſideration beſides religion, that Farmer, on inquiry, was 
found guilty of the , cn and moſt ſcandalous vices 
inſomuch that even the eccleſiaſtical commiſſioners were 
aſhamed to inſiſt on his election. A new mandate, there- 
fore, was ifſued, in favour of Parker, lately created bi- 
ſhop of Oxford, a man of a proſtitute character, but who, 
like Farmer, atoned for all his vices by his avowed will- 
ingneſs to embrace the catholic religion. The college 
repreſented, that all preſidents had ever been appointed 
by election, and there were few inſtances of the king's 
inter poſing by his recommendation in favour of any can. 
didate; that having already made a regular election of a 
preſident, they could not deprive him of his office, and, 
during his lifetime, ſubſtitute any other in his place; 
K 3 chat, 
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that, even if there were a vacancy, Parker, by the ſta- 
tutes of their founder, could not be choſen; that they 
had all of them bound themtelves by oath to obſerve 
theſe ſtatutes, and never on any account to accept of a 
diſpenſation; and that the college had at all times fo 
much diſtinguiſhed itſeif by its loyalty, that nothing but 
the moſt invincible neceſſity could now oblige them to 
oppoie his majeſty's inclinations. All thete re:tons 
availed them nothing. The preſident and all the fe. 
Jows, except two who complied, were expelled the college; 
and Pai ker was put in poſſeſſion of the office. This act 
of violence, of all thoſe which were committed during 
the reign of James, is perhaps the moſt illegal and ar- 
bitrary. When the diſpenſing power was the molt ſtre- 
nuouſly inſiſted on by court lawyers, it had ſtill been al- 
lowed, that the ſtatutes which regerd private property, 
could not legally be infringed by that prerogative, Vet 
in this inſtance it apprared, that even theſe were not now 
ſecure from invaſion. The privileges of a college are 
attacked: Men are illegally diſpoſſeſſed of their property, 
for adhering to their duty, to their caths, and to their 
religion: The fountains of the church tre attempted 
to be poiſoned ; nor would it be long, it was concluded, 
ere all eceleſiaſtical, as well as civil preteriients, would 
be beſtowed on ſuch as, negligent of honour, virtue, and 
ſincerity, baſely ſacrificed their faith to the reigning ſu— 
perſtition. Such were the general ſentiments; and as 
the univerſities have an intimate connex:on with the ec- 
cleſiaſtical eftabliſhments, and mightily intereſt all thoſe 
who have there received their education, this arbitrary 
proceeding begat an univerial dilconten! againſt the King's 

adminiſtration. | 
The next meaſure of the court was an inſult ſtill more 
open on the ecclefiaſtics, and rendered the breach between 
the king and that powertul body fatal, as well as in 
curable. It is ſtrange that James, when he felt, from 
the ſentiments of his own heart, what a mighty influence 
religious zeal had over him, ſhculd yet be ſo infatuate 
as never once tc ſuſpect that it might poſſibly have a pro- 
portionable authority over his ſubjects. Could he har? 
profited 
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profited by repeated experience, he had ſen inſtances 
cnow of their ſtrong averſion to that communion, which, 
from a violent, imperious temper, he was determined, 
by every poſſible expedient, to introduce into his Kings 
doms. 

(1688.) The king publiſhed a ſecond declaration of 
indulgence, almoſt in the ſame terms with the former; 
and he ſubjoined an order, that, immediately after divine 
ſervice, it ſhould be read by the clergy in all the 
churches. As they were known univertally to diſap- 
rove of the uſe made of the ſuſpending power, this 
clauſe, they thought, could be meant only as an inſult 
upon them; and they were ſenſible, that, by their com- 
pliznce, they ſhould expoſe themſelves, beth to public 
contempt, on account of their tame behaviour, and to 
public hatred, by their indirectly patroniſing fo obnoxious 
a prerogative *. They were determined, therefore, al- 
moſt univerfally to preſerve the regard of the people; 
their only protection, while the laws were become of to 
Iitle validity, and while the court was fo deeply engaged 
in oppolite intereſts, In order to encourage them in 
this reſolution, ſix prelates, namely Lloyde bithop of St. 
Aſaph, Ken of Bath and Wells, Turner of Ely, Lake 
of Chicheſter, White of Peterborough, and Treiawney 
of Briſtol, met privately with the primate, and ccncerted 
the form of a petition to the king. They there repreſent 
in few words, that, though poſſeſſed of the higheſt 
ſenſe of loyalty, a virtue of which the church of Eng- 
land had given ſuch eminent teſtimonies z and though 
deſirous of affording eaſe, in a legal way, to all proteſtant 
dillenters; yet, becauſe the declaration of indulgence 
was ande on a prerogative formerly declared illegal 
by parliament, they could not, in prudence, honour, 


* When Charles diflolved his laſt parliament, he ſet forth 
a declaration giving his reaſons for that mcaſure, and this 
declaration the clergy had been ordered to read to the people 
after divine ſervice. Theſe orders were agrecable to their 
party prejudices, and they willingly ſubmitted to them. The 
contrary was now the caſe, 
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or conſcience, ſo far make themſelves parties as the 
diſtribution of it all over the kingdom would be in- 
terpreted to amount to. They therefore beſought the 
king, that he would not inſiſt upon their reading that de- 
claration *, | 

The king was incapable, not only of yielding to the 
greateſt oppoſition, but of allowing the ſlighteſt and moſt 
reſpectful eontradiction to paſs uncenſured. He imme- 
diately embraced a reſolution (and his reſolutions, when 
once embraced, were inflexible) of puniſhing the biſhops, 
for a petition ſo popular in its matter, and ſo prudent and 
cautious in the expreſſion. As the petition was de- 
livered him in private, he ſummoned them before the 
council; and queſtioned them whether they would ac- 
knowledge it, The biſhops ſaw his intention, and 
ſeemed long defirous to decline anſwering: But being 
puſhed by the chancellor, they at laſt avowed the pe- 
tition. On their refuſal to give bail, an order was 
immediately drawn for their commitment to the Tower; 
and the crown lawyers received directions to proſecute 
them for the ſeditious libel, which it was pretended they 
had compoſed and uttered, 

The people were already aware of the danger to which 
the prelates were expoſed ; and were raiſed to the higheſt 
pitch of anxiety and attention with regard to the iſſue 
of this extraordinary affair. But when they beheld theſe 
fathers of the church brought from court under the 
cuſtody of a guard, when they ſaw them embarked in 
veſſels on the river, and conveyed towards the Tower, 
all their affection for liberty, all their zeal for religion, 
blazed up at once; and they flew to behold this affecting 
ſpetacle. The whole ſhore was covered with crowds of 
proſtrate ſpectators, who at once implored the bleſſing 
of thoſe holy paſtors, and addreſſed their petitions to- 
wards Heaven for prote&ion during this extreme danger, 
to which their country and their religion ſtood expoſed. 
Even the ſoldiers, ſeized with the contagion of the ſame 
ſpirit, flung themſelves on their knees before the diſtreſſed 


* Sec note [C] at the end of the volume. 
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prelates, and craved the benediction of thoſe criminals 
whom they were appointed ro guard. Some perſons ran 
into the water, that they might participate more nearly 
in thoſe bleſſings, which the prelates were diſtributing 
on all around them. The biſhops themſelves, during 
this triumphant ſuffering, augmented the general fa- 
vour, by the moſt lowly ſubmiſſive deportment; and 
they ſtill exhorted the people to fear God, honour 
the king, and maintain their loyalty ; expreſſions more 
animating than the molt inflammatory ſpeeches. And 
no ſooner had they entered the precincts of the Tower 
than they hurried to chapel, in order to return thanks for 
thoſe afflictions, which Heaven, in defence of its holy 
cauſe, had thought them worthy to endure, 

Their paſſage, when conducted to their trial, was, if 
poſſible, attended by greater crowds of anxious ſpecta- 
tors. All men {aw the dangerous criſis to which at- 
fairs were reduced, and were ſenſible that the king could 
not have put the iſſue on a cauſe more unfavourable for 
himſelf than that in which he had fo imprudently en- 
gaged, Twenty-nine temperal peers (tor the other 
prelates kept aloof) attended the priſoners to Weſtmin= 
ſtcr-hall z and ſuch crowds of gentry followed the pro- 
ceſiion, that ſcarcely was any room left for the populace 
to enter. The lawyers for the biſhops were fir Robert 
Sawyer, fir Francis Pemberton, Pollexfen, Treby, and 
Sommers. No cauſe, even during the proſecution of the 
popiſh plot, was ever heard with ſo much zeal and atten- 
tion, The popular torrent, which, of itſelf, ran fierce 
and ſtrong, was now farther writated by the oppoſition 
of government. 

The coun{el for the biſhops pleaded, that the law al- 
lowed ſubjects, it they thought themſelves aggrieved in 
any particular, to apply by petition to the king, pro- 
vided they kept within certain bounds, which the ſame 
law prelcribed to them, and which, in the preſent pett- 
tion, the prelates had ſtrictly obſerved : That an active 
obedience in caſes which were contrary to conſcience, 
was never pretended to be due to government; and law 
was allowed to be the great meaſure of the 3 
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and ſubmiſſion of ſubje&s : That when any perſon found 
commands to be impoſed upon him which he cou!d not 
obey, it was more reſpectful in him to offer his reaſons 
for refuſal, than to remain in a ſullen and refractory 
ſilence : That it was no breach of duty in ſubjects, even 
though not called upon, to diſcover their ſenſe of public 
meaſures, in which every one had fo intimate a concern: 
That the biſhops in the preſent caſe were called upon, 
and muſt either expreſs their approbation by compliance, 
or their diſapprobat ion by petition : That it could be no 
ſedition to — the prerogative of ſuſpending the laws; 
becauſe there really was no ſuch prerogative, nor ever 
could be, in a legal and limited government: That even 
if this prerogative were real, it had yet been frequently 
controverted before the whole nation, both in Weſtmin- 
ſter-hall, and in both houſes of parliament; and no one 
had ever dreamed of puniſhing the denial of it as cri- 
minal : That the prelates, inſtead of making an appeal 
to the people, had applied in private to his majeſty, and 
had even delivered their petition fo ſecretly, that, ex- 
cept by the confeſſion extorted from them before the 
. it was found impoſſible to prove them the 
authors: And that though the petition was afterwards 
printed and diſperſed, it was not ſo much as attempted 
to be proved that they had the leaſt knowledge of the 
publication. 

Theſe arguments were eonvineing in themſelves, and 
were heard with a favourable diſpoſition by the audience. 
Even ſome of the judges, though their ſeats were held 
during pleaſure, declared themſelves in favour of the 

riſoners. The jury, however, from what cauſe is un- 
— took ſeveral hours to deliberate, and kept, du- 
ring ſo long a time, the people in the moſt anxious ex- 

— ng But when the wiſhed- for verdi&, not guilty, 
was at laſt pronounced “, the intelligence was echoed 
through the hall, was conveyed to the crowds without, 
was carried into the city, and was propagated with 
infinite joy throughout the kingdom. 
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Ever ſince Monmouth's rebellion, the king had, every 
ſummer, encamped his army on Hounſlow- heath, that 
he might both improve their diſcipline, and by ſo unuſual 
a ſpectacle overawe the mutinous people. A popiſh 
chapel was openly erected in the midſt of the camp, and 
great pains were taken, though in vain, to bring over 
the ſoldiers to that communion. The few converts, whom 
the prieſts had made, were treated with ſuch contempt. 
and ignominy, as deterred every one from following the 
example, Even the Iriſh officers, whom the king in- 
troduced into the army, ſerved rather, from the averſion 
borne them, to weaken his intereſt among them, Ir 
happened, that the very day on which the trial of the 
biſhops was finiſhed, James had reviewed the troops, 
and had retired into the tent of lord Feverſham, the 
general ; when he was ſurpriſed to hear a great uproar 
in the camp, attended with the moſt extravagant * - 
toms of tumultuary joy. He ſuddenly inquired the 
cauſe, and was told by Feverſham, ** It was nothing but 
«« the rejoicing of the ſoldiers for the acquittal of the 
«© biſhops.” —* Do you call that nothing? replied he, 
© but ſo much the worſe for them.“ 

The king was ſtill determined to ruſh forward in the 
ſame courle, in which he was already, by his precipitate 
career, ſo fatally advanced. Though he knew that 
every order of men, except a handful of catholics, ere 
enraged at his paſt meaſures, and ſtill more terrified with 
the future proſpet; though he ſaw that the ſame diſ- 
contents had reached the army, his ſole reſource during 
the general diſaffection; yet was he incapable of chang- 
ing his meaſures, or even of remitting his violence in the 
— of them. He ſtruck out two of the judges, 

owel and Holloway, who had appeared to favour the 
biſhops: He iſſued orders to proſecute all thoſe clergy- 
men who had not read his declaration; that is, the whole 
church of England, two hundred excepted : He ſent: 
a mandate to the new fellows, whom he had obtruded on 
Magdalen college, to elect for preſident, in the room 
of Pai ker, lately deceaſed, one Gifford, a doctor of the 
Sorbonne, and titular biſhop of Madura; And he 
18 
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is even ſaid to have nominated the ſame perſon to the ſee 
of Oxford. So great an infatuation is perhaps an ob- 
ject of compaſſion rather than of anger: And is really 
ſurpriſing in a man who, in other reſpects, was not 
wholly deficient in ſenſe and accompliſhments. 

A few Gays before the acquittal of the biſhops, an 
event happened, which, in the king's ſentiments, much 
overbalanced all the mortifications received on that 
occalicu. The queen was delivered of a fon “ who was 
baptized by the name of James. This bleſſing was im- 
patiently longed for, not only by the king and queen, 
but by all the zealous catholics both abroad and at home. 
They ſaw, that the king was paſt middle age; and 
that on his death the ſucceſſion mult devolve to the prince 
and princeſs of Orange, two zealous proteſtants, who 
would ſoon replace every thing on ancient foundations. 
Vows theretore were offered at every ſhrine for a male 
ſucceſſor: Pilgrimages were undertaken, particularly 
one to Loretto, by the dutcheſs of Modena; and ſucceis 
was chiefly attributed to that pious journey. But in pro- 
portion as this event was agreeable to the catholics, it in- 
creaſed the diſguſt of the proteſtants, by depriving them 
of that plcaſiug, though ſomewhat diſtant proſpect, in 
which at preſent they flattered themſelves. Calumny 
even went ſo far as to aſcribe o the king the deſign of 
impoſing on the world a ſuppoſititious child, who might 
be educated in his principles, and after his death ſupport 
the catholic religion in his dominions. The nation al- 
molt univerially believed him capable, from bigotry, of 
committing any crime; as they had ſeen, that, from 
like motives, he was guilty of every imprudence: And 
the affections of nature, they thought, would be eafily 
lacrificed to the ſuperior motive of propagating a catholic 
and orthodox faith. The preſent occaſion was not the 
firſt, when that calumny had been invented, In the 
year 1682, the queen, then dutcheſs of York, had been 
pregnant; and rumours were ſpread that an impoſture 
would at that time be obtruded upon the nation : But, 
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happily, the infant proved a female, and thereby fpared 
the party all the trouble of ſupporting their improbable 
fiction *. | 
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CHAP. LXXI. 
Conduct of the prince of Orange—He forms a league 


again France—refujes to concur with the king—re- 
ſolwes to oppoſe the king —Is applied to by the Engliſh— 
Coalition of parties =Prince's preparation. Offers of 
France to the king—rejefed—Suppojed league with 
France—General diſcontents=The king retratts his 
meaſures—Prince's declaration—The prince lands in 
England — General commotion—=Deſerticn of the army — 
and of prince George—and of the princeſs Anne—King'"s 
conflernation—ard fl'ght—Gencral confuſicn— King ſcix- 
ed at Fewerſham— Second eſcape—King's character 
Convention ſummoned— Settlement of Scotland Eng- 
lifh convention meet. ic of the parties— Free con- 
ference between the houſes Commons prevail —Sellle- 
ment of the crown—Manners and ſciences, 


HILE every motive, civil and religious, concurred 
to alienate from the King every rank and denomi- 
nation of men, it might be expected that his throne would, 
without delay, fall to pieces by its own weight: But 
fuch is the influence of eſtabliſued government; ſo averſe 
are men from beginning hazardous enterpriſes; that, had 
not an attack been made from abroad, atfairs might 
long have remained in their preſent delicate ſituat ĩon, and 
James might at laſt have prevailed in his raſh and ill- 
concerted projects. 


This ſtory is taken notice of in a weckly paper, the 
Obſervator, publiſhed at that very time, 23d of Auguſt r682. 
Party zeal is capable of ſwallowing the moſt incredible ſtory ; 
but it is ſurely ſingular, that the fame calumny, when» once 
battled, ſhould yet be renewed with ſuch ſuccels. 
vox. x. 5 The 
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The prince of Orange, ever ſince his marriage with the 
lady Mary, had maintained a very prudent conduct; 
agieeably to that ſound underſtanding with which he was 
ſo eminently endowed. He made it a maxim to concern 
himſelf little in Engliſh affairs, and never by any mea- 
fure to diſguſt any of the facts, or give umbrage 
to the prince who filled the throne. His natural inclina- 
tion, 2s well as his intereſt, led him to employ himſelf 
with aſſiduous induſtry in the tranſactions on the conti- 
nent, and to oppoſe the grandeur of the French monarch, 
againſt whom he had long, both from perſonal and 
2 conſiderations, conceived a violent animoſity. 

y this conduct, he gratified the prejudices of the whole 
Engliſh nation: But as he croſſed the inclinations of 
Charles, who ſought peace by compliance with France, 
he had much declined in the tavour and affections of that 
monarch. 

James on his acceſſion ſound it ſo much his intereſt to 
live on good terms with the heir apparent, that he ſhow- 
ed the prince ſome demonſtrations of friendſhip ; and the 
prince, on his part, was not wanting in every inſtance 
of duty and regard towards the king. On Monmouth's 
invaſion, he immediately deſpatched over ſix regiments 
of Britiſh troops, which were in the Dutch ſervice ; and 
he offered to take the command of the king's forces 
againſt the rebels. How little ſoever he might approve 
ot James's adminiſtration, he always kept a total flence 
on the ſubject, and gave no countenance to thoſe diſcon- 
tents which were propagated with ſuch induſtry through- 
out the nation. 

It was from the application of James himſelf, that the 
_ firſt openly took any part in Engliſh affairs, 

otwithſtanding the lofty ideas which the king had en- 
tertained of his prerogative, he found that the edicts 
emitted from it ſtill wanted much of the authority of laws, 
and that the continuance of them might in the iflue become 
dangerous, both to himſelf and to the catholics, whom 
he deſired to favour. An act of parliament alone could 
enſure the indulgence or toleration, which he had labour- 


ed to eltabliſh ; and he hoped that, if the prince Pram 
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declare in favour of that ſcheme, the members, who had 
hitherto reſiſted all his own applications, would at laſt 
be prevailed with to adopt it. The conſent, therefore, 
of the prince to the — of the penal ſtatutes and of the 
teſt was ſtrongly ſolicited by the king; and in order 
to engage him to agree to that meaſure, hopes were 
given, that England would ſecond him in all thoſe enter- 
priſes which his active and extenſive genius had with ſuch 
ſucceſs planned on the continent. He was at this time 
the centre of all the negotiations of Chriſtendom. 

The emperor and the king of Spain, as the prince 
well knew, were enraged by the repeated injuries which 
they had ſuffered from the ambition of Lewis, and till 
more by the frequent inſults which his pride had made 
them undergo, He was appriſed of the influence of theſe 
monarchs over the catholic princes of the empire: He had 
himſelf acquired great authority with the proteſtants: 
And he formed a project of uniting Europe in one gene- 
ral league againſt the encroachments of France, which 
ſeemed ſo nearly to threaten the independence of all its 
neighbours. 

No characters are more incompatible than thoſe of a 
conqueror and a perſecutor ; and Lewis ſoon found, that 
beſides his weakening France by the baniſhment of fo 
many uſeful ſubje&s, the refugees had inflamed all the 
proteſtant nations againſt him, and had raiſed him ene- 
mies who. in defence of their religion as well as liberty, 
were obſtinately reſolved to oppoſe his progreſs. The 
city of Amſterdam and other towns in Holland, which 
had before fallen into a dependance on France, being ter- 
rified with the accounts whieh they every moment receiv- 
ed, of the furious perſecutions againſt the Hugonots, 
had now dropped all domeſtic faction, and had entered 
into an entire confidence with the prince of Orange. 
The proteſtant princes of the empire formed a ſeparate 
league at Magdebourg for the defence of their religion. 
The Engliſh were anew enraged at the blind bigotry 


of their ſovereign, and were diſpoſed to embrace the 


moſt deſperate reſolutions againſt lim. From a view of 
the ſtate of Europe during this period, it appears, that 
$3 Lewis, 
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Lewis, beſides ſullying an illuſtrions reign, had wan 
tonly by this perſecution raiſed invincible barriers to his 
arms, which otherwiſe it had been difficult, if not im- 
potſible, to reſiit. 

The prince of Orange knew how to avoil himſelf of all. 
theſe advantages. By his intrigues and influence there 
was formed at Augſburg a league, in which the whole 
empire united for its defence againſt the French monarch. 
Spain and Holland became parties in the alliance. The 
acceſſion of Savoy was afterwards obtained. Sweden 
and Denmark ſeemed to favour the ſame cauſe, But 
though theſe numerous ſtates compoſed the greater part 
of Europe, the league was ſtill deemed imperfect and 
unequal to irs end, fo long as England maintained thar 
neutrality, in which ſhe had hitherto perſevered. 

James, though more prone to bigotry, was more 
ſenſihle to his own and to national honour than his 
brother; and had he not been reſtrained by the former mo- 
tive, he would have maintained with more ſpirit the in- 
tereſts and independence of his kingdoms, When a pro- 
ſpct, thereforæ, appeared of effecting his religious ſchemes 
by oppoling the progreſs of France, he was not averſe to 
that meaſure; and he gave his ſon-in-law room to hope, 
that, by concurring with his views in England, he might 
prevail with him to ſecond thoſe projects which the prince 
was ſo ambitious of promoting. 

A. more tempting offer — not be made to a perſon 
of his enterpriſing character: But the objections to that 
meaſure, upon deliberation, appeared to him unſurmount- 
able. The king, he obſerved, had incurred the hatred 
of his own ſubjects : Great apprehenſions were enter- 
tained of his deſigns: The only reſource which the na- 
tion ſaw, was in the future ſucceſſion of the prince and 
princeſs : Should be concur in thoſe dreaded meaſures, he 
would draw on himſelf all the odium under which the 
king lahoured : The nation might even refuſe to bear 
the expenſe of alliances, which would in that caſe become 
to ſuſpicious: And he might himſelf incur the danger of 
loſing a ſucceſſion which was awaiting him, and which the 
egregious indiſcretion of the king ſeemed even to = 
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him hopes of reaping before it ſhould devolve to him by 


the courſe of nature. The prince, therefore, would go 
no farther than to promiſe his conſent to the repeal of the 
penal ſtatutes, by which the nonconformiſts as well 
as catholics were expoſed to puniſhment : The teſt he 
_— a ſecurity abſolutely neceſſary for the eſtabliſhed 
igion. 

he king did not remain ſatisfied with a ſingle trial. 
There was one Stuart, a Scotch lawyer, who had been 
baniſhed for pretended treaſonable practices; but who 
had afterwards obtained a pardon, and had been recall- 
ed. By the king's directions, Stuart wrote ſeveral 
letters to penſionary Fagel, with whom he had contract- 
ed an acquaintance in Holland; and beſides vrging all 
the motives for an unlimited toleration, he deſired that 
his reaſons ſhould, in the king's name, be communicated 
to the prince and princeſs of Orange, Fagel during 
a long time made no reply; but finding that his ſilence 
was conſtrued into an aſſent, he at laſt expreſſed his own 
ſentiments and thoſe of their Highneſſes. He ſaid, that 
it was their fixed opinion, that no man, merely becauſe 
he differed from the eſtabliſhed faith, ſhould ever, while 
he remained a peaceable ſubject, he expoſed to any 
puniſkment or even vexation, That the prince and 
princeſs gave heartily their conſent for repealing legally all 
the penal ſtatutes, as well thoſe which had been enacted 
againſt the catholics as againſt the proteſtant noncon- 
formiſts ; and would concur with the king in any meaſure 
for that purpoſe. That the teſt was not to be conſidered 
as a penalty inflited on the profeſſors of any religion, 
but as a ſecurity provided for the eſtabliſhed worſhip. 
That it was no puniſhment on men to be excluded from 
public offices, and to live peaceably on their own re- 
venues or induſtry, That even in the United Provinces, 
which were ſo often cited as models of toleration, though 
all ſets were admitted, yet civil offices were enjoyed 
by the profeſſors of the eſtabliſhed religion alone. That 
military commands, indeed, were ſometimes beſtowed on 
catholics ; but as they were conferred with great precau- 
tion, and till lay under the control of the 9 
$3 ey 
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they could give no juſt reaſon for umbrage. And that 
their Highnelles, however deſirous of gratifying the 
king, and of endeavouring, by every means, to render 
his reign peaceable and happy, could not agree to any 
meaſure which would expoſe their religion to ſuch unmi- 
nent danger. | 

When this letter was publiſhed, as it ſoon was, it 
inſpired great courage into the proteſtants of al! denomina- 
tions, and ſerved to keep them united in their oppoſition 
to the encroachments of the catholics. On the other 
hand, the king, who was not content with a ſimple 
toleration of his own religion, but was reſolved that 
it ſhould enjoy great credit, if not an abſolute ſuperiority, 
was extremely diſguſted, and took every occaſion to 
expreſs his diſpleature, as well againſt the prince of 
Orange as the United Provinces. He gave the Algerine 
pirates, who preyed on the Dutch, a reception m his 
harbours, and liberty to diſpoſe of their prizes. He re- 
vived ſome complaints of the Eaſt India company with 
regard to the affair of Bantam. He required the fix 
Britiſh regiments in the Dutch ſervice to be ſent over. 
He began to put his navy in a formidable condition. 
And from all his movements, the Hollanders entertained 
apprehenſions, that he ſonght only an occaſion and pre- 
tence for making war upon them. 

The prince in his turn reſolved to puſh affairs with 
more vigour, and to preſerve all the Engliſh proteſtants 
in his intereits, as well as maintain them firm in their 
preſent union againſt the catholics. He knew that men 
of education in England were, many of them, retained in 
their religion more by honour than by principle; and 
that, though every one was aſhamed to be the firſt pro- 
ſelyte, yet if the example were once ſet by ſome eminent 
perſons, intereſt wouid every day make conhderable con- 
verſions to a communion, which was ſo zealouſly en- 
couraged by the ſovereign. Dykvelt therefore was ſent 
over as envoy to England; and the prince gave him in- 
ſtructions, beſides publicly remonſtrating on the conduct 
of affairs bath at home and abroad, to apply in his name, 
after a proper manner, to every ſect and * 
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To the church party he ſent aſſurances of favour and 
regard, and proteſted, that his education in Holland had 
nowiſe prejudiced him againſt epiſcopal government. 
The nonconformiſts were exhorted not to be deceived 
the fallacious carefles of a popith court, but 16 wait 
patiently till, in the fulneſs of time, Jaws enacted by 
proteſtants ſhould give them that toleration which, with 
to much reaſon, they had long demanded. Dykvelt 
executed his commiſſion with ſuch dexterity, that all 
orders of men caſt their eyes towards Holland, and ex- 
pected thence a deliverance from thoſe dangers with 
which their religion and liberty were ſo nearly threat- 
ened. 

Many of the moſt conſiderable perſons, both in church 
and ftate, made ſecret applications to Dykvelt, and 
through him to the prince of Orange. Admiral Herbert 
too, though a man of great expenſe, and ſeemingly of 
little religion, had thrown up his employments, and had 
retired to the Hague, where he aſſured the prince of the 
diſaffection of the ſeamen, by whom that admiral was 
extremely beloved. Admiral Ruſſel, couſin- german to 
the unfortunate lord of that name, paſſed frequently be- 
tween England and Holland, and kept the communica- 
tion open with all the great men of the proteltant party. 
Henry Sidney, brother to Algernon, and uncle to the 
earl of Sunderland, came over under pretence of drinking 
the waters at Spaw, and conveyed fiill ſtronger affur- 
ances of an univerſal combiration againſt the meaſures 
of the king. Lord Dumblaine, ſon ot the earl of Danby, 
being maſter of a frigate, made ſeveral 9 2 to Hol- 
land, and carried from many of the nobility tenders 
of duty, and even conſiderable ſums of money, to the 

prince of Orange. 
There remained, however, ſome reaſons, which re- 
tained all parties in awe, and kept them from breaking 
out into immediate hoſtility. The prince, on the one 
hand, was afraid of hazarding, by violent meaſures, an 
inheritance which the laws enſured to the princeſs ; and 
the Engliſh proteſtants, on the other, from the proſpect 
of her ſucceſſion, ſtill entertained hopes of obtaining — 
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Jaſt a peaceable and a ſafe redreſs of all their grievances. 
But when a ſon was born to the king, both the prince 
and the Engliſh nation were reduced to deſpair, and ſaw 
no reſource but in a confederacy for their mutual intereſts. 
And thus the event, which James had ſo long made the 
object of his moſt ardent prayers, and from which he ex- 
pected the firm eſtabliſhment of his throne, proved the 
unmediate cauſe of his ruin and downfal. 

Zuyleſtein, who had been ſent over to congratulate 
the king on the birth of his ſon, brought back to the 
prince invitation from moſt of the great men in England, 
to aſſiſt them, by his arms, in the recovery of their laws 
and liberties. The biſhop of London, the earls of 
 Panby, Nottingham, Devonſhire, Dorſet, the duke of 
Norfolk, the lords Lovelace, Delamere, Paul:t, Eland, 
Mr. Hambden, Powle, Leſter, beſides many eminent 
citizens of London; all theſe perſons, though of op- 
poſite parties, concurred in their applications to the 
prince. The whigs, ſuitably to their ancient principles 
of liberty, which had led them to attempt the exclufion- 
bill, eaſily agreed to oppoſe a king, whoſe conduct had 
Juitified whatever his worſt enemies had prognoſticated 
concerning his ſucceſſion. The tories and the church 
party, finding their paſt ſervices forgotten, their rights 
invaded, their religion threatened, agreed to drop fur 
the preſent all over-ſtrained doctrines of ſubmiſſion, 
and attend to the great and powerful dictates of nature. 
The nonconformiſts, dreading the careſſes of known 
and inveterate enemies, deemed the offers of toleration 
more ſccure from a prince, educated in thoſe principles, 
and accuſtomed to that practice. And thus all faction 
was for a time laid afleep in England ; and rival parties, 
forgetting their animoſity, had ſecretly concurred in a 
— of reſiſting their unhappy and milz vided ſovereign. 
The earl of Shrewſbury, who had acquired great popu- 
larity by deſerting, at this time, the — religion, 
in which he had been educated, left his regiment, 
mortgaged his eſtate for forty thouſand pounds, and 
made a tender of his ſword and purſe to the prince of 
Orange, Lord Wharton, notwithitanding his ref and 
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mfirmities, had taken a journey for the ſame purpoſe, 
Lord Mordaunt was at the Hague, and — on the 
enterprife with that ardent and courageous ſpirit, for 
which he was ſo eminent. Even Sunderland, the king's 
favourite miniſter, is believed to have entered into a 
correſpondence with the prince; and at the expenſe of 
his own hononr and his maſter's intereſts, to =o ſe- 
cretly favoured a cauſe, Which, he foreſaw, was likely 
ſoon to predominate *. 

The prince was eaſily engaged to yield to the appli- 
cations of the Engliſh, and to embrace the defence of a 
nation, which, during its preſent fears and diſtreſſes, 
regarded him as its ſole protector. The great object of 
his ambition was to be placed at the head of a con- 
federate army, and by his valour to avenge the injuries, 
which he himſelf, his country, and his allies, had 
ſuſtained from the haughty Lewis. But while England 
remained under the preſent government, he.deſpaired of 
ever forming a league which would be able, with any 
probability of ſucceſs, to make oppoſition againſt that 
powerful monarch. The ties of athnity could not be 
ſuppoſed to have great influence over a perſon ot the 
prince's rank and temper 3 much more as he knew, that 
they were at firſt unwillingly contracted by the king, 
and had never fince been cultivated by any effential 
favours or good offices. Or ſhould any reproach remain 
-=_ him for violating the duties of private life; the 
gory of delivering oppreſſed nations would, he hoped, 

able, in the eyes of reaſonable men, to make ample 
compenſation. He could not well expect, on the com- 
mencement of his enterpriſc, that it would lead him to 
mount the throne of England: But he undoubtedly 
foreſaw, that its ſucceſs would eſtabliſh his authority in 
that kingdom. And ſo egregious was James's teme- 
rity, that there was no advantage, ſo great or obvious, 


D' Avaux was always of that opinion, See his negoti- 
ations 6th and zoth May, 18th, 27th of September, 22d off 
November, 1688. On the whole, that opinion is the moſk 


probable 
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which that prince's indiſcretion might not afford his 
enemies. 

The prince of Orange, throughout his whole life, 
was peculiarly happy in the ſituations in which he was 
placed. He ſaved his own country from ruin, he re- 
ſtored the liberties of theſe kingdoms, he ſupported the 
gene independency of Europe. And thus, though 

is virtue, it is contefſed, be not the pureſt which we 
meet with in hiſtory, it will be difficult to find any 
perſon, whoſe actions and conduct have contributed 
more eminently to the general intereſts of ſociety and of 
mankind, 

The time, when the prince entered on his enterpriſe, 
was well choſen ; as the people were then in the higheſt 
ferment, on account of the inſult which the impriſon- 
ment and trial of the biſhops had put upon the church, 
and indeed upon all the proteſtants of the nation. His 
method of conducting his preparations was no leſs wiſe 
and politic. Under other pretences he had beforehand 
made conſiderable augmentations to the Dutch navy; 
and the ſhips were at that time lying in harbour. Some 
additional troops were alſo levied ; and ſums of money, 
raiſed for other purpoſes, were diverted by the prince to 
the uſe of this expedition. The States bad given him 
their entire confidence; and partly from terror of the 
youu of France, partly from diſguſt at ſome reſtraints 
aid on their commerce in that kingdom, were ſenſible 
how neceſſary ſucceſs in this enterpriſe was become 10 
their domeſtic happineſs and ſecurity. Many of the 
neighbouring princes regarded him as their guardian 
and protector, and were guided by him in all their coun- 
ſels. He held conferences with Caſtanaga, governor of 
the Spaniſh Netherlands, with the electors of Branden- 
burgh and Saxony, with the landgrave of Heſle-Caflel, 
and with the whole houſe of Lunenbourg. It was 
agreed, that theſe princes ſhould replace the troops em- 
6 againſt England, and ſhould protect the United 

rovinces during the abſence of the prince of Orange. 
Their forces were already on their march for that pur- 
pole : A conſiderable encampment of the Dutch army 
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was formed at Nimeguen : Every place was in move- 
ment ; and though the roots of this conſpiracy reached 
from one end of Europe to the other, fo ſecret were the 
prince's counſels, and fo fortunate was the ſituation of 
affairs, that he could ſtill cover his preparations under 
other pretences; and little ſuſpicion was entertained of 
his real intentions. 

The king of France, menaced by the league of Augſ- 
bourg, had reſolved to ſtrike the firſt blow againſt the 
allies ; and having ſought a quarrel with the emperor 
and the elector palatine, he had invaded Germany with 
a great army, and had laid ſiege to Philipſbourg. The 
elector of Cologne, who was alſo biſhop of Liege and 
Munſter, and whole territories almoſt entirely ſurrounded 
the United Provinces, had died about this time ; and 
the candidates for that rich ſucceſſion were prince Cle- 
ment of Bavaria, ſupported by the houſe of Auſtria, 
and the cardinal of Furſtemberg, a prelate dependant on 
France. The pope, who favoured the allies, was able 
to throw the balance between the parties, and prince 
Clement was choſen ; a circumſtance which contributed 
extremely to the ſecurity of the States. But as the cardinal 
kept poſſeſſion of many of the fortreſſes, and had ap- 
plied to France for ſuccour, the neighbouring territories 
were full of troops ; and by this means the preparations 
of the Dutch and their allies ſeemed intended merely 
2 their own defence againſt the different enterpriſes of 

eW1Ss 

All the artifices, however, of the prince cou'd not 


entirely conceal his real intentions from the ſagacity of 


the French court. D'Avaux, Lewis's envoy at the 
Hague, had been able, by a compariſon of circumſtances, 
to trace the purpoſes of the preparations in Holland; 
and he inſtantly informed his maſter of this diſcovery. 
Lewis conveyed the intelligence to James; and accom- 
panied the information with an important offer. He was 
willing to join a ſquadron of French ſhips to the Eng- 
liſh fleet; and to ſend over any number of troops, 
which James ſhould judge requiſite for his ſecurity. 


When this propglal was rejected, he again offered to 


raiſe 
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raiſe the ſiege of Philipſbourg, to march his army into 
the Netherlands, and by the terror of his arms to detam 
the Dutch forces in their own country. This propoſal 
met with no better reception. 
James was not, as yet, entirely convinced that his 
fon-in-law intended an invaſion upon England. Fully 
perſuaded, himſelf, of the ſacredneſs of his own au- 
thority, he fancied that a like belief had made deep 
impreſſion on his ſubjects ; and notwithſtanding the 
ſtrong ſymptoms of diſcontent which broke out every- 
where, ſuch an univerla] combination in rebellion ap- 
peared to him nowiſe credible. His army, iu which he 
truſted, and which he had . augmented, 
would eafily be able, he thought, to * foreign force, 
and to ſuppreſs any ſedition among the populace. A 
ſmall number of French troops, joined to theſe, might 
tend only to breed diſcontent; and afford them a pre- 
tence for mntinying againſt foreigners, ſo much feared 
and hated by the nation, A great body of auxiliaries 
might indeed ſecure him both againſt an invaſion from 
Holland, and againſt the rebellion of his own ſubjects; 
but would be able afterwards to reduce him to depend- 
ance, and render his authority entirely precarions. Even 
the French invaſion of the Low Countries might be at- 
tended with dangerous conſequences ; and would ſuthce, 
in thele jealous times, to revive the old ſuſpicion of a 
combination againſt Holland, and againſt the proteſtant 
religion; a ſuſpicion, which had already produced ſuch 
diſcontents in England. Theſe were the views tuggeſted 
by Sunderland; and it muſt be confeſſed, that the rea- 
ſons on which they were founded, were ſufficient 
3 as indeed the ſituation, to which the king 
ad reduced himſelf, was, to the laſt degree, delicate 
and perplexing. 

Still Lewis was unwilling to abandon a friend and 
ally, whoſe intereſts ne regarded as cloſely connected 
with his own. By the ſuggeſtion of Skelton, the King's 
miniſter at Paris, orders were ſent to D'Avaux to re- 
monſtrate with the States, in Lewis's name, againſt thoſe 
preparations which they were making to.1nvade 3 
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The ſtrict amity, ſaid the French miniſter, which ſub- 
ſiſts between the two monarchs will make Lewis regard 
every attempt againſt his ally as an act of hoſtility 
againſt himſelf. This remonſtrance had a bad effect, 
and put the States in a flame. What is this alliance, 
they aſked, between France and England, which has 
been ſo carefully concealed from us? Is it of the ſame 
nature with the former; meant for our deſtruction, and 
for the extirpation of the proteſtant religion? It fo, it 
is high time for us to provide for our own defence, and 
to anticipate thoſe projets which are torming again 

us. 
Even James was diſpleaſed with this officious ſtep 
taken by Lewis for his ſervice. He was not reduced, 
he (aid, to the condition of the cardinal of Furſtemberg, 
and obliged to ſeek the protection of France. He recall- 
ed Skelton, and threw him into the Tower for his raſh 
conduct. He folemnly diſavowed D'Avaux's memorial; 
and proteſted, that no alliance ſubſiſted between him and 
Lewis, but what was public and known to all the world. 
The States, however, ſtil] affected to appear incredulous 
on that head *; and the Engliſh, prepoſſeſſed againſt 
their ſovereign, firmly believed that he had concerted a 


project with Lewis for their entire ſubjection. Portſ- 


mouth, it was ſaid, was to be put into the hands ct that 
ambitious monarch ; England was to be filled with 
French and Iriſh troops : And every man, who refuſed 


to embrace the Romiſh ſuperſtition, was by theſe bigot- 


ted princes devoted to certain deſtruction. 

Theſe ſuggeſtions were every-where ſpread abroad, 
and tended to augment the diſcontents, of which both 
the fleet and army, as well as the people, betrayed every 
day the moſt evident ſymptoms. The fleet had begun 
to mutiny ; becauſe Stricland, the admiral, a Roman 
catholic, introduced the maſs aboard his ſhip, and diſ- 
miſſed the proteſtant chaplain. It was with ſome diffi- 


* That there really was no new alliance formed betwixt 
France and England appears both from Sunderland's apology, 
and from D'Avaux's negotiations, lately publiſhed, 
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culty the ſeamen could be appeaſed ; and they ſtill per- 
ſiſted in declaring, that they would not fight againſt 
the Dutch, whom they called friends and brethren, but 
would willingly give battle to the French, whom they 
regarded as national enemies. The king had intended to 
augment his army with Iriſh recruits, and he reſolved to 
try the experiment on the regiment of the duke of Ber- 
wic, his natural ſon : But Beaumont, the lieutenant- 
colonel, refuſed to admit them; and to this oppoſition 
five captains ſteadily adhered. They were all — 3 
and had not the diſcontents of the army on this occaſion 
become very apparent, it was reſolved to have puniſhed 
thoſe officers tor mutiny. ar 

The king made a trial of the diſpoſitions of his army, 
in a manner ſtill more undiſguiſed. Finding oppoſition 
from all the civil and eccleſiaſtical orders of the king- 
dom, he reſolved to appeal to the military, who, if 
unanimous, were able alone to ſerve all his purpoſes, 
and tv enforce univerſal obedience, His intention was 
to engage all the regiments, one after another, to give 
their conſent to the repeal of the teſt and penal ſtatutes 
and accordingly, the major of Litchfield's drew out the 
battalion before the king, and told them, that they were 
required either to enter into his majeſty's views in theſe 
particulars, or to lay down their arms. James was 
ſurpriſed to find that, two captains and a few popiſh 
ſoldiers excepted, the whole battalion immediately em- 
braced the latter part of the alternative. For ſome time 
he remained ſpeechleſs ; but having recovered from his 
aſtoniſhment, he commanded them to take up their arms; 
adding, with a ſullen diſcontented air, „ That, for the 
„ future, he would not do them the honour to apply 
“ for their approbation.“ | 

While the king was diſmayed with theſe ſymptoms 
of general diſaffection, he received a letter“ from the 
marquis of Albeville, Lis miniſter at the Hague, which 
informed him with certainty, that he was ſoon to look 
for a powerful invaſion from Holland, and that pen- 


# 23d September, 
ſionary 
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fionary Fagel had at length acknowledged, that the 


ſcope of all the Dutch naval preparations was to tranſ- 
port forces into England. Though James could reaſon- 
ably expect no other intelligence, he was aſtoniſhed at 
the news : He grew pale, and the letter dropped from 
his hand: His eyes were now opened, and he found 
himſelf on the brink of a frightfol prectpice, which his 
deluſions had hitherto concealed from him. His mi- 
nitters and counſellors, equally aſtoniſhed, ſaw no re- 
ſource but in a ſudden and precipitate retraction of all 
thoſe fatal meaſures by which he had created to himſelf 
ſo many enemies, foreign and domeſtic. He paid court 
to the Dutch, and offered to enter into any alliance with 
them for common ſecurity : He replaced in all the coun- 
ties the deputy-lieut-nants and juſtices, who had been 
deprived of their commiſſions for their adherence to the 
teſt and the penal laws: He reſtored the charters of 
London, and of all the corporations : He annulled the 
court of eccleſiaſtical commiſſion: He took off the biſhop 
of London's ſuſpenſion : He reinſtated the expelled pre- 
ſident and fellows of Magdalen college: And he was 
even reduced to careſs thoſe biſhops whom he had ſa 
lateiy proſecuted and inſulted. All theſe meaſures were 
regarded as ſymptoms of fear, not of repentance. The 
biſhops, inſtead of promiſing ſuccour, or ſuggeſting 
comfort, recapitulated to him all the inſtances of his 
mal-adminiftration, and adviſed him thenceforwards to 
follow more ſalutary counſel. And as intelligence ar- 
rived of a great diſaſter which had befallen the Dutch 
fleet, it is commonly believed, that the king recalled 
for ſome time, the conceſſions which he had made to 
Magdalen college: A bad ſign of his ſincerity in his 
other conceſſions. Nay, fo prevalent were his unfor- 
tunate prepoſſeſſions, that, amidft all his preſent diſ- 
treſſes, he could not forbear, at the baptiſm of the 
young prince, appointing the pope to be one of the god- 
fathers, 

The report, that a ſuppoſititious child was to be im- 

ſed on the nation, had been wideiy ſpread, and greedily 
received, before the birth of the prince of Wales: = 
| TA e 
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the king, who, without ſeeming to take notice of the 
matter, might eaſily have quaſhed that ridiculous ru- 
mour, had, from an ill-timed haughtineſs, totally neg- 
leded it. He diſdained, he ſaid, to ſatisfy thoſe who 
could deem him capable of ſo baſe and villainous an 
action. Finding that the calumny gained ground, and 
had made deep impreſſion on his ſubjects, he was now 
obl'ged to ſubmit to the mortifying taſk of aſcertaining 
the reality of the birth. Though no particular attention 
had been beforehand given io enſure proof, the evidence, 
both of the queen's pregnancy and delivery, was ren- 
dered indiſputable; and ſo much the more, as no argu- 
ment or proof of any importance, nothing but popular 
rumour and ſurmiſe, could be thrown into the oppoſite 
ſcale. 

Meanwhile, the prince of Orange's declaration was 
d'ſperſed over the kingdom, and met with univerſal ap- 
probation. All the grievances of the nation were there 
enumerated: The diſpenſing and ſuſpending power; the 
court of eccleſiaſtical commiſſion; the filling of all offices 
with catholics, and the railing of a Jeſuit to be privy- 
counſellor ; the open encouragement given to popery, by 
building every-where churches, colleges, and ſeminaries, 
for that ſet; the diſplacing of judges, if they refuſed 
to give ſentence according to orders received from court; 
the annulling of the charters of all the corporations, and 
the ſubjecting of elections to arbitrary will and pleaſure z 
the treating of petitions, even the molt modeſt, and from 
perſons of the higheſt rank, as criminal and ſeditious; 
the committing of the whole authority of Ireland, civil 
and military, into the hands of papiſts ; the afſuming of 
an abſolute power over the religion and laws of Scotland, 
and openly exacting in that kingdom an obedience with- 
out reſerve ; and the violent preſumptions againſt the legi- 
timacy of the prince of Wales. In order to redreſs all 
theſe grievances, the prince ſaid that he intended to come 
over to England with an armed force, which might pro- 
tect him from the king's evil counſellors ; And that his 
fole aim was to have a legal and free parliament aſſem- 


þled, who might provide for the ſafety and liberty of 
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the nation, as well as examine the proofs of the prince of 
Wales's legitimacy. No one, he added, could entertain 
ſuch hard thoughts of him as to imagine, that he had 
formed any other deſign than to procure the full and laſt- 
ing ſettlement of religion, liberty, and property. The 
force which he meant to bring with him was totally dif- 
proportioned to any views of conqueſt ; and it were ab- 
ſurd to ſuſpe&, that ſo many perſons of high rank, borh 
in church and ſtate, would have given him ſo many ſo- 
lemn invitations for ſuch a pernicious purpoſe. Though 
the Engliſh miniſters, terrified with his enterpriſe, had 
pretended to redreſs ſome of the grievances complained 
of ; there ſtill remained the foundation of all grievances, 
that upon which they could in an inftant be again erected, 
an arbitrary and deſpotic power in the crown, And for 
this uſurpation there was no poſſible remedy, but by a 
full declaration of all the rights of the ſubject in a free 
parliament, 

So well concerted were the prince's meaſures, that, in 
three days, above four hundred tranſports were hired ; 
the army quickly fell down the rivers and canals from 
Nimeguen ; the artillery, arms, ſtores, and horſes, were 
embarked ; and the prince ſet fail from Helvoet-Sluice *, 
with a fleet of near five hundred veſſels, and an army of 
above fourteen thouſand men. He firſt encountered a 
ſtorm, which drove him back : But his loſs being ſoon 
repaired, the fleet put to ſea under the command of ad- 
miral Herbert, and made fail with a fair wind towards 
the weſt of England. The ſame wind detained the king's 
fleet in their ſtation near Harwich, and enabled the Dutch 
to paſs the ſtreights of Dover without oppoſition. Both 
ſhores were covered with multitudes of people, who, be- 
ſides admiring the grandeur of the ſpectacle, were held in 
anxious ſuſpenſe by the proſpect of an enterpriſe, the 
moſt important, which, during ſome ages, had been 
undertaken in Europe. The prince had a proſperous 
voyage, and landed his army ſafely in Torbay on the 


* 21ſt October. 
13 fifth 
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fifth of November, the anniverſary of the gunpowder. 
treaſon, 

The Dutch army marched firſt to Exeter; and the 
prince's declaration was there publiſhed. That whole 
county was ſo terrified with the executions which had 
enſued upon Monmouth's rebellion, that no one for ſe- 
veral days joined the prince. The biſhop of Exeter in 
a fright fled to London, and carried to court intelligence 
of the invaſion. As a reward of his zeal, he received the 
archbiſhopric of York, which had long been kept va- 
cant, with an intention, as was univerſally believed, of 
beſtowing it en ſome catholic. The firit perſon who 
Joined the prince was major Burrington; and he was 
quickly followed by the gentry of the countics of Devon 
and Somerſet. Sir Edward Seymour made propofals for 
an aſſociation, which every one ſigned. By degrees, the 
earl of Abingdon, Mr. Ruſlel, ſon of the earl of Bed- 
ford, Mr, Wharton, Godfrey, Howe, came to Exeter, 
All England was in commotion. Lord Delamere took 
arms in Cheſhire, the earl of Danby ſeized York, the 
earl of Bath, governor of Plymouth, declared for the 
prince, the earl of Devonſhire made a like declaration in 
— The nobility and gentry of Nottinghamſhire 
embraced the ſame cauſe; and every day there appeared 
ſome effect of that univerſal combination into which the 
nation had entered againſt the meaſures of the king. 
Even thoſe who took not the field againſt him, were able 
to embarraſs and confound his counſels. A. petition for 
a free parliament was ſigned by twenty-four biſhops and 
peers of the greateſt diſtinction, and was preſented to 
the king. No one thought of oppoſing or reſiſting the 
invader. 8 

But the moſt dangerous ſymptom was the diſaffection 
which from the general ſpirit of the nation, not from 
any particular reaſon, had creeped into the army. The 
— ſeemed all diſpoſed to prefer the intereſts of their 
country and of their religion to thoſe principles ef honour 
and fidelity, which are commonly eſteemed the moſt ſa- 
cred ties by men of that profeſſion, Lord 3 

on 
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ſon of the earl of Rivers, was the firſt officer that deſerted 
to the prince; and he was attended by a few of his 
troops. Lord Lovelace made a like effort; but was in- 
tercepted by the militia under the duke of Beaufort, and 
taken priſoner. Lord Cornbury, fon of the earl of Cla- 


rendon, was more ſucceſsful: He attempted to carry . 


over three regiments of cavalry ; and he actually brought 
a conſiderable part of them to the prince's quarters. Se- 
veral officers of diſtinction informed Feverſham, the ge- 
neral, that they could not in conſcience fight againſt the 
prince of Orange. 

Lord Churchill had been raiſed from the rank of a 
page, had been inveſted with a high command in the 
army, had been created a peer, and had owed his whole 
fortune to the king's favour: Yet even he could reſolve, 
during the preſent extremity, to deſert his unhappy 
maſter, who had ever repoſed entire confidence in him. 
He carried with him the duke of Grafton, natural ſon of 
the late king, colonel Berkeley, and ſome troops of dra- 
goons. This conduct was a ſignal ſacrifice to public 
virtue of every duty in private life; and required, ever 
after, the moſt upright, diſintereſted, and public-ſpirited 
behaviour, to render it juſtifiable. . 

The king had arrived at Saliſbury, the head- quarters 
of his army, when he received this fatal intelligence. 
That prince, though a ſevere enemy, had ever appeared 
a warm, ſteady, and ſincere friend; and he was ex 
tremely ſhocked with this, as with many other inſtances 
of ingratitude, to which he was now expoſed. There 
remained none in whom he could confide. As the whole 
army had diſcovered ſymptoms of diſcontent, he con- 
cluded it full of treachery ; and being deſerted by thoſe 
whom he had molt favoured and obliged, he no longer 
expected that others would hazard their lives in his ſer- 
vice. During this diſtraction and perplexity, he em- 
braced a ſudden reſolution of drawing off his army, and 
retiring towards London : A meaſure which could only 
ſerve to betray his fears, and provoke farther treachery. 

But Churchill had prepared a ftill more mortal blow 
for his diſtreſſed bencfactor. His lady and he had an 

entue 
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entire aſcendant over the family of prince George of Den. 
mark; and the time now appeared ſcaſonable for over- 
whelming the unhappy king, who was already ſtagger- 
ing with the violent ſhocks which he had received. 
Andover was the firſt ſtage of James's retreat towards 
London; and there prince George, together with the 
young duke of Ormond *, fir George Huet, and ſome 
other perſons of diſtinction, deſerted him in the night- 
time, and retired to the prince's camp. No ſvoner had 
this news reached London, than the pi inceſs Anne, pre- 
tending fear of the king's diſpleaſure, withdrew her ſolf 
in company with the biſhop of London and lady Churchill. 
She fled to Nottingham ; where the earl of Dorſet re- 
ceived her with great reſpect, and the gentiy of the 
county quickly formed a troop for her protection. 

The late king, in order to gratity the nation, had en- 
truſted the education of his nieces entirely to proteſtants ; 
and as theſe princeſſes were deemed the chief reſource of 
the eſtabliſhed religion after their father's defection, great 
care had been taken to inſti] into them, from their earlicft 
infancy, the ſtrongeſt prejud ces againſt popery. During 
the violence too of ſuch popular currents, as now pre- 
vailed in England, all private conſiderations are com- 
monly loſt in the general paſſion; and the more principle 
any perſon poſſeſſes, the more apt is he, on ſuch occa- 
ſions, to neglect and abandon his domeſtic duties. Though 
theſe cauſes may account for the behaviour of the princeſs, 
they had nowiſe prepared the king to expect ſo aſtoniſhing 
an event. He burſt into tears, when the firſt intelligence 
of it was conveyed to him. Undoubtedly he foreſaw in 
this incident the total expiration of his royal authority : 
But the nearer and more intimate concern of a patent 
laid hold of his heart; when he found himſelf abandoned 
in his uttermoſt diſtreſs by a child, and a virtuous child, 
whom he had ever regarded with the moſt tender affec- 
tion. © God help me,” cried he, in the extremity of 
his agony, „ my own children have forſaken me! It 


* His grandfather, the firſt duke of Ormond, had died 
this year, on the 21ſt of July. 
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is indeed ſingular, that a prince whoſe chief blame con- 
ſiſted in imprudences, and miſguided principles, ſhould 
be expoſed, from religious antipathy, to ſuch treatment 
as even Nero, Domitian, or the moſt enormous tyrants 
that have diſgraced the records of hiſtory, never met with 
from their friends and family. | 

So violent were the prejudices which at this time pre- 
vailed, that this unhappy father, who had been deſerted 
by his favourite child, was believed, upon her diſappear- 
ing, to have put her to death: And it was fortunate, 
that the truth was timely diſcovered ; otherwiſe the popu- 
Jace, even the king's guards themſelves, might have 
been engaged, in revenge, to commence a maſſacre of 
the prieſts and catholics. 

he King's fortune now expoſed him to the contem 

of his enemies ; and his behaviour was not ſuch as cou 
gain him the eſteem of his friends and adherents. Unable 
to reſiſt the torrent, he preſerved not preſence of mind in 
yielding to it; but ſeemed in this emergence as much 
depreſſed with adverſity, as he had before been vainly 
elated by proſperity. He called a council of all the peers 
and Ac, who were in London; and followed their 


advice in iſſuing writs for a new parliament, and in ſend- 


ing Halifax, Nottingham, and Godolphin, as commiſ- 
ſioners to treat with the prince of Orange. But theſe 
were the laſt acts of royal authority which he exerted. 
He even hearkened to imprudent counſcl, by which he 
was prompted to deſert the throne, and to gratify his 
enemies beyond what their fondeſt hopes could have pro- 
mailed them. . | | 
The queen obſcrving the fury of the people, and know- 
ing how much ſhe was the object of general hatred, was 
ſtruck with the deepeſt terror, and began to apprehend a 


parliamentary impeachment, from which, ſhe was told, 


the queens of England were not exempted. The popifh 
courtiers, and above all, the prieſts, were aware, that 
they ſhould be the firſt ſacrifice, and that their perpetual 
baniſhment was the ſmalleſt penalty which they muſt ex- 
pect from national reſentment, They were, therefore, 
deſirous of carrying the king along with them; whoſe 

pre ſence, 
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preſence, they knew, would ſtill be ſome refource and 
protection to them in foreign countries, and whoſe re- 
ſtoration, if it ever happened, would again reinſtate 
them in power and authority. The general defection of 
the proteſtants made the king regard the catholics as his 
only ſuhjects, on whoſe counſel he could rely; and the 
fatal cataſtrophe of his father afforded them a plauſible 
reaſen for making him apprehend a like fate. The great 
difference of circumſtances was not, during men's pre- 
ſn: diſtractions, ſufficiently weighed. Even after the 
people were inflamed by a has civil war, the execution 
of Charles I. could not be deemed a national deed : It 
was perpetrated by a fanatical army, puſhed on by a 
daring and enthuſiaſtical leader; and the whole kingdom 
had ever entertained, and did flill entertain, a violent 
abhorrence againſt that enormity, The fituation of pub- 
lic affairs, therefore, no more reſembled what it was 
forty years before, than the prince of Orange, either in 
birth, charaer, fortune, or connexions, could be ſup- 
poſed a parallel to Cromwel. 

The emiſſaries of France, and among the reſt Baril- 
lon, the French ambaſſador, were buſy about the king; 


and they had entertained a very falſe notion, which the 


inſtilled into him, that nothing would more certainly re- 
tard the public ſeitlement, and beget univerſal confuſion, 
than his deſerting the kingdom. The prince of Orange 


had with good reaſon embraced a contrary opinion; and 


he deemed it extremely difficult to find expedients for 


ſecuring the nation, ſo long as the king kept poſſeſſion 


of the crown. Ad uated, therefore, / by this public mo- 
tive, and no leſs, we may well preſume, by private 
ambition, he was determined to uſe every expedient 
which might intimidate the king, and make him quit 
that throne which he himſclf was alone enabled to fill. 
He declined a perſonzl conference with James's com- 
m ſoners, and ſent the carls of Clarendon and Oxford 
to treat with them : The terms which he propoſed, im- 
plied almoſt a preſent participation of the ſovereignty : 
And he ſtopped not a moment the march of his army 
towards London. The 
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The news which the king received from all quarters, 
ſerved to continue the panic into which he was fallen, and 
which his enemies expected to improve to their advantage. 
Colonel Copel, deputy governor of Hull, made himlelf 
maſter of that important fortreſs ; and threw into priſon 
lord Langdale, the governor, a catholic ; together with 
lord Montgomery, a nobleman of the ſame religion. 
The town of Newcaftle received lord Lumley, and de- 
clared for the prince of Orange and a free parliament. 
The duke of Norfolk, lord lieutenant of the county 
of that name, engaged it in the ſame meaſure. The 
prince's declaration was read at Oxford by the duke of 
Ormond, and was received with great applauſe by that 
loyal univerſity, who alſo made an offer of their vw to 
the prince. Every day, ſome perſon of quality or diſ- 
tinction, and among the reſt the duke of Somerſet, went 
over to the enemy. A. violent declaration was diſperſed 
in the prince's name, but without his participation 
in which every one was commanded to ſeize and puniſh 
all papiſts, who, contrary to law, pretended either to 
carry arms, or exerciſe any act of has, It may not 
be unworthy of notice, that a merry ballad, called 
Lilliballero, being at this time publiſhed in deriſion of 
the papiſts and the Iriſh, it was greedily received by the 
2 and was ſung by all ranks of men, even by th: 

ing's army, who were ſtrongly ſeized with the national 
ſpirit. This incident both diſcovered, and ſerved to in- 
creaſe, the general diſcontent of the kingdom. 

The contagion of mutiny and diſobedience had alſo 
reached Scotland, whence the regular forces, contrary to 
the advice of Balcarras, the treaſurer, were withdrawn, 
in order to reinforce the Engliſh army. The marquis of 
Athole, together with viicount Tarbat, and others, 
finding the opportunity favourable, began to form in- 
trigues againſt Perth, the chancellor; and the preſhyterians 
and other malcontents flocked from all quarters to Edin- 
burgh. The chancellor, apprehenſive of the conſequences, 
found it expedient to abſcond ; and the populace, as if 
that event were a ſignal for their inſurrection, immediately 
roſe in arms, and rifled the popiſh chapel ig the _ 
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preſence, they knew, would ſtill be ſome reſource and 
protection to them in foreign countries, and whoſe re- 
ſtoration, if it ever happened, would again reinſtate 
them in power and authority. The general defection of 
the proteſtants made the king regard the catholics as his 
only ſubjects, on whoſe counſel he could rely; and the 
fatal cataſtrophe of his father afforded them a plauſible 
reaſon for making him apprehend a like fate. The great 
difference of circumſtances was not, during men's pre- 
ſen: diſtractions, ſufficiently weighed. Even after the 
people were inflamed by a — civil war, the execution 
of Charles I. could not be deemed a national deed : It 
was perpetrated by a fanatical army, puſhed on by a 
daring and enthuſiaſtical leader; and the whole kingdom 
had ever entertained, and did flill entertain, a violent 
abhorrence againſt that enormity, The ſituation of pub- 
lic affairs, therefore, no more reſembled what it was 
forty years before, than the prince of Orange, either in 
birth, charadter, fortune, or connexions, could be ſup- 
poſed a parallel to Cromwel. 

The emiſſaries of France, and among the reſt Baril- 
lon, the French ambaſſador, were buſy about the king; 
and they had entertained a very falſe notion, which they 
inſtilled into him, that nothing would more certainly re- 
tard the public ſeitlement, and beget univerſal confuſion, 
than his deſerting the kingdom. The prince of Orange 
had with good reaſon embraced a contrary opinion; and 
he deemed it extremely difficult to find expedients for 
ſecuring the nation, ſo long as the king kept poſſeſſion 
of the crown. AXduated, therefore, by this public mo- 
tive, and no leſs, we may well preſume, by private 
ambition, he was determined to uſe every expedient 
which might intimidate the king, and make him quit 
that throne which he himſclf was alone enabled to fill. 
He declined a perſonzl conference with James's com- 
m.ſoners, and ſent the carls of Clarendon and Oxford 
to treat with them : The terms which he propoſed, im- 
plied almoſt a preſent participation of the ſovereignty : 
And he ftopped not a moment the march of his army 
towards London. The 
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The news which the king received from all quarters, 
ſerved to continue the panic into which he was fallen, and 
which his enemies expected to improve to their advantage. 
Colonel Copel, deputy governor of Hull, made himſelf 
maſter of that important fortreſs ; and threw into priſon 
lord Langdale, the governor, a catholic ; together with 
lord Montgomery, a nobleman of the ſame religion. 
The town of Newcaftle received lord Lumley, and de- 
clared for the prince of Orange and a free parliament, 
The duke of Norfolk, lord lieutenant of the county 
of that name, engaged it in the ſame meaſure. The 
prince's declaration was read at Oxford by the duke of 
Ormond, and was received with great applauſe by that 
loyal univerſity, who alſo made an offer of their x os to 
the prince. Every day, ſome perſon of quality or diſ- 
tinction, and among the reſt the duke of Somerſet, went 
over to the enemy. A. violent declaration was diſperſed 
in the prince's name, but without his participation 
in which every one was commanded to ſeize and puniſh 
all papiſts, who, contrary to law, pretended either to 
carry arms, or exerciſe any act of authority, It may not 
be unworthy of notice, that a merry ballad, called 
L.illiballero, being at this time publiſhed in deriſion of 
the papiſts and the Iriſh, it was greedily received by the 

ple, and was ſung by all ranks of men, even by th: 

ing's army, who were ſtrongly ſeized with the national 

ſpirit. This incident both diſcovered, and ſerved to in- 
creaſe, the general diſcontent of the kingdom. 

The contagion of mutiny and diſobedience had alſo 
reached Scotland, whence the regular forces, contrary to 
the advice of Balcarras, the treaſurer, were withdrawn, 
in order to reinforce the Engliſh army. The marquis of 
Athole, together with viicount Tarbat, and others, 
finding the opportunity favourable, began to form in- 
trigues againſt Perth, the chancellor; and the preſhyterians 
and other malcontents flocked from all quarters to Edin- 
burgh. The chancellor, apprehenſive of the conſequences, 
found it expedient to abſcond; and the populace, as if 
that event were a ſignal for their inſurreCtion, immediately 
roſe in arms, and rifled the popiſh chapel ig the _ 
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palace. All the catholics, even all the zcalous royaliſts, 
were obliged to conceal themſelves ; and the privy coun - 
cil, inſtead of their former ſubmiſſive ſtains ot addreſs to 
the king, and violent edicts againſt their fellow-ſubjeRs, 
now made applications to the prince of Orange, as the 
reſtorer of law and liberty. 

The king, every moment alarmed, more and more, 
by theſe proofs of a general diſaffection, not daring 
to repoſe truſt in any but thoſe who were expoled to more 
danger than himſelt, agitated by diſdain towards ingrati - 
tude, by indignation againſt diſloyalty, impelled by his 
own fears and thoſe of others, precipitately embraced 
the reſolution of eſcaping into France; and he ſent off 
beforehand: the queen and the intant prince, under the 
conduct of count Lauzun, an old favourite of the French 
monarch. (12th Dec.) He himſelf diſappeared in the 
night-time, attended only by fir Edward Hales ; and 
made the beſt of his way to a ſhip which waited for him 
near the month of the river. As if this meaſure had not 
been the moſt grateful to his enemies of any that he could 
adopt, he had carefully concealed his intention from 
all the world; and nothing could equal the ſurpriſe 
which ſeized the city, the court, and the kingdom, upon 
the diſcovery of this ſtrange event. Men beheld, all of 
a ſudden, the reins of goverr ment thrown up by the hand 
which held them; and ſaw none, who had any right or 
even pretenſion, to take pofſ:fſion of them. 

The more effectually to involve every thing in con- 
fuſion, the king appointed not any one, who ſhould, in 
his ablence, exerciſe any part of the adminiſtration; he 
threw the great ſeal into tlie river; and he recalled all 
thoſe writs which had been iſſued for the election of the 
new parliament. It is often ſuppoſed, that the ſole mo- 
tive which impelled him to this ſudden deſertion, was his 
reluctance to meet à free parliament, and his reſolution 
not to ſubmit to thoſe terms which his ſubjets would 
deem requiſite for the ſecurity of their liberties and their 
religion. But it muſt be conſidered, that his ſubjects 
had firſt deſerted him, and entirely loſt his confidence ; 
that he might reaſonably be ſuppoled to cntertain fears 
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for his liberty, if not for his life; and that the condi- 
tions would not probably be moderate, which the nation, 
ſenſible of his inflexible temper, enraged with the viola- 
tion of their laws and the danger of their religion, and 
foreſeeing his reſentment on account of their paſt reſiſt- 
ance, would, in his preſent circumſtances, exact from 
him. 

By this temporary diſſolution of government, the popu- 
lace were matters; and there was no diſorder which, 
during their preſent ferment, might not be dreaded from 
them. They roſe in a tumult, and deſtroyed all the mats- 
houſes. They even attacked and rified the houſes of the 
Florentine envoy and Spaniſh ambaſſador, where many of 
the catholics had lodged their moſt valuable effects. 
Jeſferies, the chancellor, who had diſguiſed himſelf, in 
order to fly the kingdom, was diſcovered by them, and 
ſo abuſed, that he died a little after. Even the army, 
which ſhould have ſupprefled thoſe tumults, would, 
it was apprehended, ſerve rather to increaſe the general 
diforder. Feverſham had no ſooner heard of the king's 
flight, than he diſbanded the troops'in the neighbour- 
hood, and without either diſarming or paying them, let 
them looſe to prey upon the country. 

In this extremity, the biſhops and peers, who were in 
town, being the only remaining authority of the ſtate 
(for the privy- council, compoled of the king's creatures, 
was totally diſregarded), thought proper to aſſemble, 
and to interpoſe for the preſervation of the community. 
They choſe the marquis of Halifax ſpeaker : They gave 
directions to the mayor and aldermen for keeping the 
peace of the city: They iſſue | orders, which were readily 
obeyed, to the fleet, the army, and all the garrilons : 
And they made applications to the prince of Orange, 
whoſe enterpriſe they highly applauded, and whoſe ſuc- 
ceſs they joy fully congratulated. 

The prince, on his part, was not wanting to the tide 
of ſucce!s, which flowed in upon him, nor backward in 
aſſuming that authority which the preſent exigency had 
put into his hands. Beſides the general popularity 
attending his cauſe, a r- incident made his approach 
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to Lor.don ſtill more grateful. In the preſent trepidation 
of the people, a rumour aroſe, either from chance or 
deſign, that the diſbanded Iriſh had taken arms, and had 
commenced an univerſal maſſacre of tie proteſtants, 
This ridiculous belief was ſpread all over the kingdom in 
one day; and begat every-where the deepeit conſterna- 
tion. The alarm-bells were rung; the beacons fired; 
men fancied that they taw at a diſtance the ſmoke of the 
burning cities, and heard the groans of thole who were 
ſlaughtered in their neighbourhood. It is ſurpriüng, 
that the catholics did not all periſh, in the rage which 
naturally ſucceeds to ſuch popular panics. | 

While every one, from principle, intereſt, or animoſity, 
turned his back on the unhappy king, who had abandon- 
ed his own cauſe, the unwelcome news arrived, that he 
had been ſeized by the populace at Feverſham, as he was 
making his eſcape in diſguiſe; that he had been much 
abuſed, till he was known ; but that the gentry had 
then interpoſed and protected him, though they ſtill re- 
fuſed to conſent to his eſcape. This intelligence threw 
all parties into confuſion. The prince ſent Zuy leſtein 
with orders, that the king ſhould approach- no nearer 
than Rocheſter ; but the meſſage came too late. He was 
already arrived in London, where the populace, moved 
by compaſſion for his unhappy fate, and actuated by 
their own levity, had received him with ſhouts and accla- 
mations. 

During the kmg's abode at Whitehall, little attention 
was paid to him by the nobility or any perſons of diſtinc- 
tion. They had, all of them, been previouſly diſguſted 
on account of his blind partiality to the catholics; and 
they knew that they were now become criminal in his 
eyes, by their late public applications to the prince 
of Orange. He himſelf ſhowed not any ſymptom of 
ſpirit, nor diſcovered any intention of reſuming the reins 
of government, which he had once throw aſide. His 
authority was now plainly expired; and as he had exer- 
ciſed his power, while poſſeſſed of it, with very piectpi- 
tate and haughty counlcls, he relinquiſhed it by a deſpair 
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Nothing remained for the now ruling powers but to 
deliberate how they ſhould diſpoſe of his perſon. Beſides 
that the prince may juſtly be ſuppoſed to have poſſeſſed 
more generofity than to think of offering violence to an 
unhappy monarch, ſo nearly related to him, he knew 
that nothing would fo effectually promote his own views 
as the king's retiring into France, a country at all times 
obnoxious to the Engliſh. It was determined, therefore, 
to puſh him into that meaſure, which, of himfelf, he 
ſeeme1 ſufficiently inclined to embrace. The king hav- 
ing ſent lord Feverſham on a civil meſſage to the prince, 
deliring a conference for an accommodation in order 
to the public ſettlement, that nobleman was put in arreſt, 
rinder pretence of his coming without a paſſport : The 
Dutch guards were ordered to take poſſeſſion of White- 
hall, where James then reſided, and to diſplace the Eng- 
lin: And Halifax, Shrewfbury, and Delamere, brought 
à meſlage from the prince, which they delivered to the 
king in bed after midnight, ordering him to leave his 
palace next morning, and to depart for Ham, a feat of 
the dutcheſs of Lauderdale's. He defired permiſhon, 
which was eaſily granted, of retiring to Rocheſter, 
a town near the ſca-coaſt. It was perceived, that the 
artifice had taken effe& ; and that the king, terrified with 
this harſh treatment, had renewed his former reſolution of 
leaving the kingdom. 

He lingered, however, ſome days at Rocheſter, under 
the proteRion of a Dutch guard, and ſeemed defirous of 
an invitation ſtill to keep poſſeſſion of the throne. He 
was undoubtedly ſenſible, that, as he had at firſt truſted 
too much to his people's loyalty, and, in confidence of 
their ſubmiſſion, had offered the greateſt violence to their 
principles and prejudices ; ſo had he, at laſt, on finding 
his difappointment, gone too far in the other extreme, 
and had haſtily ſuppoſed them deſtitute of all ſenſe of 
duty or allegiance. But obſerving that the church, the 
nobility, the city, the country, all concurred in negle&- 
ing him, and leaving him to his own counſels, he ſub- 
mitted to his melancholy fate; and being urged by 
earnelt letters from the queen, he privately embarked 
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on board a frigate which waited for him“; and he 
arrived ſafely at Ambleteuſe in Picardy, whence he 
haſtened to St. Germains. Lewis received him with 
the higheſt generoſity, ſympathy, and regard ; a conduct 
which, more than his moſt ſignal victories, contributes 
to the honour of that great monarch. 

Thus ended the reign of @ prince, whom, if we con- 
ſider his perſonal character rather than his public con- 
duct, we may ſafely pronounce more unfortunate than 
criminal, He had many of thoſe qualities which form 
a good citizen: Even ſcme of thoſe which, had they 
not been ſwallowed up in bigotry and arbitrary prin- 
ciples, ſerve to compole a good ſovereign. In domeſtic 
lite his conduct was irreproachable, and is entitled to 
our approbation. Scvere, but open in his enmities, 
ſteady in his counſels, diligent in his ſchemes, brave 
in his enterpriſes, faithful, ſincere, and honourable in 
his dealings with all men: Such was the character with 
which the duke of York mounted the throne of Eng- 
land. In that high ſtation, his frugality of public 
money was remarkable, his induſtry exemplary, his 
application to naval affairs ſueceſsful, his encourage- 
ment of trade judicious, his jealouſy of national honour 
laudable: What then was wanting to make him an 
excellent ſovereign ? A due regard and affection to the 
religion and conſtitution of his country. Had he been 
. of this eſſential quality, even his middling ta- 

nts, aided by ſo many virtues, would have rendered 
his reign honourable and happy. When it was want- 
ing, every cxcellency, which he poſſeſſed, became dan- 
gerous and pernicious to his kingdoms. 

The ſincerity of this prince (a virtue on which he 
highly valued himſelf) has been much queſtioned in 
thoſe reiterated promiſes which he had made of pre- 
ſerving the liberties and religion of the nation. It muit 
be confeſſed, that his reign was almoſt one continued 
invaſion of both; yet it is known, that, to his laſt 
breath, lie perſiſted in aſſerting, that he never meant to 
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ſubvert the laws, er procure more than a toleration and 
an equality of privileges to his catholic ſubjetts. This 
queſtion can only affect the perſonal character of the 
king, not our judgment of his public conduct. Though 
by a ſtretch of candour we ſhould admit of his ſincerity 
in thele profeſſions, the people were equally juſtifiable 
in their reſiſtance of him. So lofty was the idea which 
he had entertained of his legal authority, that it left his 
ſubjeAs little or no right to liberty, but what was de- 
pendant on his ſovereign will and pleaſure. And ſuch 
was his zeal for proſclytiſm, that whatever he might at 
firſt have intended, he plainly ſtopped not at tolera- 
tion and equality: He confined all power, encourage- 
ment, and favour, to the catholics : Converts from 
intereſt would ſoon have multiplied upon him: If not 
the greater, at leaſt the better part of the people, he 
would have flattered, himſelf, was brought over to his 
religion : And he would in a little time have thought it 
juſt, as well as pious, to beſtew on them all the public 
eltabliſhments. Rigours and perlecutions againſt heretics 
would ſpzedily have followed; and thus liberty and the 
proteſtant religion would in the iſſue have been totally 
ſubverted ; though we ſhould not ſuppole that James, 
in the commencement of his reign, had formally fixed 
a plan for that purpoſe. And, on the whole, allowing 
this king to have poſſeſſed good qualities and good in- 
tentions, his conduct ſerves only, on that very account, 
as a ſtronger proof, how dangerous it is to allow any 
prince, inte&ted with the catholic ſuperitition, to wear 
the crown of theſe kingdoms. 

Aſter this manner, the courage and abilities of the 
prince of Orange, ſeconded by turprifing fortune, had 
effected the deliverance of this iſland; and with very 
little effuſion of blood (tor only one officer of the Dutch 
army and a few private ſoldiers fell in an accidental 
ikirmith) Had dethroned a great prince, ſupported by a 
formidable fleet and a numerous army. Still the more 
difficult taſk remained, and what perhaps the prince re- 
garded as not the leaſt important: The obtaining for 
himſelf that crown, which had fallen from the head 5 
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his father-in-law. Some lawyers, entangled in the ſub. 
tilties and forms of their proteſſion, could think of no 
expedient, but that the prince ſhould claim the crown 
by right of conqueſt ; ſhould immediately aſſume the 
title of ſovereign 3 and ſhould call a parliament, Which, 
heing thus legally ſummoned by a king in poſſeſſion, 
could ratify whatever had been tranſacted before they 
aſſembled. But this meaſure, being deſtructive of 
the principles of liberty, the only principles on which 
his future throne could be eſtabliſhed, was prudently 
rejected by the prince, who, finding himſelf poſſeſſed of 


the good-will of the nation, reſolved to leave them en- 


tirely to their own guidance and direction. The peers 
and biſhops, to the number of near ninety, made an 
addrels, deſiring him to ſummon a convention by circu- 
Jar letters; to aſſume, in the mean time, the manage- 
ment of public affairs; and to concert meaſures for the 
ſecurity of Ireland. At the ſame time, they refuſed 
reading a letter, which the king had left, in order to 
apologize for his late deſertion, by the violence which 
had been put upen him. This ſtep was a ſufficient in- 
dication of their intentions with regard to that unhappy 
monarch, 

The prince ſeemed ſtill unwilling to act upon an au- 
thority, which might be deemed to impertett : He was 
deſirous of obtaining a more expreſs declaration of the 
public conſent. A judicious expedient was fallen on for 
that purpole. All the members, who had fitten in the 
houſe of commons during any parliament of Charles II. 
(the only parliaments whoſe election was regarded as 


fret) were invited to meet; and to them were added the 


mayor, aldermen, and fifty of the common- council. 
This was regarded as the molt proper repreſentative of 
the people that could be ſummoned during the prelent 
emergence. They unanimouſly voted the fame addreſs 
with the lords: And the prince, being thus ſupported 
by all the legal authority which could poſſibly be ob- 
tained in this critical juncture, wrote circular letters to 
the counties and corporations of England; and his 


orders were univerſally complied with. A profound 
tranquil- 
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tranquillity prevailed throughout the kingdom; and the 
prince's adminiſtration was ſubmitted to, as if he had - 
ſucceeded in the moſt regular manner to the vacant/ 
throne. The fleet received his orders: The army, 
without murmur or oppoſition, allowed him to 
model them: And the city ſupplied him with a loan of 
two hundred thouſand pounds. 

(1689.) The conduct of the prince, with regard to 
Scotland, was founded on the ſame prudent and mode- 
rate maxime. Finding that there were many Scotchmen 
of rank at that time in London, he ſummoned them to- 
gether “, laid before them his intentions, and aſked 
their advice in the preſent emergency. This aflembly, 
conſiſting of thirty noblemen and about fourſcore gen- 
tlemen, choſe duke Hamilton preſident; a man who, 
being of a temporiſing character, was determined to pay 
court to the preſent authority. His eldeſt fon, the earl 
of Arran, profeſſed an adherence to king James; a 
uſual policy in Scotland, where the father and fon, 
during civii commotions, were often obſerved to take 
oppoſite ſides, in order to ſecure, in all events, the family 
from attainder. Arran propoſed to invite back the king 
upon conditions; but as he was vehemently oppoſed in 
this motion by fir Patric Hume, and ſeconded by no- 
body, the aſſembly made an offer to the prince of the 
preſent adminiſtration, which he willingly accepted. 
To anticipate a little in our narration; a convention, 
by circular letters from the prince, was ſummoned at 
Edinburgh on the twenty-ſecond of March; where it 
was ſoon vilible, that the intereſt of the malcontents 
would entirely prevail. The more zealous royaliſts, 
regarding this aflembly as illegal, had forborne to ap- 
pear at elections; and the other party were returned for 
oft places. The revolution was not in Scotland, as 
in England, effected by a coalition of whig and tory : 
The former party alone had overpowered the govern- 
ment, and were too much enraged by the paſt injuries 
which they had ſuffered, to admit of any compoſition 
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with their former maſters, As toon as the purpoſe of 
the convention was diſcovered, the carl of Balcarras 
and viſcount Dundee, leaders of the tories, withdrew 
from Edinburgh; and the convention having paſſed a 
bold and deciſive vote, that king James, by his mal- 
adminiſtration and his abuſe of power, had forfeited 
all title io the crown, they made a tender of the royal 
dignity to the prince and princeſs of Orange. 

The Enzliſh convention was aſſembled “; and it im- 
mediately appeared, that the houſe of commons, both 
trom the prevailing humour of the people, and from 
the influence of preſent authority, were moſtly choſen 
from among the hig party. After thanks were unam1- 
moully given by both houſes to the prince of Orange, 
tor the deliverance which he had brought them, a lets 
deciſive vote than that of the Scottiſh convention was in 
a tew days paſſed by a great majority of the commons, 
and ſent up to the peers tor their concurrence. It was 
contained m theſe words: “ That king James II. 
« having endcavoured to ſubvert the con{titution of the 
* kingdom, by breaking the original contract between 
« king and pcople; and having, by the advice of je- 
* ſuits and other wicked perſons, violated the funda-— 
«© mental laws, and withdrawn himlelf out of the 
6c kingdom, has abdicated the government, and that the 
cc throne i is thereby vacant.” This vote, when carried 
to the upper houſe, met with great oppolition z of which 
it is here neceſſary for us to explain the cauſes. 

The tories and the high-church party, Fnding them- 
{elves at once menaced with a ſubverſion of the laws and 
of their religion, had zcalouſly promoted the national 
revolt, and bad on this occaſion departed from thoſe 
principles of non reſiſtance, of which, while the king 
tavoured them, they had formerly made ſuch loud pro- 
feſſions. Their preſent apprehenſions had prevailed 
over their political tencts ; and the unfortunate James, 
who had too much truſted to thoſe general declarations 
which never will be reduced to practice, found in the 
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iſſue, that both parties were ſecretly united againſt him, 
But no ſooner was the danger paſt, and the general fears 
ſomewhat allayed, than party prejudices reſumed, in 
ſome degree, their former authority; and the tories were 
abaſhed at that victory, which their antagoniſts, during 
the late tranſactions, had obtained over them. They 
were inclined, therefore, to ſteer a middle courſe 3; and, 
though generaily determined to oppoſe the king's re- 
turn, they reſolved not to conſent to dethroning him, or 
altering the line of ſucceſſion. A regent with kingly 
o wer was the expedient which they propoſed ; and a 
fate inſtance in Portugal ſeemed to give ſome authority 
and precedent to that plan of government. 

In favour of this * the tories urged that, by 
the uniform tenour of the Engliſh laws, the title to the 
crown was ever regarded as ſacred, and could, on no 
account, and by no mal-adminiſtration, be forfeited by 
the ſovereign: That to dethrone a king and to elect 
his ſucceſſor, was a practice quite unknown to the con- 
ſtitution, and had a tendency to render kingly power 
entirely dependant and precarious: That where the 
ſovereign, from his tender years, from lunacy, or from 
other natural infirmity, was incapacited to hold the 
reins of government, both the laws and former practice 
agreed in appointing a regent, who, during the interval, 
was inveſted with the whole power of the adminiſtration : 
That the inveterate and dangerous prejudices of king 
James had rendered him as unfit to ſway the Engliſh 
ſceptre, as if he had fallen into lunacy; and it was 
therefore natural for the people to have recourſe to the 
ſame remedy : That the election of one king was a 
precedent for the election of another; and the govern- 
ment, by that means, would either degenerate into a 
republic, or, what was worſe, into a turbulent and ſe- 
ditious monarchy : That the caſe was ſtill more danger- 
ous, if there remained a prince, who claimed the crown 
by right of ſucceſſion, and diſputed, on ſo plauſible a 
ground, the title of the preſent ſovereign : That though 
the doctrine of non-refiſtance might not, in every poſſible 
circumſtance, be ablolutely true, yet was the belief of 
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it very expedient}; and to eſtabliſh a government, which 
ſhould have the contrary principle for its baſis, was to 
lay a foundation for perpetual revolutions and convul- 
ſfrons : That the appointment of a regent was indeed 
expoled to many mconveniencies ; but ſo long as the 
line of ſucceſſion was preſerved entire, there was flill a 
proſpect of putting an end, ſome time or other, to the 
public diforders : And that ſcarcely aa inſtance occurred 
in hiſtory, eſpecially in the Engliſh hiſtory, where a diſ- 
puted title had not, in the iſſue, been attended with 
much greater ills, than all which the people had ſought 
to ſhun, by departing from the lineal ſucceſſor. 

The leaders of the whig party, on the other hand, 
aſſerted, that, if there were any ill in the precedent, that 
il would reſult as much from eſtabliſning a regent, 
as from dethroning one king, and appointing his ſuc. 
ceſſor; nor would the one expedient, if wantonly and 
raſhly embraced by the people, be leſs the ſource of pub- 
lic convulſions than the other: That if the laws gave 
no expreſs permiſſion to depoſe the ſovereign, neither did 
they authoriſe reſiſting his authority, or ſeparating the 
power from the title: That a regent was unknown, ex- 
cept where the king, by reaſon of his tender age or his 
mfirmities, was incapable of a will; and in that caſe, 
his will was ſuppoſed to be involved in that of the re- 
gent: That it would be the height of abſurdity to try 
a man for acting upon a commiſſion, received from a 
prince, whom we ourſelves acknowledge to be the law- 
ful ſovereign; and no jury would decide fo contrary both 
to law and common ſenſe, as to condemn ſuch a pre- 
tended criminal: That even the proſpe& of being de- 
livered from this monſtrous inconvenience was, in the 
preſent fituation of affairs, more diſtant than that of 
putting an end to a diſputed ſucceſſion : That allowing 
the young prince to be the legitimate heir, he had been 
carried abroad ; he would be educated in principles de- 
ſtructive of the conſtitution and eſtabliſhed religion; and 
he would probably leave a fon, liable to the ſame inſu- 
perable objection: That if the whole line were cut of 
by law, the people would in time forget or neglect their 
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claim; an advantage which could not be hoped for, 
while the adminiſtration was conducted in their name, 
and while they were ſtill acknowledged to poſſeſs the le- 
gal title: And that a nation thus perpetually governed 
by regents or protectors, approached much nearer to a 
republic than one iubjett to monarchs, whoſe hereditary 
regular ſucceſſion, as well as preſent authority, was 
fixed and appointed by the people. 

This queſtion was agitated with great zeal by the o 
pofite parties in the houſe of peers. The chief ſpeakers 
among the tories were Clarendon, Rocheſter, and Not- 
tingham; among the whigs, Halitax and Danby. The 
queſtion was carried for a king by two voices only, fifty- 
one againſt forty-nine. All the prelates, except two, 
the biſhops of London and Briſtol, voted for a regent. 
The primate, a difiatereited but puſillanimous man, kept 
at 2 diſtance, both from the prince's court and from 
parliament. 

The houſe of peers proceeded next to examine piece- 
meal the vote ſent up to them by the commons. They 
debated, „ Whether there were an original contract be- 
«© tween king and people?“ and the athrmative was car- 
ried by fifty-three againſt forty-ſix; a proof that the 
tories were already loſing ground. The next queſtion 
was, «„ Whether king James had broken that original 
contract?“ and, aber a ſlight oppoſition, the affirma- 
tive prevailed. The lords proceeded to take into conſi- 
duration the word abdicated; and it was carried that de- 


ſerted was more proper. The concluding queſtion was, 


&© Whether king James, having broken the original con- 
ce tract, and dejerted the government, the throne was 
e thereby vacant?” This queſtion was debated with 
more heat and contention than any of the former; and 
upon divifon, the tories prevailed by eleven voices, 
and it was carried to omit the laſt article, with regard to 
the vacancy of the throne, The vote was ſent back to 
the commons with theſe amendments. 

The carl of Danby had entertained the project of be- 
flowing the crown folely upon the princeſs of Orange, 
and of admitting her as hereditary legal ſucceſſor 1 king 
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James; paſſing by the infant prince, as illegitimate or 
ſuppoſititious. His change of party in the laſt queſtion 
gave the tories ſo conſiderable a majority in the number 
of voices. 

The commons ſtill inſiſted on their own vote, and ſent 
up reaſons why the lords ſhould depart from their amend- 
ments. The lords were not convinced; and it was ne- 
ceſſary to have a free conference, in order to ſettle this 
controverſy. Never ſurely was national debate more im- 
portant, or managed by more able ſpeakers ; yet is one 
ſurpriſed to find the topics inſiſted on by both ſides fo 
frivolous; more reſembling the verbal diſputes of the 
ſchools, than the ſolid reaſonings of ſtateſmen and legiſ- 
lators. In public tranſactions ot ſuch conſequence, the 
true motives which produce any meaſure are ſeldom 
avowed, The whigs, now the ruling party, having 
united with the tories, in order to bring about the revo- 
lution, had ſo much deference for their new allies, as not 
to inſiſt that the crown ſhould be declared forfeited, on 
account of the king's mal- adminiſtration : Such a decla- 
ration, they thought, would imply too expreſs a cenlure 
of the old tory principles, and too open a preference of 
their own. They agreed, therefore, to confound toge- 
ther the king's abuſing his power, and his withdrawing 
from the kingdom; and they called. the whole an abdi- 
cation; as if he had given a virtual, though not a verbal, 
conſent to dethroning himſelf, The tories took advan - 
tage of this obvious impropriety, which had been occa- 
ſioned merely by the complailance or prudence of the 
whigs ; and they inſiſted upon the word deſertion, as 
more ſignificant and intelligible. It was retorted on 
them, that however that expreſſion might be juſtly ap- 
plied to the king's withdrawing himſelt, it could not, 
with any propriety, be extended to his violation of the 
fundamental laws. And thus both parties, while they 
warped their principles from regard to their antagoniſts, 
and from prudential conſiderations, loſt the praiſe of con- 
ſiſtence and uniformity. 

The managers for the lords next inſiſted, that even al- 
lowing the king's abufe of power to be equiyalent to = 
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abdication, or, in other words, to a civil death, it could 
operate no otherwiſe than his voluntary reſignation, or 
his natural death; and could only make way for the next 
ſucceſſor. It was a maxim of Engliſh law, that the 
throne was never vacant; but inflantly, upon the de- 
miſe of one king, was filled with his legai heir, who was 


entitled to all the authority of his predeceſſor. And 


however young or unfit for government the ſucceſſor, 
however unfortunate in his ſituation, though he were 
even a captive in the hands of public enemies; yet no 
Juſt reaſon, they thought, could be aſſigned why, with- 
out any default of his own, he ſhould loſe a crown, to 
which, by birth, he was fully entitled. The managers 
for the commons might have oppoſed this reaſoning by 
many ſpecious and even ſolid arguments. They might 
have ſaid, that the great ſecurity for allegiance being 
merely opinion, any ſcheme of ſettlement ſhould be 
adopted, in which it was moſt probable the people would 
acquieſce and perſevere : That though, upon the natural 
death of a king, whoſe adminiſtration had been agree- 
able to the laws, many and great inconveniencies would 
be endured, rather than exclude his lineal ſucceſſor; yet 
the caſe was not the ſame, when the people had been 
obliged, by their revolt, to dethrone a prince whoſe ille- 
gal meaſures had, in every circumſtance, violated the 
conſtitution : That, in theſe extraordinary revolutions, 
the government reverted, in ſome degree, to its firlt prin - 
ciples, and the community acquired a right of providing 
for the public intereſt by expedients which, on other oc- 
c2ſfions, might be deemed violent and irregular: That 
the recent uſe of one extraordinary remedy reconciled the 
ple to the practice of another, and more familiarized 
their minds to ſuch licences, than if the government had 
run on in its uſual tenour: And that king James, having 
carried abroad his ſon, as well as withdrawn himſelf, had 
given ſuch juſt provocation to the kingdom, had volun- 
tarily involved it in ſuch difficulties, that the intereſts of 
his family were juſtly ſacrificed to the public ſettlement 
and tranquillity, Though theſe topics ſeem reaſonable, 
VOL, x. X | they 
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they were entirely forborne by the whig managers; both 
becauſe they implied an acknowledgment of the infant 
prince's legitimacy, which it was agreed to keep in ob- 
icurity, and becauſe they contained too expreſs a con- 
demnation of tory principles. They were content to 
maintain the vote of the commons by ſhitts and evalions z 
and both ſides partcd at laſt without coming to any 
agreement, 

But it was impoſſible for the public to remain long in 
the preſent ſituation. The perſeverance, therefore, of 
the lower houſe obliged the lords to comply; and, by 
the deſertion of ſome pcers to the whig party, the vote 
of the commons, without any alteration, paſſcd by a ma- 
jority of fifteen in the upper houle, and received the ſanc- 
tion of every part of the legiſlature which then ſubſiſted. 

It happens unluckily for thoſe who maintain an ori- 
ginal contract between the magiſtrate and people, that 
great revolutions of government, and new ſettlements of 
civil conſtitutions, ae commonly conducted with ſuch 
violence, tumult, and diſorder, that the public voice 
can ſcarcely ever be heard; and the opinions of the citi- 
zens are at that time leſs attended to than even in the 
common courie of adminiſtration. The prelent tran(- 
actions in England, it muſt be confeſſed, are a ſingular 
exception to this obſcrvation. The new elections had 
been carried on with great tranquillity and freedom : 
The prince had ordered the troops to depart from all the 
towns where the voters aſiembled: A tumultuary peti- 
tion to the two houſcs ha ing been promoted, he took 
care, though the petition was calculated for his advan- 
tage, effectually to ſuppreſs it: He entered into no 
intrigues, either with the electors or the members: 
He kept himſelf in a total filence, as if he had been 
nowile concerned in thele tranſactions: And, ſo far 
from forming cabals with the leaders of parties, he 
diſdained even to beltuw careſſes on thoſe whoſe aſſiſt- 
ance might be uſcſul to him. This conduct was high- 
ly meritorious, and diſcovered great moderation and 
magnanimity; even though the prince unfortunately, 
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through the whole courſe of his life, and on every oc- 
caſion, was noted for an addreſs ſo cold, dry, and diſ- 
tant, that it was very difficult for him, on account of 
any intereſt, to ſoften or familiarize it. 

Atlength, the prince deigned to break ſilence, and to 
expreſs, though in a private manner, his ſentiments on 
the preſent ſituation of affairs. He called together Ha- 
kfax, Shrewſbury, Danby, and a few more; and he told 
them, that having been invited over to reſtore their li- 
berty, he had engaged in this enterpriſe, and had at laſt 
happily effected his purpole. That it belonged to the 
parliament, now choſen and aſſembled with freedom, to 
concert meaſures for the public ſettlement ;z and he pre- 
tended not to interpoſe in their determinations. That 
ke heard of ſeveral ſchemes propoſed for eſtabliſhing the 
government : Some inſiſted on a regent ; others were de- 
nrous of beſtowing the crown on the princeſs : It was 
their concern alone to chuſe the plan of adminiſtration 
moſt agreeable or advantageous to them. That if they 
judged it proper to ſettle a regent, he had no objection : 
He only thought it incumbent on him to inform them, 
that he was determined not to be the regent, nor ever to 
engage in a ſcheme which, he knew, would be expoſed 
to ſuch inſuperable difficulties, That no man could 
have a juſter or deeper ſenſe of the princeſs's merit 
than he was impreſſed with; but he would rather remain 
a private perſon than enjoy a crown which muſt depend 
on the will or life of another. And that they mult there- 
fore make account, if they were inclined to either of 
theſe two plans of ſettlement, that it would be totally out 
of his power to aſſiſt them in carrying it into execution; 
his affairs abroad were too important to be abandoned for 
ſo precaricus a dignity, or even to allow him ſo much 
leiſure as would be requiſite to introduce order into their 
disjointed government. 

Theſe views of the prince were ſeconded by the 
princeſs herſelf, who, as ſhe poſſeſſed many virtues, was a 
moſt obſequious wife to a huſband, who, in the judgment 
of the generality of her ſex, would have appeared fo 
little attractive and amiable. All conſiderations were 
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neglected, when they came in competition with what ſhe 
deemed her duty to the prince. When Danby and 
others of her partitans wrote her an account of their 
{chemes and proceedings, the expreſſed great dilpleature ; 
and even tran{mitted their letters to her huſband, as a 
{ſacrifice to conjugal fidelity. The princeſs Anne alſo 
concurred in the ſame plan tor the public ſettlement ; and 
being promiſed an ample revenus, was content to be 
poſt poned in the ſucceſſion to the crown. And as the 
title of her infant brother was, in the preſent eſta- 
bliſhment, entirely negleRed, ſhe might, on the whole, 
deem herſelf, in point of intereſt, a gainer by this re- 
volution. 

The chief parties, therefore, being agreed, the con- 
vention paſſed a bill, in which they ſettled the crown on 
the prince and princeſs of Orange, the ſole adminiſtra- 
tion to remain in the prince: The princeſs of Denmark 
to ſucceed after the death of the prince and princeſs of 
Orange; her poſterity after thoſe of the princeſs, but 
before thoſe of the prince by any other wife. The con- 
vention annexed to this fettlement of the crown a de- 
claration of rights, where all the points which had, of 
late years, been diſputed between the king and people, 
were finally determined ; and the powers of royal pre- 
rogative were more narrowly circumſcribed and more 
exactly defined, than in any former period of the Engliſh 
government. 


THUS have we ſeen, through the whole courſe of 
four reigns, 2 continual (traggle maintained between the 
crown and tne people: Privilege and prerogative were 
ever at variance: And both parties, beſide the preſent 
object of diſpute, had many latent claims, which, on a 
favourable occafion, they produced againſt their adver- 
ſaries. Governments too ſteady and uniform, as they 
are ſeldom free, ſo are they, in the judgment of ſome, at- 
tended with another ſenſible inconvenience: They abate 
the active powers of men; depreſs courage, invention, 
and genius; and produce an uniyerlal lethargy in the 
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people. Though this opinion may be juſt, the fluctua- 
tion and conteſt, it mult be allowed, of the Engliſh go- 
vernment were, during theſe reigns, much too violent 
both for the repoſe and ſafety of the people. Foreign 
affairs, at that time, were either entircly neglected, or 
managed to pernicious purpoſes: And in the domeſtic 
adminiſtration there was felt a continued fever, either ſe- 
cret or manifeſt; ſometimes the molt furious convulſions 
and diſorders. The Revolution forms a new epoch in 
the conſtitution; and was probably attended with con- 
ſequences more advantageous to the people, than barely 
freeing them from an exceptionable adminiſtration. B 
deciding many important queſtions in favour of liberty, 
and ſtill more, by that great precedent of depoſing one 
king, and eſtabliſhing a new family, it gave ſuch an aſ- 
cen:lant to popular principles, as has put the nature of 
the Engliſh conſtitution beyond all controverſy. And 
it may juſtly be affirmed, without any danger of exag - 
geration, that we, in this ifland, have ever ſince enjoyed, 
iH not the beſt ſyſtem of government, at leaſt the molt 
entire ſyſtem ot liberty, that ever was known amongſt 
mankind. 

To decry with ſuch violence, as is affected by ſome, 
the whole line of Stuart; to maintain, that their adm1- 
nitration was one continued encroachment on the incon- 
teflable rights of the people; is not giving due honour 
to that great event, which not only put a period to their 
hereditary ſucceſſion, but made a new ſettlement of the 
whole conſtitution. The inconveniencies ſuffere by the 
people under the two firſt reigns of that family (for in 
the main they were fortunate), proceeded in a great 
meaſure from the unavoidable ſituation of affairs; and 
ſcarcely any thing could have prevented thole events, 
but tuch vigour of genius in the — attended with 
ſuch good fortune, as might have enabled him entirely 
to overpower the liberties of his people. While the 
parliaments, in thoſe reigns, were taking advantage of 
the neceſſities of the prince, and attempting every ſeſſion 
to aboliſn, or circumſcribe, or define, ſome prerogative 
ot the crown, and innovate in the uſual tenour of govern- 
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ment; what could be expected, but that the prince 
would exert himſelf in defending, againſt ſuch inveterate 
enemies, an authority which, during the moſt regular 
courle of the former Engliſh government, had been ex- 
erciſed without diſpute or controverſy? And though 
Charles II. in 1672, may with reaſon be deemed the ag- 
greſſor, nor is it poſſible to juſtify his conduct; yet were 
there tome motives, ſurely, which could engage a prince 
ſo ſoft and indolent, and at the ſame time fo judicious, 
to attempt ſuch hazardous enterpriſes. He felt, that 
public affairs had reached a ſituation at which they could 
not poſſibly remain without ſome farther innovation. 
Frequent parliaments were become almoſt abſolutely ne- 
ceflary to the conducting of public buſineſs ; yet theſe 
aſſemblies were ſtill, in the judgment of the royaliſts, 
much inferior in dignity to the ſovereign, whom they 
ſeemed better calculated to counſel than control. The 
crown ſtill poſſeſſed conſiderable power of oppcſing par- 
liaments; and had not as yet acquired the means 
influencing them. Hence a continual jealouſy between 
thele parts of the legiſlature: Hence the inclination mu- 
tually to take advantage of each other's neceſſities: 
Hence the impoſlibility, under which the king lay, of 
finding miniſters, who could at once be ſerviceabie and 
faithful to him. If he followed his own choice in ap- 
pointing his ſervants, without regard to their parlia- 
mentary interelt, a refractory ſeſſion was inſtantly to be 
expected : If he choſe them from among the leaders of 
popular aſſemblies, they either loſt their influence with 
the people, by adhering to the crown, or they betrayed 
the crown, in order to preſerve their influence. Neither 
Hambden, whom Charles I. was willing to gain at any 
price; nor Shafteſbury, whom Charles II. after the po- 
piſh plot, attempted to engage in his counſels, would 
renounce their popularity for the precarious, and, as 
they eſteemed it, - deceitful favour of the prince. The 
root of their authority they ſtill thought to lie in the 
parliament; and as the power of that aſſembly was not 
yet uncontrollable, they ſtill reſolved to augment it, though 
at the expenſe of the royal prerogatives. 
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It is no wonder that theſe events have long, by the 
repreſentations of faction, been extremely clouded and 
obſcured. No man has yet ariſen, who has paid an en- 
tire regard to truth, and has dared to expoſe her, without 
covering or diſguiſe, to, the eyes of the prejudiced pub- 
lic. Even that party amongſt us, which boaits of the 
higheſt regard to liberty, has not poſſeſſed ſufficient li- 
berty of thought in this particular; nor has been able 
to decide impartially of their own merit, compared with 
that of their antagoniſts. More noble perhaps in their 
ends, and highly beneficial to mankind z they muſt allo 
be allowed to have often been leſs juitifiable in the means, 
and in many of their enterpriſes to have payed more 
regard to political than to moral confiderations. Ob- 
liged to court the favour of the populace, they found it 
neceſſary to comply with their rage and folly; and have 
even, on many occaſions, by propagating calumnies, 
and by promoting violence, ſerved to infatuate, as well 
2s corrupt that peop!e, to whom they made a tender of 
liberty and juſtice. Charles I. was a tyrant, a papiſt, 
and a contriver of the Iriſh maſſacre: The church of 
England was relapſing faſt into idolatry : Puritaniſm 
was the only true religion, and the covenant the ta- 
vourite object of heavenly regard. Through theſe de- 
lufions, the party proceeded, and, what may ſeem won- 
derful, ſtill to the increaſe of law and liberty; till they 
reached the impoſture of the popiſh plot, a fiction which 
excceds the ordinary bounds of vulgar credulity. But 
however ſingular theſe events may appear, there 1s really 
nothing altogether new in any period of inodern hiſtory: 
And it is remarkable, that tribunitian arts, though ſome- 
times uſcful in a free conſtitution, have uſually been 
fuch as men of probity and honour could not bring 
themſelves either to practiſe or approve. The other tac- 
tion, which, ſince the revolution, has been obliged to cul- 
tivate popularity, ſometimes found it neceſſary to employ 
Ixe artifices, 

The Whig party, for a courſe of near ſeventy years, 
has, almoſt without interruption, enjoyed the whole au- 
thority of government; and no honours or offices coul 
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be obtained but by their countenance and protection, 
But this event, which, in ſome particulars, has been 
advantageous to the ſtate, has proved deſtructive to the 
truth of hiſtory, and has eſtabliſhed many grols falſe- 
hoods, which it is unaccountable how any civilized na- 
tion could have embraced with regard to its domeſtic 
occurrences. Compoſitions the molt deſpicable, both 
for ſtyle and matter, have been extoll-d, and propagated, 
and read; as if they had equalled the moſt celebrated 
remains of antiquity *. An torgetting that a regard 
to liberty, though a laudable paſſion, ought commonly 
to be ſubordinate to a reverence for ettabliſhed zoverns 
ment, the prevailing fa tion has celebrated only the par- 
tiſans of the former, who purſued as their object the per- 
fection of civil ſocicty, and has extolled them at the ex- 
penſe of their antagoniſts, who maintained thoſe maxims 
that are eiſential to its very exiſtence. But extremes of 
all kinds are to he avoided ; and though no one will ever 
pleate either faction by moderate opinions, it is there we 
are moſt likely to meet with truth and certainty. 

We ſhall ſubjoin to this general view of the Engliſh 
government, ſome account of the ſtate of the finances, 


arms, trade, manners, arts, betweeen the reſtoration and 


revolution. | 

The revenue of Charles IT. as ſettled by the long par- 
liament, was put upon a very bad footing. It was too 
ſmall, if they intended to make him independent in the 
common courſe of his adminii:ration : It was too large, 
and ſettſed during too long a period, if they reſolved to 
keep him in entire dependance. The great debts of the 
republic, which were thrown upon that prince; the ne- 
ceſſity of ſupplying the naval and military {tores, which 
were entirely exhauſted ; that of repairing and furnith- 
ing his palaces: All theſe cauſes involved the king in 
great difficulties immediately aiter his reſtoration ;3 and 
the parlament was not ſufhciently liberal in ſupplving 


him. Perhaps too he had contrated ſome debts abroad; 


and his bounty to the diſtreſſed cavaliers, though it did 


Such as Rapin Thoyras, Locke, Sidney, Hoadley, &c. 
not 
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pot correſpond either to their ſervices or expectations, 
could not fail, in ſome degree, to exhault his treaſury. 
The extraordinary ſums granted the king during the 
firlt years, did not ſuffice for theſe extraordinary ex- 
pentes ; and the exciſe and cuſtoms, the only conſtant 
revenue, amounted not to nine hundred thouſand pounds 
a- year, and fell much ſhort of the ordinary burdeus of 
government. The addition of hearth-money in 1662, 
and of other wo branches in 1669 and 1670, brought 
up the reyenue to one million three hundred fifty- 
eight thouſand pounds, as we learn from lord Danby's 
account: But the ſame authority informs us, that the 
= expenſe of government was at that time one mil- 
ion three hundred eighty-leven thouſand ſeven hundred 
and feventy pounds *; without mentioning contingen- 
cies, which are always conſiderable, even under the moſt 
prudent adminiſtration. Thoſe branches of revenue, 
granted in 1669 and 1670, expired in 1680, and were 
never renewed by parliament : They were computed to 
be above two hundred thouſand pounds a-year. It muſt 
be allowed, becauſe aſſerted by all cotemporary authors 
of both parties, and even confeſſed by himſelf, that king 
Charles was fomewhat profuſe and negligent. But it 
is likewiſe certain, that a very rigid frugality was re- 
quite to ſupport the government under ſuch difficulties. 
It is a familiar rule in all buſineſs, that every man ſhould 
be paycd in proportion to the truſt repoſed in him, and 
to the power which he enjoys; and the nation ſoon found 
reaſon, from Charles's dangerous connexions with France, 
to repent their departure from that prudential maxim. 
Indeed, could the parliaments in the reign of Charles I. 
have been induced to relinquiſh ſo far their old habits, 
as to grant that prince the ſame revenue which was voted 
to his ſucceſſor, or had thoſe in the reign of Charles II. 


* We learn from that lord's Memoirs, p. 12. that the re- 
ecipts of the Exchequer, during fix years, from 2673 to 1679, 
were about eight millions two hundred thouſand pounds, or 
one million three hundred ſixty- ſix thouſand pounds a-year. 
Sec likewile, p. 169. 
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conferred on him as large a revenue as was enjoyed by 
his brother, all the diſorders in both reigns might eaſily 
have been prevented, and probably all reaſonable con- 
ceſſions to liberty might peaceably have been obtained 
from both monarchs. But theſe aſſemblies, unacquaint- 
ed with public buſineſs, and often actuated by faction 
and fanaticiim, could never be made ſenſible, but too 
late and by fatal experience, of the inceſſant change of times 
and ſituations. The French ambafſador informs his 
court, that Charles was very well ſatisfi:d-with his ſhare 
of power, could the parliament have been induced to make 
him tolerably eaſy in his revenue. 

If we eſtimate the ordinary revenue of Charles II. at 
one million two hundred thouſand pounds a-year during 
his whole reign, the whole computation will rather ex- 
ceed than fall below the true value. The convention 
parliament, after all the ſums which they had granted 
the king towards the payment of old debts, threw, the 
laſt day of their meeting, a debt upon him amounting to 
one million ſeven hundred forty-three thouſand two 
hundred fixty-three pounds. All the extraordinary ſums 
which were afterwards voted him by parliament, amount- 
ed to eleven millions four hundred forty- three thoutand 
four hundred and ſeven pounds; wiich, divided by 
twenty. four, the number of years which that king reign- 
ed, make four hundred ſeventy- ſix thouſand eight hun- 
dred and eight pounds a-year. During that time, he 
had two violent wars to ſuſtain with the Dutch; and in 
1678, he made expenſive preparations for a war with 
France. In the firſt Dutch war, both France and 
Denmark were allies to the United Provinces, and the 
naval armaments in England were very great: So that 
it is impoſſihle he could have ſecreted any part, at leaft 
any conſiderable part, of the ſums which were then voted 
him by parliament. 

To theſe ſums we muſt add about one million two 
hundred thanſand pounds, which had been detained from 
the bankers on ſhutting vp the Exchequer in 1672. 
The king payed fix per cent. for this money during the 
reſt of his reign. It is remarkable, that notwithſtand- 
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ing this violent breach of faith, the king, two years 
after, borrowed money at eight per cent.; the ſame 
rate of intereſt which he had payed before that event. 
A proof that public credit, inſtead of being of fo de- 
licate a nature as we are apt to imagine, is, in reality, 
ſo hardy and robuſt, that it is very difficult to de- 
ſtroy it. 

The revenue of James was raiſed by the parliament 
to about one million eight hundred and fifty thouſand 
pounds; and his income, as duke of York, being added, 
made the whole amount to two millions a-year; a ſum 
well proportioned to the public neceſſities, but enjoyed 
by him in too independent a manner. The national debt 
at the revolution amounted to one million fifty- four thou- 
ſand nine hundred twenty- five pounds. 

The militia fell much to decay during theſe two reigns, 
partly by the policy of the kings, who had entertained a 
diffidence of their ſubjects, partly by that il|-judged law 
which limited the king's power of multering and array- 
ing them. In the beginning, however, of Charles's 
reign, the militia was ftill deemed formidable. De 
Wit having prepoſed to the French king an invaſion 
of England during the firſt Dutch war, that monarch re- 
plied, that ſuch an attempt would be entirely truitlels, and 
would tend only to unite the Engliſh, In a tew days, faid 
he, after our landing, there will be fifty thouſand men at 
leaſt upon us. 

Charles, in the beginning of his reign, had in pay 
near five thouſand men, of guards and garriſons. At 
the end of his reign he augmented this number to near 
eight thouſand. James, on Monmouth's rebellion, had 
on foot about fifteen tbouſand men; and when the prince 
of Orange invaded him, there were no fewer taan thirty 
thouſand regular troops in England, 

The Engliſh navy, during the greater part of Charles's 
reign, made a conſiderable figure, for number of ſhips, 
valour of the men, and conduct of the commanders. 
Even in 1678, the fleet conſiſted of eighty-three ſhips ; 
befides thirty, which were at that time on the ſtocks. 
On the king's reſtoration he found only ſixty- three _ 
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of all ſizes. During the latter part of Charles's reign, 
the navy fell ſomewhat to decay, by reaſon of the nar- 
rownelſs of the king's revenue: But James, ſoon after 
his acceſſion, reſtored it to its former power and glory; 
and before he left the throne, carried it much farther. 
The adminiſtration of the admiralty under Pepys is {till 
regarded as a model for order and economy. The fleet 
at the revolution conſiſted of one hundred ſeventy- 
three veſſels of all ſizes; and required forty-two thou- 
land ſcanien to man it. That king, when duke of York, 
had been the firſt inventor of ſea-fignals. The military 
genius, during theſe two reigns, had not totally decayed 
among the young nobility, Dorſet, Mulgrave, Ro- 
cheſter, not to mention Ollory, ſerved on board the fleet, 
and were preſent in the molt furious engagements againſt 
the Dutch, 

The commerce and riches of England did never, du- 
ring any period, increaſe ſo fait as trom the reſtoration to 
the revolution. The two Dutch wars, by diſturbing 
the trade of that republic, promoted the navigation oft 
this iſtand; and after Charles had made a ſeparate peace 
with the States, his fubje&s enjoyed, unmoleſted, the 
trade of Europe. The only diſturbance which they met 
with, was trom a few French privateers who inteſted the 
channel; and Charles interpoſed not in behalf of his 
ſubjects with ſufficient ſpirit and vigour. The recovery 
or conqueſt of New York and the Jerſeys was a conſi- 
derable acceſſion to the ſtrength and ſecurity of the Eng- 
liſh colonies ; and, together with the ſettlement of Penn- 
{ylvania and Carolina, which was effected during that 
reign, extended the Englith empire in America. The 
perſecutions of the diſſenters, or, more properly ſpeak- 
ing, the reitraints impoſed upon them, contributed to 
augment and people theſe colonies. Dr. Davenant at- 
firms, that the ſlyyping of England more than doubled 
during theſe twenty-eight years, Several new manu- 
factures were eſtabliſhed ; in iron, braſs, 61k, hats, glals, 
paper, &c. One Brewer, leuving the Low Countries, 
when they were threatened with a French conquelt, 
brought the art of dying woollen cloth into England, 
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and by that improvement ſaved the nation great ſums of 
money. The increaſe of coinage during theſe two reigns 
was ten millions two hundred ſixty- one thouſand pounds. 
A board of trade was erected in 1670; and the earl of 
Sandwich was made preſident. Charles revived and ſup- 
ported the charter of the Eaſt-India company; a mea- 
ture whole utility is by ſome thought doubttul: He grant- 
ed a charter to the Hudſon's Bay company; a meaſure 
probably hurtful, 

We learn from fir Joſiah Child, that in 1683 there 
were on the Change more men worth 10,000 pounds 
than there were in 1650 worth a thouſand ; that 00 
pounds with a daughter was, in the latter period, deemed 
a larger portion than 2000 in the former; that gentle- 
women, in thoſe earlier times, thought themſelves well 
clothed in a ſerge gown, which a chambermaid would, 
in 1688, be aſhamed to be ſeen in; and that, beſides the 
great increaſe of rich clothes, plate, jewels, and houſe- 
hold furniture, coaches were in that time augmented a 
hundred fold. 

The duke of Buckingham introduced from Venice 
the manufacture of glaſs and cryſtal into England. 
Prince Rupert was alſo an encourager of uſeful arts 
ind manufactures: He himſelf was the inventor of 
etching. 

The firſt law for erecting turnpikes was paſſed in 
1662: The places of the turnpikes were Wadeſmill, 
Caxton, and Stilton: But the general and great im- 
provement of highways took not place till the reign of 
George II. 

In 1663, was paſſed the firſt law for allowing the ex- 
portation of foreign coin and bullion, 

in 1667 was concluded the firſt American treaty be- 
tween England and Spain: This treaty was made more 
general and complete in 1670. The two ſtates then 
renounced all right of trading with each other's co- 
lonies; and the title of England was acknowledged 
to all the territories in America, of which the was then 
paſſeſſed. 
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The French king, about the beginning of Charles's 
reign, laid ſome impoſitions on Engliſh commodities : 
And the Engliſh, partly diſpleaſed with this innovation, 
wm moved by their animoſty againſt France, reta- 
ated, by laying ſuch reſtraints on the commerce with 
that kingdom as amounted almoſt to a prohibition, 
They formed calculations, by which they perſuaded 
themſelves that they were loſers a million and a half, or 
near two millions a-year, by the French trade. But no 
good effects were found to reſult from theſe reſtraints ; 
and in king James's reign they were taken off by par- 
lament. 

Lord Clarendon tells us, that, in 1665, when money, 
in conſequence of a treaty, was to be remitted to the 
biſhop of Munſter, it was found, that the whole trade of 
England could not ſupply above 1000 pounds a-month 
to Frankfort and Cologne, nor above 20,000 pounds a- 


month to Hamburgh : Theſe ſums appear ſurpriſingly 


ſmall. 

At the ſame time that the boroughs of England were 
deprived of their privileges, a like attempt was made 
on the colonies. King James recalled the charters, by 
which their liberties were ſecured ; and he ſent over go- 
vernors inveſted with ablolute power. The arbitrary 
principles of that monarch appear in every part of his ad- 
miniſtration. 

The people, during theſe two reigns, were, in a great 
meaſure, cured of that wild fanaticiſm, by which they 
had formerly been ſo much agitated, Whatever new 
vices they might acquire, it may be queſtioned, whether, 
by this change, they were, in the main, much loſers in 
point of morals. By the example of Charles II. and 
the cavaliers, licentiouſneſs and debauchery became pre- 
valent in the nation. The pleaſures of the table were 
much purſued. Lcove was treated more as an appetite 
than a paſſion. 'The one ſex began to abate of the na- 
tional character of chaſtity, without being able to inſpire 
the other with ſentiment or delicacy. 

The abuſes in the former age, ariſing from overſtrained 
pretenſions to picty, had much propagated the ſpirit of 
irreligion; 
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irreligion; and many of the ingenious men of this period 
lie under the imputation of deiſm. Beſides wits and 
ſcholars by proteſſion, Shafteſbury, Halifax, Bucking- 
ham, Mulgrave, Sunderland, Eſſex, Rocheſter, Sidney, 
Temple, are ſuppoſed to have adopted theſe principles. 

The ſame factions, which formerly diſtracted the na- 
tion, were revived, and exerted themſelves in the moſt 
ungenerous and unmanly enterpriſes againſt each other. 
King Charles being in his whole deportment a model of 
eaſy and gentleman-like behaviour, improved the polite- 
neſs of the nation; as much as faction, which of all 
things is molt deſtructive to that virtue, could poſſibly 

rmit. His courtiers were long diſtinguiſhable in Eng- 
— by their obliging and agreeable manners. 

Till the revolution, the liberty of the preſs was very 
imperfectly enjoyed in England, and during a very ſhort 
period, The ſtar-chamber, while that court ſubſiſted, 
put effectual reſtraints upon printing. On the ſuppreſ- 
non of that tribunal in 1641, the long parliament, after 
their rupture with the king, aſſumed the ſame power 
with regard to the licenſing of books ; and this authority 
was continued during all the period of the republic and 
protectorſhip. Two years after the reſtoration, an act 
was paſſed, reviving the republican ordinances. This 
act expired in 1679; but was revived in the firſt of King 
James. The liberty of the preſs did not even commence 
with the revolution. It was not till 1694, that the re- 
ſtraints were taken off; to the great diſpleaſure of the 
king and his miniſters, who, ſeeing no-where, in any 
government, during preſent or paſt ages, any example of 
luch unlimited freedom, doubted much of its falutary 
effects, and probably thought, that no books or writings 
would ever to — improve the general underſtanding 
of men, as to render it ſafe to entruſt them with an in- 
dulgence ſo eaſily abuſed. 

In 1677, the old law for burning heretics was re- 
pealed; a prudent weaſure, while the nation was in 
continual dread of the return of popery. 


Y 2 Amidſt 
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Amidſt the thick cloud of higotry and ignorance, 
which overipread the nation, during the commonwealth 
and protectorſhip, there were a few ſedate philoſophers, 
who, in the retirement of Oxford, cultivated their rea- 
ſon, and eſtabliſhed conferences for the mutual commu. 
nication of their diſcoveries in phyſics and geometry, 
Wilkins, a clergyman, who had married Cromwel's 
ſitter, and was afterwards biſhop of Cheſter, promoted 
theſe philoſophical converſations. Immediately after the 
reſtoration, theſe men procured a patent, and having en- 
larged their number, were denominated the Royal So- 
ciety. But this patent was all they obtained from the 
king. Though Charles was a lover of the ſciences, par-. 
ticularly chemiſtry and mechanics; he animated them 
by his example alone, not by his bounty. His craving 
courtiers and miſtreſſes, by whom he was perpetually 
ſurrounded, engroſſed all his expenſe, and left him nei- 
ther money nor attention for literary merit. His con- 
temporary, Lewis, who fell ſhort of the king's genius 
and knowledge in this particular, much exceeded him in 
liberality. Belides penſions conferred on learned men 
throughout all Europe, his academies were directed b 
rules and ſupported by ſalaries: A generoſity which 
does great honour to his memory; and, in the eyes of 


all the ingenious part of mankind, will be eſteemed an 


atonement for many of the errors of his reign. We may 
be ſurpriſed, that this example ſhould not be more tol- 
lowed by princes ; fince it is certain that that bounty, ſo 


extenſive, ſo beneficial, and ſo much celebrated, coſt not 


this monarch ſo great a ſum as is often conterred on one 
uſeleſs overgrown favourite or courtier. 

But though the French academy of ſciences was di- 
rected, encouraged, and ſupported by the ſovereign, 
there aroſe in England ſome men of ſuperior genius who 
were more than ſufficient to caſt the balance, and wha 
drew on themſelves and on their native country the regard 
and attention of Europe. Beſides Wilkins, Wren, 
Wallis, eminent mathematicians, Hooke, an accurate 
obleryer by microſcopes, and Sydenham, the reſtorer of 
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true phyſic; there flouriſhed during this period a Boyle 


and a Newton ; men who trod with cautious, and there- 
tore the more ſecure ſteps, the only road which leads to 
true philoſophy. 

Boyle improved the pneumatic engine invented by Otto 
Guericke, and was thereby enabled to make ſeveral new 
and curious experiments on the air, as well as on other 
bodies: His chemiſtry is much admired by thoſe who 
are acquainted with that art : His hydroſtatics contain a 
greater mixture of reaſoning and invention with experi- 
ment than any other of his works; but his reaſoning is 
ſtill remote from that boldnels and temerity which had led 
aſtray ſo many philolophers. Boyle was u great partiſan 
of the mechanical philoſophy; a theory which, by diſ- 
covering ſome of the ſecrets of nature, and allowing us 
to imagine the reſt, is ſo agreeable to the natural vanity 
and curioſity of men. He died in 1691, aged 65. 

In Newton this ifland may boaſt of having produced 
the greateſt and rareſt genius that ever roſe for the orna- 
ment and inſtruction of the ſpecies. Cautious in admit- 
ting no principles but ſuch as were founded on experi- 
ment; but 1eſoJute to adopt every ſuch principle, however 
new or unuſual : From modeſty, ignorant of his ſupe- 
riority above the reſt of mankind; and thence, leſs 
careful to accommodate his reaſonings to common appre- 
henſions: More anxious to merit than acquire tame: He 
was, from theſe cauſes, long unknown to the world ; 
but his reputation at laſt broke out with a luſtre, which 
ſcarcely any writer, during his own lifetime, had ever 
betore attained. While Newton ſeemed to draw off the 
veil from ſome of the myſteries of nature, he ſh wed at 
the ſam̃e time the imperfections of the mechanical philo- 
ſophy; and thereby reſtored her ultimate ſecrets to that 
obſcurity in which they ever did and ever will remain, 
He died in 1727, aged 85. 

This age was far from being fo favourable to polite 
literature as to the ſciences. Charles, though fond of 
wit, though poſſeſſed himſelf of a conſiderable ſhare of it, 
though his taſte in converſation ſcems to have been ſound 
and juſt ; ſerved rather to corrupt than improve the pony 
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and eloquence of his time. When the theatres were 
opened at the reſtoration, and freedom was again given 
to pleaſantry and ingenuity z men, after ſo long an ab- 
ſtinence, fed on theſe delicacics with leſs taſte than avi- 
dity, and the coarſeſt and molt irregular ſpecies of wit 
was received by the court as well as by the people. The 
productions repreſented at that time on the ſtage, were 
tuch monſters of extravagance and folly ; ſo utterly de- 
ſtitute of all reaſon or even common ſenſe; that they 
would be the diſgrace of Engliſh literature, had not the 
nation made atonement for its former admiration of them, 
by the total oblivion to which they are now condemned, 
The duke of Buckingham's Rehearſal, which expoſed 
theſe wild productions, ſeems to be a piece of 2 
carried to exceſs; yet in reality the copy ſcarcely equals 
ſome of the abſurdities which we meet with in the ori- 
inals *. 

This ſevere ſatire, together with the good ſenſe of the 
nation, corrected, after tome time, the extravagancies 
of the faſhionable wit; but the productions of literature 
ſtill wanted much of that correctneſs and delicacy which 
we ſo much admire in the ancients, and in the French 
writers, their judicious imitators. It was indeed during 
this period chiefly, that that nation lett the Engliſh be- 
hind them in the productions of poetry, eloquence, hiſ- 
tory, and other branches of polite letters ; and acquired 
a ſuperiority, which the efforts of Engliſh writers, during 
the ſubſequent age, did more ſucceſsfully conteſt with 
them. Ihe arts and ſciences were imported from Italy 
into this ifland as early as into France; and made at firſt 
more ſenſible advances. Spenſer, Shakeſpeare, Bacon, 
Johnſon, were ſuperior to their cotemporaries, who flou- 
riſhed in that kingdom. Milton, Waller, Denham, 
Cowley, Harvey, were at leaſt equal to their cotempo- 
raries. The reign of Charles II. which ſome prepoite- 
rouſly repreſent as our Auguſtan age, retarded the pro- 
greſs of polite literature in this iſland; and it was then 


* duke of Buckingham dicd on the 26th of April 
1688. 
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tonnd, that the immeaſurable licentiouſneſs, indulged or 
rather applauded at court, was more deſtructive to the 
refined arts, than even the cant, nonſenſe, and enthu- 
ſiaſim of the preceding period. 

Moſt of the celebrated writers of this age remain mo- 
numents of genius, perverted by indecency and bad 
taſte; and none more than Dryden, both by reaſon of 
the greatneſs of his talents, and the groſs abuſe which he 
made of them. His plays, excepting a few ſcenes, are 
utterly disfigured by vice or folly, or both. His tranſ- 
lations appear too much the — of haſte and hun- 
ger: Even his fables are ill-cholen tales, conveyed in an 
incorrect, though ſpirited verſification. Yet, amidſt this 

reat number of looſe productions, the retuſe of our 
—— there are found ſome ſmall pieces, his Ode to 
St. Cecilia, the greater part of Abſalom and Achitophel, 
and a few more, which diſcover ſo great genius, ſuch 
richneſs of expreſſion, ſuch pomp and variety of num- 
bers, that they leave us equally full of regret and indig- 
nation, on account of the inferiority or rather great 
abſurdity of his other writings. He died in 1701, 
aged 69. 

The very name of Rocheſter is offenſive to modeſt ears; 
yet does his 3 diſcover ſuch energy of ſtyle and ſuch 
poignancy of ſatire, as e ground to imagine what ſo 
fine a genius, had he fallen in a more happy age, and 
had followed better models, was capable of producing. 
The ancient ſatiriſts often uſed great liberties in their 
expreſſions ; but their freedom no more reſembles the li- 
centiouſneſs of Rocheſter, than the nakedneſs of an Indian 
does that of a common proſtitute. 

Wycherley was ambitious of the reputation of wit and 
libertiniſm ; and he attained it: He was probably capadle 
of reaching the fame of true comedy, and inſtructive ri- 
dicule. Otway had a genius finely turned to the pathetic ; 
but he neither obſerves ſtrictly the rules of the drama, 
nor the rules, ſtill more eſſential, of propriety and de- 
corum. By one ſingle piece, the duke of Buckingham 
did both great ſervice to his age, and honour to himſelf, 
The ear]s of Mulgrave, Dorſet, and Roſcommon, wrote 

in 
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in a good taſte ; but their productions are either feeble 
or careleſs. The marquis of Halifax diſcovers a re- 
fined genius; and nothing but leiſure and an inferior 
ſtation ſeems wanting to have procured him eminence in 
literature. 

Of all the conſiderable writers of this age, fir William 
Temple is almoſt the only one that kept himſelf altoge- 
ther unpolluted by that inundation of vice and licentiouſ- 
neſs which overwhelmed the nation. "The ſtyle of this 
author, though extremely negligent, and even infected 
with foreign idioms, is agreeable and intereſting. That 
mixture of vanity which appears in his works, is rather 
a recommendation to them. By means of it, we enter 
into acquaintance with the character of the author, tull 
of honour and humanity ; and fancy that we are engaged, 
not in the peruſal of a book, but in converſation with a 
companion. He died in 1698, aged 70. 

Though Hudibras was publiſhed, and probably com- 

ſed, during the reign of Charles II., Butler may 
juſtly, as well as Milton, be thought to belong to the 
foregoing period. No compoſition abounds ſo much as 
Hudibras in firokes of juſt and inimitable wit; yet are 
there many performances which give us as great or greater 
entertainment on the whole peruſal. The alluſions in 
Butler are often dark and — and though ſcarcely 
any author was ever able to expreſs his thoughts in ſo 
few words, he often employs too many thoughts on one 
ſubject, and thereby becomes prolix after an unuſual 
manner. It is ſurpriſing how much erudition Butler 
has introduced with fo good a grace into a work of plea- 
ſantry and humour: Hudibras is 1 one of the moſt 
learned compoſitions that is to be found in any language. 
The advantage which the royal cauſe received from this 
poem, in expoſing the fanaticiſm and falſe pretences of 
the former parliamentary party, was prodigious. The 
king himſelf had ſo good a taſte as to be highly pleaſed 
with the merit of the work, and had even got a great 
part of it by heart: Yet was he either ſo careleſs in his 
temper, or ſo little endowed with the virtue of liberality, 
or, mere properly ſpeaking, of gratitude, that — 
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lowed the author, a man of virtue and probity, to live in 
obſcurity and die in want *. Dryden is an inſtance of a 
negligence of the ſame kind. His Abſalom ſenſibly con- 
tributed to the victory which the tories obtained over the 
whigs, after the excluſion of parliaments : Yet could not 
this merit, aided by his great genius, procure him an 
eſtabliſhment which might exempt him from the neceſſity 
of writing for bread. Otway, though a profeſſed roy- 
aliſt, could not even procure bread by his writings ; and 
he had the fingular fate of dying literally of hunger. 
Theſe incidents throw a great ſtain on the memory of 
Charles, who had diſcernment, loved genius, was li- 
beral of money, but attained not the praiſe of true ge- 
nerolity. 


* Butler dicd in 1620, aged 68, 
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NoTE [A], p. 131. 


THE following paſſage is an extract from M. Barillon's 
letters kept in the Depot de Affaires Etrangeres at 
Verſailles. It was lately communicated to the author 
while in France. Convention verbale arret&e le 1 Avril 
1681, Charles II. s' engage a ne rien omettre pour pou- 
voir faire connoitre a ſa majeſte qu'elle avoit raiſon de 
rendre confiance en lui; a ſe degager peu à peu de 
alliance avec l'Eſpagne, & a ſe mettre en état de ne 
point Etre contraint par ſon parlement de faire quelque 
choſe d*oppoſe aux nouv-2ux angagemens qu'il prenoit. 
En conſequence, le ro! pPromer un ſubſide de deux mil- 
lions la premiere des trois années de cet engagement & 
oo, ooo Ecus les deux autres, ſe contentant de la parole 
de ſa majeſtẽ Britannique, d'agir a I'egard de fa majeſtẽ 
conformement aux obligations qu'il Iui avoit. Le Sr. 
Hyde demanda que le roi s'engagea a ne point attaquer 
les Pays Bas & meme Straſbourg, temoignent que le roi 
ſon maitre ne ponrroit s'empecher de ſecourir les Pays 
Bas, quand meme ſon parlement ne ſeroit point afſemble, 
M. Barillon lui rẽpondit en termes geEneraux par ordre 
du roi, que ſa majeſte wavoit point intention de rompre 
la paix, & qu'il n'engageroit pas ſa majcſte Britannique 
en choſe contraires a ſes veritables interets, 


NoTE [B], p. 167. 


IT is remarkable, that the convention, ſummoned by 
the prince of Orange, did not, even when they had the 
making 
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making of their own terms in the declaration of rights, 
venture to condemn the diſpenſing power in general, 
which had been uniformly exerciſed by the former kings 
of England. They only condemned it fo far, as it had 
been aſſumed and exerciſed of late, without being able to 
tell wherein the difference lay. But in the bil of rights, 
which paſſed about a twelvemonth after, the parliament 
took care to ſecure themſelves more effeftualiy againſt a 
branch of prerogative, incompatible with all legal liberty 
and limitations; and they excluded, in poſitive terms, 
all diſpenſing power in the crown. Yet even then the 
houſe of lords rejected that clauſe of the bill, which con- 
demned the exerciſe of this power in former kings, and 
obliged the commons to reſt content with aboliſhing it 
for the future. There needs no other proof of the irre- 

ular nature of the old Engliſh government than the ex- 
iſtence of ſuch a prerogative, always exerciſed and never 
queſtioned, till the acquiſition of real liberty diſcovered, 
at laſt, the danger of it. See the Journals, 


NoTE [C], p. 184. 


THE words of the petition were: That the great 
averſeneſs found in themſelves to their diſtributing and 
publiſhing in all their churches your majeſty's late de- 
claration tor liberty of conſcience, procceds neither from 
any want of duty and obedience to your majeſty (our 
holy mother the church of Eugland, being both in her 
principles and her conſtant practice unqueſtionably loyal, 
and having to her great honour been more than once pub. 
licly acknowledged to be ſo by your gracious majeſty), 
nor yet from any want of tendernels to difſenters, in re- 
lation to whom we are willing to come to ſuch a temper 
as ſhall be thought fit, when the matter ſhall be con- 
ſidered and ſettled in parliament and convocation. But 
among many other conſiderations, from this eipccially, 
becauſe that declaration is founded upon ſuch a diſpent- 
ing power as hath been often declared illegal in parlia- 
ment, and particularly in the years 1662 and 1672, and 

in 
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in the beginning of your majeſty's reign, and is a matter 
of ſo great moment and conſequence to the whole nation 
both in church and ftate, that your petitioners cannot in 
prudence, honour, or conſcience, ſo far make themſelves 
parties to it as a diſtribution of it all over the nation, and 
the ſolemn publication of it once and again, even in God's 
houſe, and in the time of divine ſervice, muſt amount to 
in common and reaſonable conſtruction, 
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GENERAL INDEX. 


NM. B. The Roman Numerals direct to the Vo- 
lume, and the Figures to the Page. 


A 


BBEYS, heir rich revenues and hoſpitality, v. 97. 

Abbot, archbiſhop, ſuſpended and confined, vii. 278, Em- 
ployed by the lords to moderate the pretenſions of the com- 
mons, 299. 

A borrers. See P. titioners, | 

Acre, in Paleitine, befieged by the Chriſtians, ii. 152, 
Taken, 151. The garriſon butchered, 160. 

Admira's, lord high, Chanceliors, Secretaries of State, and 
Treaſurers, in the reign of James I. vii. 217, 218, In the 
reign of Charles I, viii, 363. 

Adrian, emperor, builds his famous rampart, 1. 29. 

Adrian III. his motives for granting Ireland to Henry II. 
ii. 102. 

Adrian VI. his conduct toward the reformers, iv. 314. 

Aaultery, compoſition for, among the Saxons, 1. 210. 

Agitaturs, choſen, viii. 306, Send Joyce to ſeize the king, 
327. Their meetings forbid, 325. Diſorders committed 
by them, ix. 13. Are ſuppreſſed, jb, 

A riculture, bad ſtate of, in th= time of Henry VIII. v. 179, 
State of, during the reign of James I, vii, 246. 

Aix la Chapelle, treaty of, ix. 251. 

Aaſco, a Poliſh n bleman, turns proteſtant preacher, and 
takes refuge in England, v. 237. Leaves England, 263. 
Alhany, duke of, aſſumes the adminiſtration of Scotland, iii. 

200, 

, duke of, invited to accept the regency of Scotland, 
iv. 235. Prejudiced againſt Hume, 286, Hume makes 
war azainſt him, and is put to death, 287, His ſubſequent 
proceedings, 15. 317. 319. 

A 'bemavle, exrl of, toments a rebellion of the barons againſt 
Henry III. ii 271. Excommunicated, 272. Pardoned, ib. 

„ genera] Monk created duke of, ix. 175. Pro- 

cures the condemnation of Argyle, 190. Engages the 

#Y Dutch 
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Dutch admiral for four days, 227. His death and charac- 
ter, 278, note. 


 Albigenſes, a cruſade againſt them publiſhed by Innocent III. 


ii. 198. Exterminated, ib. 

Alcuin, ſent by Offa to Charlemagne, and becomes his pre- 
ceptor, i. 63. 

Alderman and Earl, ſynonymous in the Saxon laws, i, 290. 

Ale, its price in the reign of Henry III. ii. 333. 

Alexander II. pope, his motives for declaring in favour of the 
Norman invaſion, i. 179. 239. 

III. pope, abject honours paid to, by the kings of 
France and England, ii. 65, His honourable reception cf 
Becket, $4. Canonizes him, 99. 

Alfred, bis life and reign, i. $1104. His character, 96. 
His children, 104. 

a Saxon nobleman, his fate, i. 107, 

Alfric, duke of Mercia, his infamous character, i. 132. 
141. 

Algiers compelled to peace by Blake, ix, go. 

Allen, John, made judge of Wolſey's court, iv. 295. Cone 
viQed of iniquity, 16, 

Alliance, triple, formed againſt Lewis XIV. ix. 250, 

Allifon, his proſecution in the ſtar- chamber, viii. 25. 

Alledial and feudal poſſeſſions, difference between, ii, 230, 
23 1. 

Altar removed into the middle of the church, vi. 131. 

Alva, duke of, plans a maſſacre of the French proteſtants, 
vi. 81. See Huponots, and Medicis, Enters into a _— 
ciation for an inſurrection in England, 140. His character 
and cruelties, 166, 167. Attempts to diſturb the Engliſh 
government, 168. Revolt of Holland and Zealand, 185. 
Condemns the prince of Orange as a rebel, ib. His cruelty 
at Harlem, 186. Finally repulſed at Alcmaer, 75. Boaſts 
of his infamous conduct, ib. 

Amboyna, cruelties practiſed by the Dutch there, vii. 243. 

Amerciaments, arbitrary manner of impoling, ii. 256, 

America, when firſt diſcovered, iv. 247, Claims made by the 
European nations to their diſcoveries in, vii, 166. Colo- 
nies eſtabliſhed there, 244. 

Ancram, battle of, v. 154. 

Argles. who, and where ſettled in Britain, i. 39. 42. 

Angleſey, the Druids deſtroyed there, i. 27. 
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A-g/o-Norman government, the executive and judicial power 
of, ii. 245. The crown revenue, 248. Tall ages, ib. 

Argus, earl of, marries Margaret, widow of James IV. of 
Scotland, iv, 28 5. She gets a divorce from him, v. 44« 
oins the Engliſh, 136. Returns to Scotland, 139. 
Commands the van at tne batte of Pinkey, 202. 

en, duks of, defeats and kills the prince of Conde, vi. 
165. Defeats Colieni, 162, Propoſ-d as a huſband to 
Elizabeth, 163. Becomes king of France, ib, See Henry 
III, of France. 

duke of, account of his projected marriage with queen 
Elizabeth, vi. 205 —211. 

At nates, an act paſſed againſt levying, v. 31. 

A ne, queen of Richard II. her in: tietual ſuit in favour of 
fir 8. Burley, iii. 254» 

princeſs, lady of Beavjeu, governs France in the mi- 
n rity of Charles VIII. iv, 136. Motives of her embaily 
to Henry VII. 188. 

—— of Cl eves, is ſent over to be married to Henry VIII. v. 
113. Henry diſguſted with her, ib, Married by him, 
115. Divorced, 119. Her inſenfibili'y, 120, 

— lady, daughter of James duke of York, married to 
prince George of Denmark, x. 129, Del-ris to the prince 
of Orange, 208. Declared tucceilor to the crown on failure 
of the iſſue of her ſiſter Mary, 228. 

Auſelm, made archbiſhop of Canterbury, i. 278. Oppoſes the 
violences of the king, 279. Preaches [ncceisfully againſt the 
then faſhionable modes of dreis, 16. Retires to Rome, and 
his temporaliti's confiſcated, 280. Recalied by Henry I, 
ii, 10, Refuſes howaze to him, 11. Acquires the king's 
confidence, 13. Retires to Rome, and his revenu.s again 
confi:ca ed, 20, Comprom fe with, :6 24. 

An-ient a ſtory, cauſes of the unccr'a ty of, 1, 23. 36. 

Sin'Twwerp, revolt of the proteſtants there, vi 166. 

Aop-als, from inferior to ſuverior courts, how appointed by 
Aified, i. 99 From the barons covrts, how regulated, 
ii. 332. To Rome, forbid, v. 31. From chancery to the 
houſe of prere, vii, 189, note. 

Anprertices of London petition the long pacliament, vin. 171. 

Archangel, a paſſage to, diſcovered, vii. 73. 

Arcembold', a Genocſe biſhop, farms the fale of ind ulgences 
in Saxony, iv, 309. See Induigences and Luther, 


* Arcby, 


INDEX. 


Archy, the king's fool, why he loſt his place, viii. 33. 

Argyle, earl of, forms the Congregation of the Lord, vi. 21. 
Enters into a conſpiracy againſt Mary, 78. Flies into Eng- 
land, 79, Reconciled to the queen, 85. 

„ Earl cf, his character, viii. £3. Subſcribes to the 
covenant, i6, Deſerts his army, 273. Refuſes any in- 
timacy with Charles II. on his arrival in Scotland, ix. 30. 
Submits to the co:mmonwealth, 49. Tried and executed, 
190. 

* earl of, ſee Lern. Again condemned for leafing- 
making, x. 98, Engages in Mu::mouth's conſpiracy, 112. 
Invades Scotland, 157. Executed, 158, 

Ar ia*is, two burnt in 4 reign of James I. vii, 224. 

Hrlington, Bennet earl of, made lecretary of ſtate, ix. 212. 
Ore of the cabal miniſtry, 270. His character, 271. 

Armada, the in vincible, hiſtory cf, vi. 285. 290=295- 

Armies, ſtanding, firſt riſe of, jv, 247. When intreduced 
into Lapland, x. 184. Number of ſtanding forces from 
the reftoration to the revolution, xX. 235. 

Arminianiſm, perſe uted in the United Erovinces, vii. 135. 
Reflections on the opinions of, 227. Attacked by the 
commons, 319. 

Arms, coats of, when firſt introduced, ii. 173. 

Army, feadal, its diſ1dventages, it, 32. Becomes diſuſed in 
fivour of a mercenary one, 15, 

„parliamentary, firſt raiſed, viii. 184, See F/jex, Fair- 
fax, Marcheler, &c, Mutiny of, viii, 304. Forms a mi- 
Iitary parliament, 306. Seizes the king, 307. Chules 
Cromwel general, 308. Negotiates with the parliament, 
313. Accuſes the preſbyterian leaders in parliament of 
high trexſon, 314. The ſpeakers of the two houſes implore 
Its protection, 318, Reinſtate the ſpeakers, 319. Schemes 
of, for ſettling the nation, 324. Reduced to obedience by 
Cromwel, 325. For its futu:e operations, ſee Cromrvuel, 
Diſbanded ec the reſtoration, ix. 179. 

Arran, James earl of, his pretenſions to the adminiſtration of 
Scotland, v. 139. Contracts the infant queen to prince 
Edward of England, 140. Renounces the reformed reli- 
gion, 146, Refuſes to concur in the execution of Wiſhart, 
194. Battle at Pinkey, 200. Obtains a penſion from 


France, and is created duke of Chatelrault, 207, See 
Cbatelrault. 


Arran, 
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Arran, James Stuart of Ochiltree, made ea:l of, vi. 213. 
Recalled to court, 218. His tyrannical conduct, 219. 
Pegraded, and deprived of his title and eftate, 220, 

Arras, congreſs at, iv. 36. 

Array, commiſſions of, iſſued by Charles I. viii. 182. 

Arteville, a brewer at Ghent, heads the populace againſt 
the nobility, iii. 144. His death, 180. 

Arthur. prince of the Silures, is the prince ſo celebrated by 
the Britiſh bards, i. 41. 

—, grandſon of Henry II. inveſted in the dutehy of Bri- 
tanny, ii. 129. Declared ſucceſſor by Richard I, 175. 
Protected and educated by Philip of France, 176, Com- 
mits hoſtilities againſt his uncle John, 180. Taken pri- 
ſoner, 181. Murdered, 7b. 

— ——, prince, eldeſt ſon of Henry VII. born, iv. 175. 
Married to Catharine of Arragon, 230. Dies, 16, 

Articles, ſix, the law of, v. 106. Proſecutions on this act, 
111. Rigorouſly enforced, 122, Mitigations of this law, 
131. 149. The ſtatute repealed, 203. 

, lords of, See Lords. 

Artillery, reflections on the effects of, in war, ili. 176. 
Fitſt uſed at the battle of Crecy, ib. When firſt uſed at 
feges, iv. 17. 

Artois, Robert de, ſtimulates Edward III. to aſſert his pre- 
tenſions to the crown of France, iii, 142. Joins Edward 
in his invaſion, 151. Killed, 166, 

Arts, advantages of cultivating in ſociety, iv. 243. State of, 
during the reign of Charles I. ix. 167. 

Aſcham, envoy from the Engliſh commonwealth to Madrid, 
murdered there by baniſhed royaliſts, ix. 87. 

Aſcue, Anne, tortured for denying the real preſence, v. 161. 
Burnt, th, 

Aſpley, lord, one of the cabal miniftry, his character, ix, 270. 
Made earl of Shafteſbury. See Shafteſbury. 

Aſte, Mr. his inſurreQtion againſt Henry VIII. called the 
Pilgrimage of Grace, v. 37—89. Executed, 90. 

Hallins, origin of the term, tbeir prince, and his dangercus 
au; hority and principles, ii. 157. 

Aſſemb y, general, of the church of Scotland, addreſſes queen 
Mary on occaſion of a riot, vi. 47. Exhorts Mary to 
change her religion, 77. Summoned by James, 213. Votes 
any ſettlement between James and his mother a moſt wicked 
undertaking, 214. Supmits to the king's — and 

admits 
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a:mits the juriſdiction of biſhops, vii. 162. Admits the 
ceremonies enjoined by the king, 163, One ſummoned 
under the influence of the covenantets, viii. co, Aboliſhes 
epiſcopacy, 51. Conceliions obtained of the kinz, 58. 
Meets by their own euthority, 226. Concuts in delivering 
up the king to the Ensliſh paritament, vili. 300 

Aſſemb y of Civin's at Weſt iner, new repulation of religion 
by, viii. 259. Votes the Civine richt of preſbytery, 291. 
Its power reltriQe by parizament, 26, 

Alley, lord, general for Charles I. cefeated, viii. 287. 

Ath:ifan, natural fon of Edward the elder, his reign and 
choratter, i. 107—11T. 

Athe zuild, favour te of Edgar, his treacherous behaviour in 
the aſtair of Eltrida, i. 12412 6 

Athertor-moor, battle cf, viii. 222, 

Audley, lord, heads an inſurrection againſt Henry VII, iv, 
220. Defeated and executed, 222. 

Aramentation, cou:t of, its origin, v. 68. 

Auguſt ne, ſent to preach chriſtianity 1a Britain, i. 49. Fa- 
vourably received, ib. His character and tuccels, 50. Caſes 
of conicience propoted by, to the pops, 51. Created arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, 52. 

A ſcues, admiral, reduces the Engliſh colonies in America, ix. 
47. Engayrs de Ruyter, 55. His ſhip taken, 229. 

Az our, battle of, iii. 321, Compared with thoſe of Crecy 
aud PoiQticrs, ib. 323. i 


B 


B ABINGTON, A. his character, vi. 243. Engages in the 
ſervice of Mary queen of Scots, 16. Contpires againſt 
Elizabeth, 245, He and his aſſociates executed, 248 

Bacon, fir Nicholas, made lord k:eper, vi. 6. A ſolemn 
religious diſputation held befcre him, 12. 

———», lord, remarks on his account of Perkin Wabec, in. 
349. His ſpeech againſt purveyance, vi, 366. Diſplays the 
wocutiful expreſſions in Eſſex's letters, vii. 19, The former 
friendly patron ge afforded him by Eſſex, 21. His officious 
aſſiſtance at the tri: l of Eſſ x, 31. Preſerves Hayward, an 
author, from the indiznation of E:izabeth, by his pl-aſantry, 
55. His ſpeech in favour of an union between England 
and Scot'and, 121, 122. - Attempts to procure an eſta- 
bliſhment for the cultivation of natural philoſophy, 228. 
Took biibes while chancellor, 178. Impeached, fined, 

and 
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and committed to the Tower, 179. His writings, and cha- 
racter, 15. Conſidered as a philoſopher and writer, 251. 

Badleſmere, lord, inſults Iſabella, queen to Edward II. iii, 
102. Taken, tried, and executed, 104. 

Bajadox, marquis of, and viceroy of Peru, burnt on board a 
galleon, ix. 93. 

Baillie, of Jerviſwood, his trial and execution, x. 128. 

Bainham, James, burnt for hereſy, v. 52. 

Baliol, John, his pretenſions to the crown of Scotland, iii, 
17. Recognizes the king of England's ſuperiority, 24. 
Edward decides in his favour, 26, Swears feaity and is put 
in poſſeſſion of the kingdom, ib. Incenſed by the vuſurpa- 
tions of Edward, 27, Sets him at defiance, 45. Swears 
fealty, and ſubmits, 46. Carried priſoner to London, 47. 
Dies in a private ſtation, 16. His character and conduct, 

. Edward, ſon of John, the occaſion of his renewing his 
father's pretenſions, iii. 132. Invades Scotland, 134. 
Crowned at Scone, 135. Routed, and flies to England, 
136. Reſtored by Edward III. 137. Reſigns his preten- 
ſions to Edward, and lives retired, 194. f 

Ballard, John, comes to England to concert an aſſaſſination 
of Elizabeth, vi. 243. See Babington. 

Bangor, the monks and monaſtery of, deſtroyed, i. 55. 

Bannockburn, battle of, iii. 96, 

Bangueting-houſe, at Whitehall, when built, vii. 233. 

Barbadoes, when planted by the Engliſh, vii. 246. 

Barebone, Praiſe-God, the parliament denominated from him, 
ix. 69. Origin of the appellation, 70, ne, 

Barnard, le&uter of St, Sepulchre's, prays for the queen's 
converſion, and is reproved by the high commiſſion, viii. 
18, 

Barnes, Dr. procures Lambert to be accuſed for denying the 
real preſence, v. 103. Is himſelf burnt, 122. 

Barnet, battle of, iv. 111. 

Barons, of England, the firft indications of a regular aſſoci- 
ation and plan of liberty among them, ii. 178. Their 
fituation and diſcontents under John, 207, Exhorted by 
cardinal Langton to inſiſt on a renewal of the charter of 
liberties, 208. Confederate for that purpoſe, 209. Make 
a formal demand of the renewal from Jobn, ib. Appeal 
to the pope, 210, Their demands, 212. Chuſe Fitz. 
walter for their general, ib. Commence hoſtilities, 16. 

Obtain 
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. Obtain the great charter, 213. Heads of this charter, jb, 

Remarks upon it, 216, John makes farther conceſſions, 
218. Ihe charter annulled by the pope, 220. Langton 
retuſes to publiſh the pope's bull of excommunic-tion 
azainſt the barons, 16. ' hey offer the kingdom to Lewis, 
jon of Philip of France, 222, Diſguſted at Lewis's be- 
havicur, 223. Their conteſt ſuſpended by the death of 
Joan, 224. Origin of their power, and nature of military 
lervice, 223, Their civil offices, 233. Their power over 
their vaſſals, 235. Power and nature of their courts, 76, 
241. Their uſual way of life, 235. Their importance in 
parliament, 239. Exerciſed a kind of ſovereign authority, 
258. Obtain a new charter of liberties from Henry III. 
265. And a charter of foreſts, 266 Recovered from 
their foreign alliance by Pembroke, 267. Conclude a peace 
with him, 270. Commotions cn the drath of Pembroke, 
271. Confederate ag-init Hubert de Burgh, 274—278 3 
and the biſhop of Wincheſter, 279. Confederate with 
Mountfort, eail of Leiceſter, 296. Aſſemble in parlia- 
ment dreſſed in armour, 297. A ſupreme council of 
twenty-four choſen by, 298. Their regulations, 299, The 
people jealous of this council, 301. The knights of ſhires 
appeal to prince Edward againſt them, 302. The pope 
d ſine ined toward them, 305. He ad olves Henry and 
the nation from their cath to them, 306. Levy war on the 
king, 310. Mutual hoftilitics, 314. Defeat Henry at 
Lewer, and take him priſoner, 316. Another appeal to 
arbitration, 317. Are ill treated by Leiceſter, 418 Their 
army ceicated at Eveſham, and Leiceſter killed, 325. Pro- 
hibited to appear in parliament without being ſummoned by 
writ, iii. 38. Diſtinctions among them, is. The two 
charters conſirmed, 5 5. Obtain a limitation of foreſts, 56. 
O-tain a full, free, and final confirmation of the two char- 
te e, 57. Allowed to entail their eſtates, 8 1. Diſguſted 
at Piers Gavaſton, 87. A confederacy of, againſt Gavaſton, 
88. Seize Gavaſton, and put tim to death, 93. Irſiſt on 
a renewal of the ordinances, 98, Combine to ruin the 
Deſpenſers, 100. Cauſes of their diſcontents, ib. Obtain 
a ſentence of forfeiture and exile againſt the Deſpenſers, 
102, ſoin the invaſion of Iſabella, 108. Murder De- 
ſpenſer, the father, 110. Diſcontented with Richard II. 
247. Ancient and modern nobility, their ways ot life 
contraſted, IV, 243+ 
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Baronet, that title ſold to ſupply James I. with money, vii. 
147. 

Barton, Eliz, the boly maid of Kent, her hiſtory, v. 54— 56. 

Laſtardy, diſputes concerning, ii. 331. Memorable reply of 
the nobility to the prelates on this occaſion, 322. 

Paſteuict, and Burton, cruelly ſentenced by the ſtar- chamber, 
viii. 28, Their ſentence reverſed, 83, 

B ittle, trial by, allowed to be evaded, ii. 123. 

Battle-abbey, founded by William the Conqueror, i, 223. 

Beaten, cardinal, accuſed of forging the will of James V. 
v. 139. Obtains poſſeſſion of the government, ib. Confined 
by Arran, 140. Cabals againſt Arran, 1b. Endeavours to 
occaſion a rupture between the two crowns, 141, Wiſhart 
executed for hereſy, 194. Aſſaſſinated, 16. His murderers 
protected by Henry VIII. 196. x 

Beauchamp of Holt, lord, condemned for treaſon, iii. 253. 
Was the fi:| peer created by patent, 287. 

Beauvais, biſhop of, taken priſoner in battle, ii. 169. His 
coat of mail ſarcaſtically ſent to the pope, who claimed him, 
16. Set at liberty, 176. 

Hecket. See Thomas a Becket, 

Leaford, duke of, brother to Henry V. left regent of France, 
ui. 335. Appointed guardian of England, during the mi- 
nority of Henry VI. iv. 4. His character, ib. Confidera- 
tions on which he formed his conduct in France, 6, His 
great ſucceſſæs over the Faench, ib. Reconciles Gloceſter 
and the biſhop of Wincheſter, is. Situation of affairs in 
France at his return, 14. His prudent conduct on the ſuc- 
ceſſes of Joan D* Arc, 59. His ſupplies fail, ib. His pru- 
dent caution in avoiding an action, 30, Henry VI. crowned 
at Paris, 16. His crvel profecution of Joan D'Arc, 31. 
Bad ſituation of the Engliſh aftairs in France, 34, Agrees to 
a congreſs at Arras, 36. Dies, 37. 

earl of, ſent by the parliament againſt the marquis 
of Hertford, vili. 194. Delerts to the king, 217. 

Beale, his character, x. 18. His narrative of Godfrey's mur- 
der, and the popith plot, 19. 

He a puritan, makes a motion againſt a monopoly, vi. 153 
Sever-ly reprimande4 in council, 155. | 

Benedifines, an l'alian order of monks, deſcribed, i. 114. 

Benefices, how they came into the hands of laymen, v. 97. 

Benevelences, levied by Henry VII. iv. 200. The power of 
levying eſt abliſhed, 214. See Loans, 


Be:tivogl:a 
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Bentiwnglio, his remark on the Eagliſh government, viii. 353. 

. Berkley, judge, is ſeized upon the bench, viii. $5. 

* Berkftead, one of the king's judges, executed, ix. 201. 

I Permudas, when firſt ſettled by the Engliſh, vii. 245. 

8 bernard, St. engages ſeveral Engliſh in a cruſade, ii. 52, 

x Bernicia, the Saxon kingdom of, See Nortbumberland. 

Bertha, her zeal for propagating Chriſtianity, i. 47. 

| Berwick taken by aflault by Edward I, iii. 45. 

id Bible, a tranſlation of, made by Tindal the reformer, v. 51. 

U Biſhop Tonſtal's artifice to enable Tindal to make a more 

1 correct tranſlation, ib. Debates in convocation concerning 

a tranſlation for the uſe of the people, 69. A tranſlation 

finiſhed and printed at Paris, 71. Single copies only allowed 

to be chained in ſome churches, with reſtrictions as to 

| reading it, 91, Granted to every family, 111. The uſe 

A of it prohibited to the lower claſſes of the people, 133. 

M Biiney, a prieſt, embraces the reformation, v. 53. Burnt, ib. 

il Biſhips, Engliſh, ſubſcribe the conſtitutions of Clarendon, ii. 
76. Tueir oppoſition to the pope's levies for the cruſade 
againſt Sicily, ii. 289. Forced to ſubmit, ib. Their elec- 
tion appointed to be by corg g'elire, v. 40. Take out new 
commiſſions from the crown, 41, Kindly received by Eliza- 
beth, excepting Bonner, vi. 4. Diſguſted at her ſteps toward 
reſtoring the proteſtant religion, and refuſe officiating at the 
coronation, 8, The nomination of, annexed to the crowr, 
12. Degraded, 15. Begin to be lighted in parliamentary 
proceedings, viii. 94. Impeached by the commons, ſequeſ- 
tered from patliament, and confined, ib. The bill againtt 
their votes paſſed, 173. Epiſcopal authority aboliſhed, viii. 
290. The ſurvivors re- admitted to their ſees at the reſtora · 
non, ix. 185, Reſtored to their ſeats in parliament, 194. | 
How excluded from fitting in the houſe of lords, on capital | 
trials, x. 40. Four catholic biſhops conſecrated, 178. | 
Six, with the primate, committed ro the Tower, 184. 
Tried, 188. Acquitted, 186. 

Piſhuprics, fix new ones erected by Henry VIII. v. 97. 

Black, minifter of St. Andrew's, his opinion of kings, and 
manner of praying tor the queen, vii, 161. 

— book of the ex-hequer, its origin, ili. 33, rote. 

Blackheath, battle of, iv. 222. 

Hake, admiral, his riſe and abilities in the navy, ix. 46. 
Purſues prince Ruperi's flect, ib. Quarrels with Tromp 

in Dover road, 53, Engages Tromp, 54. Falls upon the 
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Dutch herring buſſes, 55. Deſeats de Witte and de Ruy- 
ter, 16. Worſted by Tromp and de Ruyter, 56. Defeats 
Tromp, $56. 73. Seizes a ſquadron of French ſhips, 86. 
His tuccefſſes in the Mediterranean, 90. The Spaniſh gal- 
leons taken and deſtroyed, 93, Burns a Spaniſh fleet at 
Santa Cruz, 16. His oeath and character, 94. 

Blood, the circulation of, when and by whom ciſcovered, ix. 
172. 

: ſeizes Ormond, with intent to hang him at Tyburn, 
ix, 280, His deſign of ſeizing the regalia, 281. Obtains 
the king's pardon, with the grant of an eſtate, 282. 

Blre-heath, battle of, iv. 73. 

Bradicea, her ſucceſſes againſt the Romans, i. 27. Defeat- 
ed, ih. 

Becher, Joan, or Joan of Kent, her hiſtory, v. 218. 

Bohemia, the king of, killed at the battle of Crecy, iii, 179. 
His creſt and motto aſſumed by prince Edward, 180. "The 
reformed religion oppreſſed there, 182. 

Boleyn, lady Anne, her character and family, v. 5, Attracts 
the notice of Henry VIII. 6, Inclines towards the re- 
formation, 24. Married to Henry, 34. Birth of the 
princeſs Elizabeth, 36. Favours the reformers, 49, Brought 
to bed of a dead ſon, and loſes Henry's affections, 72. The 
king's jealouſy, ib. Calumniated by lady Rochford, ib, 
Committed to the Tower, 74. Her letter to he king, 327, 
Tried, 75, Condemned, 76, Her marriage annulled, 6, 
Reaſon given by the parliament for annulling her marriage, 
79, rote, Is executed, 77. Reflections on her fate, 78. 
Attainted, and the princeſs Elizabeth illegitimated, 79. 

Bombay, the fort of, yielded to Charles II. ix. 2co, 

Boxiſace VIII. pope, his charaRter, iii. 49. His award be- 
tween Philip of France and Edward I. 59. Writes to Ede 
ward to engage him to deſiſt from his attempts againil Scet- 
land, 68, 

Binrer, made biſhop of Hereford, v. 102. Fiuft oppoſes, 
but afterwards acquieſces in the ſt-ps toward reformation, 
190, Neprived, and confined, 217. Releaſed by Mary, 
250, Emyloyed by Garciner to perſecute the reformers, 
292. Degrades Cranmer, 306, III received by Elizabeth, 


vi. 4. 


Hecii, heretical, a preclamation iſſued againſt, v. 297. 


Booth, fir G. enters into a conſpitacy to reſtore Charles II. ix. 
132. Taken piiſoner, 133. Set at liberty, 149. 
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Berouzhs, why ſo dependant on great men, among the Saxons, 
i. 197. Their ſtate at the Norman conqueſt, ii, 241. Re- 
pre ſentatives of, firſt ſent to parliament, 321. Sce Cirperatious. 

Forengb-bridge, battle of, iii 103. 

Boſcobel, Charles II. ſecreted there, ix. 40. 

Boſworth fielu, battle of, iv. 111, 

Bethwell, earl of, difiiaguiſhes himſelf againſt the Congregation 
of the Lird, vi. 30. Becomes the favourite of Mary, 86. 
A character of him, 914 Suſpected of murdering the king, 
93. Charged with ine murder, ib. Tried and acquitted, 
94. Recommended by the nubility as a huſband for 
Mary, 95. Seizes the queen, by concert with her, to ob- 
lige her to marry hiin, 96. BUtvorced from his former wife, 
97. Made duke of Orknev, 98. Ste Orzuey, 

bridge, battle of, x. 51. 

Baulog ne, ſiege of, by Henry VII. iv. 203. Taken by Henry 
VIII. v. 152. Surrendered to the French, 233. 

Bourb in, duke of, conitable of France, his character, iv. 222. 
Revolts, and enters into the emperor's ſervice, 321 
Bnile of Pavii, 230. Attac es Rome, and is killed in 
ſcaling the walls, 340. 

Baeyle, his improve rents in natural philoſophy, K. 241. 

Brabar us, account of theie banuiiti, li. 113. 

Bra ſec-ugtun, battle of, viii. 206 

Br.:d\ i, appo i nted preſident of the court for the trial of 
Charice I. vii. 248. His reply to the king's objections ts 
the authority of the court, 451, Sentences the king, ib. 
Named one ot the council of ttate, ix. 6. 

Bran din, fir Cnar es. See Sy Fe. 

Bracuſe, William de, tate of n vie 2nd ſon, ii. 197. 

Ben, aſſize of, in che; 35th or Henry I I. ii. 233. 

Be la, negotiations the:e, b-tween Charle, II, and the Scots 
COMMURINETS, ix. 19. OY of peace there, +4 

PrchnilawinkT: eland, explain-d, vii. 135. Aovlithed, 127. 

Bretigai, treaty ot, iti O7. 

Bribery, the tick inſtan nce of, being praftited toward membe 
cf parliament, v. 277. A bribe viven to a mavor for an 
election, with the yrobzble reaton tor jt, vi. 159, u te. 

£&r1i//o!, when firſt erect21 into a biſtepric, v. 97. Bekzged ant 
t2 Alen by prince Rupert, viii. 211. 

—, Digvy, carl of, nesstiates the Spaniſh much, vii. 
192. Diſgr- ated, 211, Inp:ached, and in return impzache 
Buckingnam, 26g. | 
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Briftel, earl of, impeaches Clarencon, ix. 212. 

Britain, by whom firſt peopled, i. 22. 2899. Manners and go- 
vernmentof, previous to the landing of Cæſar, 22. Religion, 
23. Invaied by Cæſar, 25. Carattacus defeated, 26. 
Bozdicea defeated, 27, Its ſubjection effected by Agricola, 
28. Abandoned by the Romans, 30. Batailed by the Fits 
and Scots, 0. Aſſiſtes by the Romans, 31. Third applica - 
tion to Rome for aſſiſtan ce ineffectusl, 32. Conjectures as 
to their civil government, when left by the Romans, 33. 
Invite the Saxons, 34. SubjeEt-d by them, 37. Some of 
them take teſuge, and ſettle in Britanny, 38. Conſequences 
of their being over-run by the Saxons, 43. See England, 

Britanny, by whom ſettled, i. 38. For Arthur duke of, ſee 
Arthur. The Britons chuſe Alice for their ſovereign, ii. 
182, Conteſts between Charles de Blois, and the count de 
Movntford, for the poſſeſſion of, iii. 162. State of, at the time 
of Henry VII. iv. 186, Cauſe of their domeſtic diſſenſions, 
190. Annexed to France by marriage, 199. 

— ——, duke of, accedes to the treaty of Troye, iv. 6, 
Withdraws from the Engliſh intereſt, 14. Created conſtable 
or France, ib, Forced to renounce his new alliance, 15. 

——— — Francis II. duke ot, his character, iv. 186, 
Prote&s Lewis duke of Orleans, 187. Obliged to fly, 188, 
His anſwer to the offer of mediation by Henry VII. 191. 
Hs torture ruined, and his death, 193. 

— —, Anne, dutcheſs of, marries the king of France, iv. 
I99, Tae dutchy annexed to France by this marriage, ib. 

Probe, lord, a parlizment genera), his death, viii. 204. 

Brol-heuſs committee, inquiry into their conduct towards 
Cha les II. ix. 265. 278. 

Broarksr, inquiry into his conduct, in the engagement between 
the duke of York and O dom, ix. 221. 

Fruce, Robert, his clan to the crown of S:o land, iii. 17. 
Acknowledges the claim of Edward I, as ſuperior lord of 
Scotland, 24. Ris claim rejected by Edward, 26. Counte- 
nances the revolt of Wallace, 63. 

E, ace, Robert, the younger, ſer :s in the Engliſh army, at the 
battle of Falkirk, iii. C6, Gei ed over to the Scots intereſt 
by Wallace, 67, Succecees to his tather's pretenſions to 
the crown, 72. Betrayed by Cummin, 74. Routs the 
Fngliſh, and is crowred at Scone, 77, Acknowledged by 

the whole country, 04. Defeats Edward at Bannockburn, 
96. Concludes a truce with him, 105. Invades Englan*, 
4142 124. 
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124. Dies, and is ſucceeded by his ſon David, See Da- 
vid. 

Bruce, David, ſucceeds his father, iii. 132. Diſturbed by the 
pretenſions of Baliol, 156. Sent to France 135, Recalled, 182. 
Invades England, is. Taken priſoner, ib. Recovers his 
liberty, 201. 

Buchan, earl of, made conſtable of France, iii. 334. Defeated 
and killed, iv. 11. | 

Buchanan, G. alſſifls in the hearing the cauſe of Mary queen 
ot Scots, before the Engliſh commiſſioners, vi 116. 

Buckingbam, duke of, harangues the people in favour of Glo- 
ceſter's pretenſion<to the crown. iv. 137. Offers the crown 
to him as a popular tender, 138. His pedigree and family 
connexions, 140. Created conſtable, 141. Forms ſchemes 
againſt Richard, ib. Raiſes forces, 146. Tried and exe- 
cuted, 16, 

„duke of, offends Wolſey, iv. 304. Tried and exe» 

cuted, 16. Was the laſt who enjoyed the office of conſta- 

ble, 305. 

„George Villiers, created duke of, vii. 154, His 

character, 195, Perſuades prince Charles to a journey 

to Madrid, 196, His behaviour odious to the Spaniards, 

202. Determines to break off the treaty of marriage, ib. 

Miſtepreſents the affair to parliament, 205. Cabals with 

the puritans, 207. Remarks on his character, 257. Im- 

peached, 269. Choſen chancellor of Cambridge, 270. 

Makes love to the queen of France, 284. Rivalled by cardi- 

nal Richlieu, 285, Determines to engage England in 2 

war with France, ib. Commands a fleet ſent to aſſiſt the 

Rochellers, 286. Aſſaflinated by Felton, 307. Remarks 

on his Spaniſh negotiation, 4356. 

, Villiers duke of, one of the cabal miniſtry, ix, 270. 
His character, 271, Examined at the bar of the houſe of 
commons, 319. Diſmiſſ:d from the miniſtry, 328. Favours 
the intrigues of France, and receives bribes, 381, Introduces 
the manufaCture of glaſs, x. 237. Character of his 
Rehearſal, 242. 

Burdet, Tho. cruel execution of, iv. 122. 

Burgeſſes of corporations, firſt ſummoned to parliament, ii. 321. 
Principles that operated to their forming one body of the 
legi(lature, with the repreſentatives of counties, iii. 42. 

Burgundy, John duke of, diſputes the adminiſtration with the 

duke of Orleans, iii, 315, Caules him to be aſſaſſinated, ib. 
Expelled 
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Txpelled France, and ſolicits the aid of England, 220. His 
treaty with Henry V. and ſecret one with the Dauphin, 
327. Aſſaſſinated, 328. 

Burgundy, Philip duke of, treats with Heoary V. iii. 230. Re- 
view of his conduct, iv. 6. Marrics his fitter to the duke 
of Bedto d, 16. His quarrels with the duke of Gloceſter, 
12. Deraches himſelf from the Enz).th intereſt, 15. His 
alliance with Bedfaid renewed, 29 Takes Joan D* Arc pri- 
ſoner, 31, Dffers with Bedford, 325. Makes hs prace with 
Charles, 37. Beſieges Calzir, 39. Concludes a truce wich 
the Engliſh, 42. 

„Charles duke of, makes an alliance with Edward IV. 
iv. 96. Marrees Eiward's ſiſter, 26. Aſſiſts him covertiy 
aſter his ex; ulſion, 103, Renews the alliance, 114. His 
death and char:er, 120, . 

—— Margaret dutcheſs of, her character, iv. 180, Sends 
forces to the aſſiſtance of Lambert Simnel, 181. Raiſes up 
the impoſture of Perkin Warbec, 205. Her public recep- 
tion of him, 207. 

Burbeigb, Cecil lord, diſcovers to Fiizaheth the duke of Nor- 
tolk*s conſpi.acy vi. 170. Made treaſurer, 206. His vi- 
glance and art fices in detecting conſp racies, 220. His 
ce ith ard character, 337. Prop ſed a genera! loan, vii. 58. 
And other ſchemes for exacting money, 60. His m:gain» 
cont hoſpitality. 81. 

Pali, fir Simon, ſhort hiſtory of, iii. 253. 

Hurt n. Ser Bafitoick, 

Builcr, a character of his Hudibras, x. 244. 


C 


CAPRAL, character of that miniſtry, ix. 270, Remarks on 
their ſchemes, 220. Conce:t a plan for reſtoring popery, 379. 

Can, Sehaſtion, di covers New foundland, iv. 248. 

Cid, John, his intotrection, iv. 60. 

Cad z taken and plundered, vi. 326. 

Caen taken and viundered by Edward III. iii. 172. 

Cæ gr. Julius, invades Britain i. 25 

Calais beſieged by Edward III. i:. 180. Queen Philippa in- 
tercedes for the inhabitants, 185. The tewvn peopl-d with 
FEngliſh, i5, Great expenſ: of maintaining the place, 340. 
Taken by ihe duke of Guile, v. 311. 

Cilewaria vn fubducd by the Romans, i, 28. See Scetland, 

Cambray, league of, 2gainft the Venetians, iv. 256, : 

ꝙ＋2 A3 Cantridge 
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Cambridge univerſity, by whom founded, i, 60. Trinity col- 
lege, when founded, v. 179, The vice-chancellor of, why 
ſuſpended, x. 181. 

Campbell accuſes Hamilton of hereſy, and inſults him at the 
ſtake, v. 324, His extraordinary death, ib. 

Campe, peace of, v. 158. 

Campeggio, cardinal, appointed to try the marriage of Hen- 
ry VIII. with Catherine of Arragon, v. 11. Deprived of his 
Engliſh biſhopric, 40. 

Campion, a I ſuit, executed, vi. 204. 

Cannon, when firſt applied with ſucceſs in ſieges, iv. 17. 

Canon law, a commiſſion to trame a body of, v. 232. 

Canterbury, diſputes: concerning the election of ſeveral archbi- 
ſhops, ii. 190. 234. The chapter lands ſeized, v. 131. 
Archbiſhops of, during the reign of James I, vii. 217. 
And of Charles I. viii. 363. 

Canut? ſucceers to the crown of England, i. 147, His piety to 
the church, 150. Expoles the ilattery of his courtiers, ib. 
His ſons, 151. 

Cape of Good Hope, firſt diſcovered, 1v. 247. 

Cape, fir W. fined by Henry VII. iv. 213, Committed to 
the Tower, 238, 

Capet, Hugh, ſtate of France at his acceſſion, ii. 56. 58. 

Cara&acus defeated by the Romans, i. 26. 

Carlifi- taken from Charles I. by the Scots, viii. 234. 

Carolina, when ſ{:ttl:d, x. 236. 

Carre, Robert, how introduced to James I. vii. 140. Mae 
viſcount Rocheſter, 142. Contracts a friendſhip with Over= 
bury, 16. and a familiarity with lady Eiſex, 144. Mar- 
ries her, and is created earl of Someiſct, 146, See So- 
meet. 

Carte, remarks on his account of the firſt formation of the 
houſe of commons, iii. 42. 347. His notion of the na- 
ture of the homage of the kings of Scotland to thoſe of Euę- 
land examined, 342. Examination of his account of War- 
bec, iv. 338. 

Caſtile, Peter king of, his hiſtory and that of his brother Hen- 
ry, iii. 212—2 19. Hiſtory of the kingdom of, iv. 183. 
234. 237» 

C-ftles of the nobility, their miſchievous effects, ii. 47. Num- 
ber of, in the reign of Henry III. 11, 274. 


Caftlemain, earl of, accuſed of an intention to allaſſicate the 


king, x, 60, Sent ambaſſador to the pope, 117. 
Cateau 
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Cateau Cambreſis, peace of, vi. 16. 

Catherine, princeſs of France, married to Henry V. iii. 332. 
2 after the king's death, fir Owen Tudor, 337. See 

dor. i 

of Arragon, married to prince Arthur of England, 

iv. 230. Then to prince Henry, afterwards Henry VIII. 

231. Henry's ſcruples concerning the marriage, v. 4. Her 

behaviour at the tial, 13. Her appeal received at Rome, 

33. Her marriage declared null, 35. Her death, and let- 

ter to Henry, 67. 

princeſs of Portugal, married to Charles II. ix. 199. 

Accuſed of being concerned in the popiſh plot, x. 23. 

Catholics. See Reforma ion, Proteflants, Hereſy, &c. 

Cavaliers, the appellation explained, viii. 162. 

Ca vendiſp, fir T. his voyage round the world, vi. 281, 

Cecil, fir William, committed to the Tower, v. 229. Made 
ſecretary of ſtate by Elizabeth, vi. 6. Encourages her to 
re-eſtabliſh the proteſtant religion, ib. 131, note, 134. His 
advice to Elizabeth, on Mary taking rteſuge in England, 
111. His great influence over Elizabeth, 136. Created 
lord Burleigh, 170. See Burligh. 

Cecil, fir Robert, made ſecretary of flate, vi. 330. Created 
ear] of Saliſbury, vii. 90. See Saliſbury. 

Celibacy, political motives of enforcing, on the Romiſh clergy, 
i. 114. Synods called to eftabliſh it, 2 53. ii. 24. 

Cha:r, ſedan, the firſt ſeen in England, vii. 226. 

Chamberlain, Tho, executed for robbing the fair at Boſton in 
Lincolnſhire, ili. 13. 

CLancellor of England, the nature of his office in the time of 
Henry II. ii. 67. See Admira's. 

Chapter lands ſeized by Henry VIII. v. 130. 

Charlemagne forms an alliance with Offa, king of Mercia, i. 63. 
His cruelty to the pagans in Germany, 77. | 

Charts, prince, ſecand ſon of James I. becomes prince of 
Wales, vii. 139. A marriage with the ſecond daughter ef 
Spain propoſed ter him, 171. Goes to Spain to viſit the 
I.:tanta, 199, His reception, ib. Perſuaded by Bucking- 
hom to oppoſe the marriage, 203. A marriage with the 
princeſs Henrietta of France propoſed, 213, Death of bis 
rather, 216. Se the next article. 

—— [, ſummons a parliament on his acceſſion, vii. 255. 
Cute of a ſmall ſupply voted by the commons, 257. Cha- 
racter of Buckingham, and his preat influence over him, ib. 
Entertainz high ideas of monarchical power, 260, Why 

refuſed 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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refuſ-d ſupplies, 262. His moderation towards the catho- 
tics, 264. Diſſolves the parliament, 266. Iſſues privy 
ſeals tor borrowing monev, 76. Second parliament, 16. 
His reflections on the proceecirgs of the commons, 273. 
Diſſolves the pari-amert, 274. Publiſhes a declaration, 275. 
Refuſed a loan by the city, 16. Levies ſhip-money, 277. 
Re ſol ves to le vy a general loan, ib. Impriſons thoſe who 
refuſe compliance, 279. War with France, 293. Third 
parliament, 288. His threatening addreſs to it, 289. Paſſcs 
the petition cf right, 3zœo. 302. His behaviour on Buck- 
1:gham's Mflination. 308. Levies tonnage and poundage, 
312. His reiifious ſentin ents, 317. Diſputes concern» 
Ing tennage and p undaie, 319. Diſſolves the parliament, 
716. Imrif ns ſome ot the members, 16. His domeſlic cha- 
rater,sviii, 6. Promotes the popular leacers, 8. Straffurd 
ard Land, 8, 9. Levies money irregularly, 16. Mono- 
polies, 19 Edict for recreations on Sunday, 21. Goes 
to Scotland, 22, Levies ſhip- money over the whole 
kingdom, 23. Arbitiary ſentences of the flar-cham- 
ber, 24— 26. Stops the emigration of Puritans to Ame- 
rice, 29. Trial of Hambden, 34. Reaſon of his attach- 
ment to church anttoritv, 41, Introduces the canons and 
liturgy in Scotland, 43. Revolt of the Scots, and the co- 
venant framed, 47. Frames a covenant on his part, which 
is cejected, 49. Epiſcopacy aboliſhed in Scotland, 51, Con- 
cludes an imprudent pacification with the cuvenanters, 
57. Diſbanos his army, 59. Fourth parliament, 60, His 
pleas for ſupplies, 6x, His conceflions, 64, Diſſolves the 
parliament abruptly, 67, Arbitrary proceedings againſt ob- 
noxious members, 62, His ſch+mes for raiſing money, 69. 
Summons a great counci! of the pers at York, 2. Meets 
ing of the long parliament, 77, Imp-achment of Strafford, 
89. Of Laud, 81. Of Finch, 82. Votes of the commons 
regarding grievances, 84. His obtervations to parli-ment on 
their procredings, 91. Complies to the diſpoſition of par- 
Jiament, 101, Act for triennial parliaments, 13. Changes 
his miniſtry, 103. Strafford's letter to him, 120. High- 
commiſſion, and ſtar chamber, aboliſhed, 125, Viſits Scot- 
land, 127. Hiſh maſſacte, 143. Remonſtrance ani peti- 
tion of the commons, 155. Anſwers the remonſrance, 
ib, Impeaches lord Kimbolton and five commoners, 164. 
Demands the five impeached members in perſon, 266. 
Attends the common council of London, 167, Retires to 
Hampton court, 168. Meſſages between him and the pa- 

liament, 
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lament, 170. Paſſes the bills ſent to him, 173. The com- 
mons prepare to defend their meaſures by arms, 174. Re- 
moves to York 179, Encouraged by the principal nobility 
and gentry, ib, Anſwers the memorials of the commons, 
181. Commiſſions of array, 182. His anſwer to the pro- 
poſitions of the parliament 186. Erects his ſtandard at 
Nottingham, ib. State of parties at the commencerrent of 
the civil war, 187. His revenue topped, 188. His decla- 
rations before his army, 195. Battle of Ecge-hill, 197. 
Receives an addreſs for a treaty, is Demands of the par- 
liament, 200 Operations of the armies, 202. 205——2c$, 
211. Publiſhes a maniteſto, 212. Beſieg:s Gloceſter, 313. 
Battle of Newbury, 219. Hs reply to the offer of me+ia» 
tion dy the Scots commiſſioners, 225. Receives troops from 
Irel-nd, 232, Vindicated as to the Iriſh rebellion, 370. 
Endeavours to form a parliament at Oxford, 234. Circu- 
ates privy ſeals fo: loans, 235. The parliament rejects his 
offers, 236. Battle of Marſton-moor, 241. Defeated at 
Newbury, 246. His offers with regard to church govern- 
ment and the militia, 260, 261. Battle of Naſeby, 280. 
Is defeated, 281, Again defeated at Chefier, 284. His 
fortitude under his diſaſters, 287. Is refuſed a treaty by the 
parliament, 288. Puts himſelf into the hands of the Scots 
army, 294. His treatment by the preachers, 295. Deli. 
vered up to the Engliſh commiſſioners, 300. Seized by 
Joyce, and conveyed to the army, 307. Indulgence of the 
army toward him, 315. His offers to Cromwel and Ire- 
ton, 317. Brought to Hampton-court, 320. Flies to the 
Ine of Wight, 323. The parliament votes againſt all far- 
ther treaty with him, 329. The Scots commiſſioners treat 
with him, 331. A fleet in the river declares for him, 334. 
A treaty, 336, Confined in Hurſt-caſtle, 343. Brought 
to London to be tried, 347. His trial opened, 348. His 
ſpeech againſt the authority of the court, 349. Is con- 
demned, 351. Reflections on this event, ib. His behavi- 
our after ſentence, 353. His execution, 354. His cha- 
racter, 357. His children, 363. His love for the fine arts, 
ix. 167. His pictures and furniture ſold, 168. His death 
bow firſt reſolved upon, viii. 382, Vindicated from the 
charge of infincerity, 386. 


Charles, prince of Wales, fon of Charles I. retires to Paris, 


vin. 28 5. Proclaimed king by the Scots, ix. 7. Removes 
from Holland, 18. His treatment on landing in W 
2 
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23, Signs twelve articles of repentance, 30. Crowned at 

Scone, 36. Reproved by a committee of miniflzrs for his 
gallantries, 37. Marches into England, 38. Routed ar 
Worceyter, 39. decretes himſelf at Boſcobel, 40. Em- 

barks for Normandy, 43. Forced to retre from France, 

£6, Keeps a court at Bruges, 112. Sends a letter to 
Munk, 141. Eis leiter delivered to parliament, 155. He 
is proclaimed, 156, 

Charles II. reſtered, x. 155, Lands at Dover, 157. His cha- 
racter and perſonal qual ſications, 174. Settlement of the 
ſtate, 177. The late king's judge: ordered to ſurrender, 76, 
Reſtores ejiſ.opacy and the liturzy, 185. Sells Dunkirk, 
206, Declaration of indulgence, 207. Attached to the 
catholic rel gion, 208. His character and conduct, 212. 
War agaiott the Dutch, 220, Five- mile act, 226, Treaty 
of Breda, 238. Paniſhment of Clarendon, 242. Triple 
a'liance, 250. Treaty of Aix-la-Cbapelle, 251. Act 
againſt conventicles, 268. Character of his cabal miniftry, 
270. Leagues with France, 275. Pardons Blood, and pro- 
motes him, 282. Second declaration of indulgence, 286. 
Suſpenſion of the navigation act, 287, Declares war againſt 
the Dutch, 289, His ſpeech to parliament, 308. Vecla- 
ration of indulgence oppoſed, 310. Recalsit, 311. Scheme 
for reſtoring popery, 379. His embarraſſed tituation, 340. 
His ſpeech to parliament, 341. Obtains a penſion rom 
France, 347. Marriage between the prince of Orange and 
the princeſs Mary, 349. Alliance with the States, 352. 
Receives a paſſionate addreſs rom the commons, 355. 
Treaty with tae Stzres, 356. Hs conduct in regard io the 
treaty of Nimeguen, 360, Warned cf a popiſh plot, x. 4. 
His ſpeech to parliament, 17. Ridicules the plot privately, 
21. Protetts his queen from the accuſation o Oates and 
Bedloe, 23, Retulcs to pa's the mil.tia bill, 16. Defires 
his brother to retire beyond ſea, 32. Declares the illeęiti- 
macy of Monmouth, 33. Chuſcs a new council, 38. Li- 

| mitations on a popith lucceſior, 40, Habeas corpus act, 43» 

| Popularity of his becaviour, 55 Deprives Monmouth of 

his command, and ſei:cs him abroad, 56, His ipeech to the 
new parliament, 62, Diſſolves it, and ſummons another, 

35, His ipeech, 81. D.ilcives the parliament, 85. Per- 

lecutes the d&ficaters. 104+ Qt warranto's, 105. How he 

elcved the Rye-Houſe plot, 113. His motives tor not ſpar- 
ing Rugcl, 119. Marries the lady Anne to prince George 
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of Denmark, 129. A private agreement between him and 
Lewis XIV. 247. Dies, 133. H:s private character, 
134. His political character, 135. Inſtitutes the roval 
fociety, 240. Why unable to encourage literary merit, 

Carles, danphin of France, his government renounced on his 
father's captivity, iii, 201, RejcCs the diſhonourable treaty 
concluded by his father, 204. Succeeds to the crown, 210. 
Summons prince Edward to Paris, 217. 

VI. of France, becomes inſane, iii. 315. Dies, 337. 

— VII. of France, his character, iv. 5, How recovered 
from his deſpair, 19. Determinte, on the ſucceſs of Joan 
D' Arc, to take the ficl!, 27. Ccowred at Rheims, 28. 
His advantages in the war with the Engliſh, 40. Recovers 
Normandy and Guienne, 50. 

— VIII. of France, matries the dutcheſs of Britanny, 
3 Receives Perkin Warvec, and patronizes him, 
2c U. 

——— IX. of France, forced to an accommodation with the 
prince of Conde, vi. 160. Concludes a fec:nd accommo- 
dation with the proteſtants, 162. Maffacre of Pari:, 176. 
Fis death and character, 181. See Med. cis. 

V. emperor of Germany, compared with Francis I. of 
France, iv. 297. His extenſive dominions, 298, Vitits 
Henry VIII. 299. Pays court to Wolſey, 16. 302. Co ves 
ag ain to Inglano, 315. Inſtalled Knight of the garter, ib. 
Invades France, 325. Battle of Pavia, and captivity of 
Francis, 330. His hypocriſy on this occaſion, ib. War 
declared aya'int him by France and England, 343. Chal- 
lenges Francis to ſingle combat, ib. Intimidates the po, e, 
v. 9. Peace of Cambray, 22. Sultan Solyman beſieges 
Vienna, 23. Truce with Francis, 91. Honourably re- 
ccived and conducted through Fantec, 114. His unyrateful 
infincerity towar's Francis, 121. His rema k en Henry's 
ſappre on of the monaſteries, 144 Concludes a ſeparate 
peace with Francis, 152, His reaſons for dec] ning an al- 
liance with the prutectur Sometſet, 226. Orents an equi- 
table peace ta the prot-ſtants, 263. Propoſes his fon Phil p 
as a huſband to queen Mary, i5, Sends a large ſum to brive 
the parliament, 277. Exhorts Mary to moceration toward 
her proteſtant ſubjeRts, 290. Retires to a monaſtery, 303. 
His employment in his fetreat, 304. His character com- 
pared with that of pope Paul IV. 16. 


Charles, 
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Charles, king of Navarre, bis character, iii. 190. Procurey 
the conſtable of France to be aſſaſſinated, 191. Is thrown 
into priſon, 192. Eſcapes, 203. 

X. of Sweden, his ſucceis in the north, ix. $4. 

Charter of liberties granted by Henry I. ii. 7, Review of it, 
10. Renewed, and confirmed, 207, Magna Charia grant- 
ed by John, 213. Heads of it, 1. Remarks upon it, 216. 
261. A new one granted by Henry III, 265. A charter 
of foreſts granted by him, 266, Renewals and confitma- 
tions of the great charter, 273, 294. iii. 55, 57. 224. 

Cbatelrault, the earl of Arran created euke of, v. 207, Reſigns 
the regency of Scotland, 314. Joins the C:mgregation, vi. 
29, Enters into a conſpiracy againſt Mary, 78, Takes 
refuge in England, 79. Detained by Elizabeth, 125. 

Cherington, battle there, viii. 239- 

Cheſicr, when firſt erected into a biſhopric, v. 97, 

Chivalry, when introduced into England, ii. 260, The ro- 
mantic principles of, deduced, ib. How improved during the 
cruſades, 2614. 

Ctriſi church, Oxford, its foundation, v. 179. 

Chriſtianity, its introduction among the Anglo Saxons, 1. 46. 

C urch, its power under the Norman kings, ii. 259. Theauthority 
of, detached from the ſtate, 65, Its revenues in the reign of 
Henry IV, iii, 305, Its principles of reformation, vi. x28. 
Revolution of its doctrines concerning the abfolute decrees 
of God, vii. 227. 

Churchill, captain, diſtinguiſhes himſelf in the French army, ix. 
334+ Joins the prince of Orange, x. 207, 

Circuits, by itinerant juſtices, eſtabliſhed, ii. 123. 

Cities in England, ſtate of, at the conqueſt, i. 200. 

Civil laws, a view of the ſta'e of, ii. 250. 

Clanrica» de, carl of, drives the nuncio Rinuccini cut of Heland, 
ix. 10. Submits to the parliam eat, retires, and dits, 49. 


Clarence, Lionel duke of, ſecond fon of Edward III. a brief view 


of his liſe, iii. 222. 

, George duke of, ſecond brother to Edward IV. his 
hiftory, iv. 95. 191, 103. 111. 122—124. Reflections on 
the urfortunate fates of his ciulcren, 124, 

Clarenion, the conſtitutions of, ii. 7 5. 77. 

, Hyde earl of, and chancehlor, bis character as an 
hiſtorian, ix, 173. His character, and influence with the 
king, 184. Hie daughter married to the cuke of Vork, 
16. Impeached, 212. Cauſes of his fall, 239. Impeached 
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by the commons, 378 Retires to Calais, 242, Baniſhed, 
ib, Review of his life and conduct, 243, 

Clayp»ie, Mrs, daughter of O. Cromwel, ber character, ix. 
116. 

Clement VII. grants to Wolſey the legatine commiſſion, iv. 
322. Rome ſacked, and himſelf taken priſoner, 340. His 
conduct reſpecting Henry VIII. 's divorce from Catherin- of 
Arragon, v. 6. 8, 11. 16. 33. His character, 9. Pro- 
nounces ſentence againſt Heory, 39. His authority re- 
nounced in England, 41. Dies, 59. 

Clementines and Urbaniſts, ſource of thoſe diſtinctions, iii. 284. 

Clergy, uſurpations of the, ii, 65. Their artifices to obtain 
money, 72. Claim an exemption from the civil magiſtrate, 
73. Enormities committed by, ib. Evade the celibacy en- 
joined them, 196. Reflections on their caſe, 15, Act as 
mediators between the kings and their barons, 275. Italian, 
value of their benefices in England, 286. Deprived of pro- 
tection from the Jaws, iii. 50, Why aſſiduous in promoting 
the ſtudy of civil law, iv. 155- Not to beg without a licence, 
245. Obliged to take the oath of ſupremacy, vi. 66. 
Their diſpoſition toward Romiſh ceremonics and church 
authority, viii. 15. The right of taxing their revenues re- 
tizned to parliament, ix. 220. Parcchia!, obtain the right 
of voting at elections, 26, 

, reformed in Scotland, their groſs behaviour to Mary, 
vi. 44. Are ruled in this, by Knox, i6, Ihe real cauſe 
of their ill humour, 49. | 

— of the church of Rome, their authority and union dan- 
gerous to the civil magiſtrate, iv. 307. But the encourage + 
ment of the fine arts in ſome meaſure owing to them, 308. 
See Inanlgences, Luther, and Reformation, 

levet. See Anne of. 

Clerelmmad, dutcheſs of, her character, ix. 212, 

Clifford, fir Thomas, one of the cabal, his character, ix, 271. 
Obtains a peerage, &c. for the hint of ſhutting up the Ex- 
chequer, 285. Excluded by the teſt act, 318. 

Coaches, when firſt introduced into England, vii. 78. 

Coal, when firſt dug in England, ii. 339. 

Coars of arms, when they firſt came into vogue, it. 173. 

Cibbet, one of the king's judges, executed, ix. 202. 

Cobham, fir J. O. deaſtle,. lord, his character as head of the Lol · 
lards, iii. 311. Condemned, 312. Eſcapes, ib. Conſpires 
againſt the king, ib. Executed, 313. 
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Cebbam, lord, his inconſiſtent accuſation of Raleigh, vii. 94. 

Coffee-horſes, proclamation for ſuppreſſing, ix. 333. 

Coin, Swediſh bullion imported, and good money coined, v. 
239. Regulated by Elizabeth, vi. 53. Amount of, from 
1599 fo 1619, vii. 243. During the reign of Charles I. and 
the commonwealth, ix. 167, Great increaſe of, after the 
reſtoration, x. 237. 

Ceke, fir E. a curious paſſage from, on the ſuppreſſion of the 
monaſteries, v. 330. Elizabeth's haughty treatment of 
him, vi. 312, His ſevere treatment of Eflex, vii. 19. 
Grofly abuſes Raleigh on his trial, 94. 

C:lchefter forced to capitulate to Fairfax, viii, 341. 

Coleman, is arreſted, on account of the popiſh plot, x, 11, 
Tried and executed, 23. 

Colignt, admiral, detends St. Quintin, v 310. Declares in 
favour of the proteſtants in France, vi. 38. Obtains ſup- 
plies from Elizabeth, 64. Concerts a ſcheme to truſtrate 
the league of Bayonne, 159. Defeated, 162. Wounded by 
an aſſaſſin, 176. Killed in the maſſacre of Paris, 16. 

| Cul 'cge, his extraordinary trial and execution, x. 89. 

| Colontes ſettled in America, vii. 244, See America, How 
peopled, x. 235, Their charters rec-lled, 238. 

Columbus, his firſt voyage, iv. 247. How Henry VII. was 
deprived of the honour of the diſcovery of America, 248. 

Combat, fingle, tral by, i. 211. ii. 260, 

Commerce, tate of, during the Norman kings, ii. 257. Under 
Henry III. 333. And Edward III. iii. 230. During the 
reign of Henry IV. 307. Regulations and extenſion of, under 
Henry VII. 244. 246. Merchants of the ſtill- yard, v. 239. 
State of, during the time of Mary, 321. Oppreſſion of, by 
monopolies, vii. 40, State of, during the reign of Eliza-— 
beth, 72. Eaft-India company, 73. Trade with Muſcovy, 
ib, Turkey company, 74, Almoſt wholly monopoliſcd by 
excluſive companies, 106. Amount of the cuſtoms in James 
I.*s reign, 130, State of, during this reign, 239. Exports 
and imports, 243. State of, under Charles I. aud the com- 

. monwealth, ix. 166, Great increaſe of, after the reſtora- 

| tion, x. 236. 

Committee ot ſafety, by whom formed, ix. 134. Negotiates 
with general Monk, 141. 

C:mmoditics, prices of, in the reign of Richard I, ii. 172. Re- 

marks on the price of, under Edward III. ii. 232, te. 
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Common prayer book compoſed, v. 215, In what reſpeAs it 
differed trom the old maſs- book, ib. Reviſed, 238. Au- 
thoriſed by parliament, 243. See Litrrgy and Reformation. 
Commons, the firſt efforts towards ſending repreſentatives of, to 
pariiament, ii. 298. Begin to aſſemble ſ-parate from the 
peers, 302, Houſe of, regularly formed, 321, Real epoch 
of the houſe of, iii, 38, Election of repieſentatives conſi- 
de red as a hardſhip, 40. Gradual increaſe ot their influence, 
41. Reiuſe granting ſupplies to Edward III. 148. The 
conſequence they arrive to, 223. Chuſe a ſpeaker, 236. Pe- 
tition Richard II. againſt the barons, 237. 351. Impeach 
the earl of Suffolk, 247; and the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, 261. Their importance greatly increaſed, 302. Ad- 
viſe Henry IV. to ſeize the temporalities of the church, 
304. Impeach the duke of Suffolk, iv. 56. 58. Their op- 
poſition to the encroachments of the church of Rome, 82. 
Their grants to Henry VIII. 321. Arbitrary ſpeech of Henry 
to Montague, 360. Reſtrain the impoſitions of the clergy, 
v. 20. Extraordinary ſpeech on religion, 16. Complain 
azainſt the eppreſſions of eccleſiaſtical courts, 31. Groſs 
flattery of the ſpeaker to the king, 79 Paſs the bill for 
Cromwel's death unwillingly, 118. Paſs a bill of attainder 
againſt Norfolk, 167. Cruel treatment of Strode, 173. 
Lord Seymour attainted, 214. Alter a bill againſt treaſon, 
piſl-d by the lords, and paſs another, 244. Refuſe to paſs 
the attainder of Tonſtal and Somerſet, 246. Remonſtrate 
againſt Mary marrying Philip, 26g, Members puniſhed for 
ſeceſhon, 285, Addrets Elizabeth to make choice of a huſ- 
band, vi. 13. Are ſtopped in their debates on the ſucceſ- 
fion, 83, Farther debates on this ſubject, ib. Caſe of 
Strickland, 149. 151, 152. Speeches on prerogative, 154. 
Reproved for their freedom, 155, A bribe given for an 
election, with the probable reaſon for it, 158, note. Aprly 
four the tial and execution of Mary queen of Scots, 173. 
Speech of Peter Weatwor.h, 193. Oppoſe encroachwemis 
of the upper houſe, 196. Appoint a general faſt, 202, 
R-primanded by the queen for it, is. Apply to the biſhops 
tor farther reformation, 223. Prohibited by the queen from 
intermeddling with ecclefiaitical affairs, 296, The queen's 
haughty reply to the requeſts of the ſpeaker, 312. Peter 
Wentworth and ſeveral others ſent to priſon, ih. Diſpute 
ab ut forms with the lords, 331. Extraordinary aſſertions 
of the regal prerogative, vii. 42. Abject behaviour of the 
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houſe, 43. Whether an outlaw can be choſen a member, 
100. Inquire into monopolies, 106. Attempts againſt 
wardſhips, &c. 107, Averſe to the union between England 
and Scotland, 121. Petition for rigour toward popiſh re- 
cuſints, 123. Order their journals to be kept, 124. Re- 
fuie to ſupvly the king's neceſſities, 126, Reflections or: 
their conduct, 127, Their views extend to eſtabliſh the 
conſtitution on freer principles than formerly, 130. Attempt 
to check the regal prerogative, 132. 148. Make a repre- 
ſentation of grievances, 178. Impeach Bacon, 179. Re- 
monſtrate againſt the Spaniſh match, 182. King's ſpeech 
to their committee, 184. Proteſt againſt the king's denial 
of their privileges, 185, This proteſtation to n out of their 
zournais by the king, ib. Cauſe of the ſmail ſupply granted 
in the firſt parliament of Charles I. 257, Their leaders 
and their views, 259. Complain of the growth of popery, 
264, Impeach Buckingham, 269. Remonſtrate againſt con- 
ferring truſts on catholics, 272. Diſſolved, but publiſh a re- 
monſtrance, 274. Character of this houle, 288. Sir F. 
Seymour's ſpeech, 290. Sir R. Philip's ſpeech, 291, Sir 
T. Wentworth's ſpeech, 292. The petition of right con- 
ſidered, 294. And paſſed, 300. Inſiſt on the king's diſcon- 
tinuing levying tonnage and poundage, 313. Attack Ar- 
minianiſm, 315. Firſt appearance of Oliver Cromwel, 318. 
Remonſtrance againſt tonnage and poundage, 319. Are 
diſſolved, 16. Complexion and reaſoning of the houſe in 
the fourth parliament, viii. 62. Pym's ſpeech, 63. Argu- 
ments of the court and popular parties, 64. Are abruptly 
diflolved, 67, Impeach Strafford, Laud, and Finch, 81— 
83. Star-chamber and high commiflion condemned, 7b, 
Expel monopoliſts and projectots, 16. Remarks on their 
proceedings, 86. Attack epiſcopal authority, 94. Haraſs 
the clergy, 96. Bill for triennial parliaments, 102. Form 
a proteſtation, and orcer it to be ſigned by the whole nation, 
118. Their zeal for preſbyterian diſcipline, 146. Their 
famous remonſtrance, 148. 150. Reaſonings on both ſides 
with regard to it, 151. Preſent the remonſtrance to the 
king, 155. Proceedings againſt the biſhops, ib. Declare 
to the lords an intention of tejecting their authority, if op- 
poſed by them, 159. Impeach ſeveral biſhops, 162. Five 
members impeached by the king, 164. Who are demanded 
by him in perſon, 166. Adjourn the houſe on this occaſion, 
167. Order a committee to fit in Merchant-Taylors mn 
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ib, Warn the kingdom to prepare for deſence againſt pa- 
piſts, &c. 174. Carry the militia bill into execution with- 
out the king's concurrence, 179. Vote all to be traitors 
who afliſt the king, 183. Raiſe an army, and appoint Eſſex 
general, 184, For thoſe tranſ: Gions wherein both houſes 
cor.cur, ſee Parliament, Impeach the queen, 240. Self- de- 
nying ordinance, 255, Their violent accuſation againſt the 
king, 329. Vote tor bringing the king to trial by their 
own auihority, 346. Vote the houſe of lords uſelzts, ard 
aboliſh rnonarchy, 361. Name a council to carry on the 
adminiſtration of government, ix. 6 Diſfolution of, by 
Cromwe!, 60, Retroſpect of their proceedings, ib. Cha- 
rater of Barebone's parliament, 67. The new houſe of, 
meet, 155. Receive a letter from Charles II. 16. The 
king proclaimed, 156, Impeath Clarendon, 241. Obſtruct 
the tolerating maxims of the court, 265. Coventry act, 
280. Remonſtrance againſt the declaration of indulgence, 
310. And againſt the duke of York's marriage, and the 
ſianding army, 317. Their diſcontented meaſures, 328. 
Quarcelwiththelores, 331. Diſtruſtful of the king, 344. 353+ 
Make a paſſionate addreſs to the king, 355. Vote the dil- 
banding of the army, 357. Impeachmenc of Danby, x. 25. 
34. 44+ Conteſt the choice cf a ſpeaker with the king, 
34. Proccevdings on the popith plot, 35. 64. Bill of ex- 
c:ufion againſt the duke of York, 42. 67, 71. Perſecute 
the abborrers, and protect the petitioners, 63, Their violent 
proceedings, 77. Grant a revenue to James II. during life, 
145. Addreſs him concerning his exerciie of a diſpenſing 
power, 159. In the convention parliament vote the throne 
to be vacant, 220, Their conference? with the lords, 224. 
See Loras and Parliament. 

Commonwealth of Eng land, commencement of, viii. 361, State 
of, after the baitle of Worceſter, ix. 43. Confuled manage- 
ment of eccleſiaftical affairs, 45. Maintains a formidable 
power abroad, 46. Succciles of Blake, Ayſcue, and Monk, 
46—49. A'tempts a coalition with the United Provinces, 
51. Determines on a war with them, 52. Their advantages 
at ſea owing to the ſhip-money levied by Charles, 56. Long 
pa liament diſſolbed by Cromwel, 60, State of parties, 65, 
Terminated, by Cromwel being choſen protector, 71. Re- 
flo ed, 129. The parliament expelled, 134. Foreign af- 
fairs, 135. D ſſolution of the long parliament, 149. Re- 


view of manners, &c, 158. 
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C:mmunion- ſervice, a new one framed, v. 205. 
Communion-table, See Altar. 

1 Companies, excluſive, See Commerce. 

I Comprehenſion of Fpiſcepiſts and Preſtyterians, conference for et- 

[ tecting, ix, 191. Popular arguments for and againſt, 192. 

Conde, prince of, declares in favour of the proteſtants in France, 

| vi. 37. Takes arms in their favour, 60, Enters into a 

| treaty with Elizabeth, 61. Joins in a ſcheme to prevent the 
league of Bayonne, 159. Killed, 160. 

——, the young prince of, placed at the head of the pro- 
teſtants, vi. 160. Renounces the proteſtant faith, 177. 
Defeated, 405. 

. prince of, his obſtinate battle with the prince of Orange 
at Seneſfe, ix, 326. Louis XIV, ſerves under him, 333. 
Corzregation of the Lord, an aſſociation of reformers in Scot- 

land ſo ſtyled, account of the bond they entered into, vi. 21. 
| Raiſe men to oppoſe the regent, 25, Their addreſs to the 
| eſtabliſhed church, 27. Sign a new covenant, 28. Give 
| themſelves up to the guidance of Knox, ib. Requeſt aſ- 

ſiſtance from Elizabeth, 31. Treaty of Edinburgh, 33. 

R Suppreſs the catholic religion, and eſtabliſh preſbyterianiſm, 

| 35. 

Cor. ferwators of the peace, appointed in Scotland, vii. 226. 

it Conſtable of England, the office of, forfeited, iv. 305, Reflec- 

l! tions on the arbitrary office, and court of, 345. 

i Conſtance, council of, its procecdings, iii. 337. 

il Conſtantia, mother of Arthur duke oi Britanoy, ſurrenders her 

i Jon to his uncle John, vi. 177. Appeals to Philip on the 

murder of Arthur, 182. 

|! Conſtantinople taken by the Turks, iv. 248. 

| Conſtitution of England, view of, to the time of Henry VII. iv. 

| 247. The difterent periods of, vii. 51, note. Indications of 

| a ſpirit in the commons to alter it on principles of freedom, 

[ 130, Never thoroughly underſtood until fixed on principles 

| of liberty by pariiament, 131. Arguments in the diſputes 

ij between James I, and the parliament, 186. 

| Conventicles, acts againſt, ix. 268. 364. Diſperſed and ſup- 

it preſſed, x. 49. 103. Allowed by the declaration of indulg- 
| ence, 174. 

ll Convention of States, called in Scotland, vii. 226. Enforce the 

|f Solemn League and Covenant, 228, 

I Convocaticn, firſt aſſembling of deputies of the inferior clergy, 

iii. 44. Summoned by Henry VIII. iv, 320. Acknow- 
c ledges 
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ledges the king's ſupremacy, with a reſervation, v. 30. The 

apal authority renounced, 40. Articles of faith framed 
= 82. Influence of proteſtant principles in their articles, 
16. Diſputes on tranſubſtantiation, 269. Its proceedings 
in the reign of Charles I. viii, 68. 

Copper coin, when firſt introduced, vii. 244 

Corn, remarks on the ſtatute prices of, during the reign of 
Henry III. ii. 333. The exportation of, allowed, iv. 82, 
Prices of, during the reign of James I. vii. 235, Public 
magazines of, eſtabliſhed, 76, 

Corniſh, ſheriff of London, is convicted on falſe evidence, and 
executed, x. 155, 

Cormoal, an inſurrection there, iv. 219. 

———, Richard, earl of, fon of king John, refuſes the 
kingdom of Sicily, ii. 287, Elected king of the Romans, 
290. Taken priſoner at the battle of Lewes, 316. Re- 
covers his liberty by the battle of Eveſham, 326. Dies, 


330. 


Corporations, with what view erected, ii. 242. A great check 


upon induſtry, iv. 246, Surrender their charters, x. 108, 
Conditions on which they were reſtored, ib. 

C:wrnant, in Scotland, againſt receiving the canons and liturgy, 
vi. 47. Enforced by the general aflembly, 51. See 
League. 

Coventry AF, on what occaſion made, ix, 279. 

Council of Officers, ſummoned by Cromwel, reſolves on bring- 
ing Charles I. to trial, vin. 326. Seizes the king, 342. 
The parliament purged by, 344. Plans a republican form 
of government, 345. Chuſes Cromwel protector, ix. 71, 
One ſummoned by R. Cromwel, 127. Depoſes the protector, 
128. Reſtores the long parliament, 129. 

of State, nominated to carry on the government after 
the execution of the king. ix, 6. One appointed on the 
d.\T-lution of the long parliament, 149. 

C- unties, diviſion of England into, i. 98, Firſt attempts at 
appointing members for, ii. 298. Palatine, the juriſdiction 
of. annexed to the crown, vii. 84. 

County Courts, appointment and nature of, i. 100. ii. 343. 

Court and Country, when thoſe parties began, vii. 346. 

Court baron, ancient form and nature of, ii. 241. 245. 

Courts, civil and eccleſiaſtical, re-united, ii. 326, 

Cowley, his character as a poet, ix. 171, His death, ib. 

Coxers, 
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Coz 13, his zeal for ecclefiaſtical ceremonies, viii. 96. 

Cranmer, Dr. his introduction to Henry VIII. v. 25. Made 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, 35. Favours the proteſlaat te- 
nets, 49. Encourages farther reformation, 101, Protected 
by th- king againſt the cathol:c courtiers, 159. Attends 
Henry in his dying moments, 168. Oppoſes the attainder 
of Tonſta!, 245, Impriſoned and convicted of treaſon, 262. 
Sent to Oxford to debate on tranſubſtantiation, 270. De- 
graded, 306. Subſcribes to the pope's ſupremacy, and the 
real preſence, ib. Contradicts this ſubſcription, 307. Is 
burnt, and his fortitude at the ſtake, ib. CharaQter of him, 
308. 

Crecy, b.ttle of, iii. 172. | 

Creait, national, low ſtate of, previous to Elizabeth, vii. 72. 

Crema, cardinal de, diſgraceful anecdote of, ii. 32. 

Creſſing bam, treaſurer of Scotland, cxaſperat-s the Scots by his 
oppreſſions, iii. 60, Slain, 63. 

Criminal law, among the Anglo- Saxons, view of, i. 2035. 

Criminals, a compariſun of the yearly execution of, in England, 
at different periods, v. 177. vi. 66. 

Cromm el, Ihomas, defends his pation Wolſey in the houſe of 
commons, v. 19. Made ſcctetary of late, 49. And vicar- 
general, 66, Prefides in the convocation as vicar- general, 
$1, Artic'es of faith framed by this meeting, 82. The 
clergy incenſed apainſt him, 83. Made a peer, 106. Afﬀliiſts 
the king in his arbitrary proſecutions, 1cg. He-ry's ſec et 
diſplœaſure againft him, 115, Mede earl of Eſſex, and 
knight of the garter, 116. Cauſes of his fall, 117, His 
accuſation and condemnation, 11% His moving letter to 
the king, ib. His execution and character, 119. 

——— —, Oliver, complains in the houſe of commors, of a 
preacher, for po ich doctrines, vii. 318. Is ſtopped from 
trenſporting himfelt to America, vin. 30. His gallantry at ( 
the battle of Marſton moor, 242. Becomes a leader of the 
independents, 250, His ſpeech on the ſelf-denying ori» 


| nance, 253. His character, 257. New-mcdels the army, F 
| 275 His ſucceſſes, 280, 284. Is the ſecret cauſe of the 
| k nz being ſeized, 308. H's profound hypocriſy, 156. Choſen ( 
1 general, 26. Marches againſt the parliament, 309. Pays ( 


court to the king, and enters privately into treat y with him, 
315. Remarks on his conduct between the king and par- 
lament, 320. Calls a meeting of officers, wherein it is re- 
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ſolved to bring the king to a trial, 326. Marches into Scot - 
land, 340, Seizes the king, 343. Maiches the army, to 
purye the parliament, 344. His ſpeech on the ordinance 
for bringing the king to a trial, 347. Appointed one of the 
king's judges, 348. His hypocritical conduct toward Fair- 
fax, during the time of the king's execution, 356. His ge- 
neral character, and great influence in the army, ix. 5. Ap- 
pointed lord lieutenant of Ireland, 12. His operations there, 
16—18. 31, Declared captain-genera), 32. Defeats Leſly 
at Dunbar, 34. Writes polemical letters to the Scots 
clergy, 35. Defeats Charles II. at Worceſter, 39. Expels 
the members from the houſe, 60. His birth and private 
life, 61. Summons a new parliament, 66. His addreſs to 
it, 67, note. Declared protector, 71, His powers, ibs 
Summons a parliament, ib. Diſcontents, 77. The parlia- 
ment diſputes his authority, 78, Diſſol ves it, $0. Divides 
England into twelve military juriſdictions, 82. Reflections 
on his foreign negotiations, $8, Jamaica taken, 91. Vi- 
gour of his foreign tranſactions, 94. His domeſtic admi- 
niſtration, 95. His general conduct in religious matters, 
97. His addreſs in procuring ſecret intelligence, 99. His 
general deportment, 100. His vein of pleaſantry ſometimes 

leads him into inconſiſtencies ; inſtanced in an anecdote, ib. 
Endeavours to be made king, 104, The crown offered to 
him by parliameat, 1056. Extracts from his ſpeech on re- 
fuſing it, 376. Motives of his refuſal, z08. Summons a 
new parliament in two houſes as formerly, 110. Parties 
formed againſt him, 114. Eſcapes aſſaſſination, 116. Falls 
ſick, 118. Dies. 119, His character 16. An apology tor 
his conduct, 122. Anecdotes of his familv, 123. Remarks 
on his political fituation at the time of his death, 124. His 
regard to literary merit, 168, His account of the fick cauſe 
of determining on the death of Charles I. 382. 

Cromwe!, Richard, his character, ix. 110,  Acknowledged 
protector, 125. Cabals againſt him, 127, Reſigns the pro- 
tectorſhip, 128. 

—— Henry, ſecond ſon of Oliver, his character, ix. 102. 
Made lord lieutenant of Ireland, i6, His death, 328, note. 

Crop: edy bridge, battle of, viii. 245. 

Crown, entail of, by the firſt parliament of Henry VII. iv. 
170. Powers claimed by, to the time of Charles I. vii, 
221. 


Cruſades, 
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Cruſades, the commencement of, i, 271. The univerſal rage 
tor, 274. Hiſtory of, continued, 11, 3. 129. 143. 147. 149. 
151. 153. 329. 

—_— John, regent of Scotland, his hiſtory, iii. 70, 71. 
74. 70. 

Cuſioms, produce of, in Elizabeth's reign, vii. 71. In the 
yo James I, 130. 231. lathe ieigu of Charles J. 
IX. 100. 


D 


D' AL BINY, Philip, his naval ſtratagem, 11. 269. 

Darby, fir T. Oſborne, treaſurer, mace earl of, ix. 318. His 
character, 328. Impeached, x. 25. 34. His detence, 26, 
Commiited to the Tower, 35. Freed by the houſe of lords, 
146. Concurs in an invitation to the prince of Oranye, 
196, His conduct in parliament on the abdication of 
James, 223. 

Dares, the nature of their firſt piratical inroads into England, 
i. 79. Admitted to ſettle, and baptized, 91. Their pira- 
tical conduct accounted for, 137. Settle in Normandy, 16, 
A maſlacre of, 140, 

Danegelt, occaſion of impoſing, i. 151, Remitted, ii. 40. 
140. ä 

Danger feld, author of the meal-tub plot, his character, x. 57. 

Darn ey, lord, propoſed as huſband for Mary queen ef Scotland, 
vi. 74. His pedigree, ib. Married to her, 77. His cha- 
racter, 82. Becomes jealous of Rizzio, 83. Cauſes Rizzio 
to be aſlaſſinated, 85, His illneſs attributed to poiſon, 92. 
Is blown vp with gunpowder, 76. 

D' A:bizney, count, his tamily and character, vi. 198. Created 
earl of Lenox, 199. See Lenox, 

David, eldeſt ſon and heir of L-we!lvn prince of Wales, does 
homage to Henry III. ii. 309. Executed as a traitor, iii. 
14. 

Davis's ſtraits diſcovered, vii. 73. 

Dauphin, the occaſion of the eldeſt ſons of the kings of France 
obtaining that appellation, iii. 192. 

De Ruyter engages Ayſcue, ix. 55. Attacks the Engliſh ſet» 
tlements, 217. Engage the Engliſh fleet for tour Hay, 
227. Defeated, 230. Burns the Enzliſh ſhivs in the Med- 
way and Thames, 237. Battle of Solebay, 294. Engayes 
prince Rupert, 314, 315. Killed, 336. 
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De Wit, Cornelius, defeated by Blake, ix. 55. Cruelly mur- 
dered, 304. 

———, John, the Dutch miniſter, his character, ix. 221, 
Tikes the command of the fleet, 222. His negotiations 
wich Temple, 248, Concludes the triple alliance, 249. 
Cruelly murdered, 30. 

Debt, firſt contracted on parliamentary ſecurity, iv. 83. 

Defender of the faith, this title beſtowed by pope Leo X. on 
Henry VIII. iv. 311. 

D-nham, his character as a poet, ix. 171. His death, 76, 

D.nmark; fee Danes, James VI. of Scotland, marries & 
princeis of, vi. 302. King of, his treachery toward 
Charles II. ix. 224, See yrs # princeſs of. 

Derby, Henry, earl of, h's ſucceſſes in Guienne, iii. 181. 
Becomes earl! of Lancaſtcr, 191. See L-nr after, 

—=—, counteſs of, is the Jaſt perſon who ſubmitted to the 
commonweaith, ix. 47, Letter from the earl of, in anſwer - 
to Ireten's ſummons, 374. 

Deſborong h, brother-in-law to Cromwel, oppoſes his accepting 
th: title of king, ix. 108. Obliges R. Cromwel to diſſolve 
his parliament, 128, 

Deſpen'er, Hugh le. the chief juſticiary, diſplaced, ii. 307. 
Reſtored, 311. Kilied, 325. 

Hugh le, favourite of Eiward II. his character, 
itt. 200, Character cf his father, 156. The barons combine 
againſt him, ib. Exiled, 102. Recalled, 16. His rapaci- 
ouſneſe, 104, Put to death, 110. Concleſions drawn 
from his father's loſſes, 199. 

Dewinſhire, an in ſurrection there, v. 222. 

— —, Courtney, earl of, is propoſed as a huſband te 
queen Mary, v. 265. Dies abroad, 284. 

Directory for public worſhip, eſtabliſhed, viii. 2 59. 

Diſpenſers power, the commons addreſs James II. on his exer- 
citing it, x. 159. Arguments againſt it, 164. Aboliſhed, 

1 the nature of, explained, i, 256. 

Dominicans and Franciſcans, obſervations on the inititutions 
of thoſe new orders of religion, ii. 338. b 

Dunne, a character ot his Sat ires, vil. 251. 

D in1Hjiacs, his hiſtory, and murder, ix. 19. 

Day. See Philip II. 

Deng las, lord, his bold attempt to e ze Edward III. in bis 
camp; ili. 125. 


Deu as, 
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Douglas, earl, his irruption into England, iii. 294. Aſſiſl: 
young Piercy at the battle of Shrewſbury, 296. 

Downing, the Engliſh reſident in Holland, ſeizes three of the 
king's judges there, ix. 201. 

Drake, Francis, his voyage round the world, vi, 201, Hig 
expeditions againſt the Spaniards, 236, 280. 287, 301. 
Repulſed at Darien, where he dies, 325. 

Druids, their office, power, and do&t:ines, i, 23. Their 
chief ſeat at Angleſea deffroyed, and themſelves burnt, 27, 

Dryden, bis character as a poet, x. 243. 

Du Gueſclin, his character and hiſtory, iii. 2112 14. 219. 

Dublin, a conſpiracy for ſeizing the caſtle of, vill. 137. Its 
diſtreſs during the devaſtation of Ireland, 250, 

Dudley, the miniſter of Henry VII. his character, iv. 232. 
Executed, 253. 

==—— lord Guildford, martied to lady Jane Grey, v. 249, 
Is apprehended, 259, And exccuted, 275. 

„ lord Robert, becomes the favourite of Elizabeth, vi. 
54. Created earl of Leiceſter, 72, See Leiceſter, 

Daelling, when and how it took rite, iv. 344+ 

Dunbar, battle of, ix. 34. | 

Dunes, battle of, ix. 112. | 

Dunkirk, is taken from the Spaniards, and delivered to Crom 
wel, ix. 113. Sold to the French, 20). 

Dunois, count of, his conduct and exploits, iv. 15. 18, 22— 
24. 27. 30. 34. 47. 49. 50. 188. 198. 

Dunſtan, St. his life and character, i. 115 — 128. Miracles in 
favour of, 129. | 


E 
EARL, original nature of this dignity, iii. 35. Sce Ald:r- 


man. 

Eaft Anglia, hiſtory of the Saxon kingdom of, i. 59, 

Eoft India, the new paſſage to, diſcovered, iv- 247. 

- company, the firſt patent granted to, vii. 73. A 
new patent, 242, Cruelties at Amboyna, 243. Its charter 
revived, x. 237. 

Eaſter, diſputes concerning, i. 74. 

Ecciefiaſtics, their homage to laymen for temporalities con- 
demned, i. 281. Why unfit for holding the great offices 
under the crown in the papal times of England, iii. 156, 
Their encouragement, how ſecured, iv, 306. Political 

motiyes 
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motlves to fixing their ſalaries, 307, Theſe motives the 
foundation of religious eſtabliſhments, ib. 

Edgar, king of England, his hiſtory, i, 120o—127. 

— Atheling, account of, i. 165. 168, 219, 221. 224, 
225. 235. 244. 284. ii. 16. 

Edge-bill, battle of, viii. 197. 

Edinburgh, taken by Edward I. iii. 46, Burnt by Richard II. 
245. Seized by Henry IV. 294. Pillaged and burnt by 
Heary VIII. . 150. Riot of proteſtants there, vi. 23. 
Treaty of, 33. A tumult there, viii. 44. The ſolemn 
league and covenaat framed there, 226, Seized by Crom 
wel, ix. 34 

Edmond, how he obtained the ſee of Canterbury, ii. 284. 

— Ironſide, ſtate of the kingdom at his acceſſion, i. 145. 
Murdered, 146. \ 

Edmund, king of England, his violent death, i, 112. 

Edred, advantages taken of his ſuperſtition, i. 113. 

Edric, duke, his treacherous behaviour, i, 142-145, Ex- 
ecuted, 147. 

Edwvard the Elder, his reign, i, 104107, Account of his 
filter Ethelfleda, 107. 

Edward the Marty r, his tragical death, i. 129. 

Edward the Cinfeſſ.r, the Saxon line reſtored by his acceſſion, 
i. 155, His reign and character, 156-173, The firſt who 
toothed for the evil, 173. Some of his laws reſtored, 
247. 

—— , prince, eldeſt ſon of Henry III. ſhows early indica- 
tions of a great ſpirit, ii, 300. His conduct and exploits in 
the war with the barons, 312-325. His gallant defeat of 
Adam de Gourdon, and generous treatment of him, 327. 
Engages in a cruſade, 329. Eſcazes aſſaſſination, 330. 

— I. proclaimed, iii, 3. Influence of his known cha- 
racter in keeping the kingaom quiet, 4. His different emo- 
tions at hearing of the deaths of his father and of his infant 
ſon, 46. Crowned, ib. Applies himſelf to rectifying the 
diſorders of government, 16. His eruelty towards the Jews, 
7. His frugal management of his revenue, 8. Reduces 
Lewellyn prince of Wales, 11. See Wales, The claims 
of the competitors for the crown of Scotland referred to 
his deciſion, 23, Endeavours to eftabliſh a claim to Scot- 
land, 19. Obtains an acknowledgment of his ſuperiopity, 
23. Decides in ſavour of John Baliol, 26. Baliol gw-ars 
tealty to him, and is put into poſſeſñon of th? crown. 16. 

vor. x. c C War 
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War with France, 27—31. The firſt beginnings of 
popular government, 38, Summons the repreſentatives of 
the — 7 in parliament, 39. And deputies of the infericr 
clergy, 44. War with Scotland, 45, 46. Baliol ſwears 
fealty to him, 46. Carries him priſoner to London, 47, 
Subjection ot Scotland, 1%. Obtains grants from parlia- 

ment, 48. Oppoſed in his demands by the clergy, 49. 

His ſeverity towards them, 49, 5c. Reduces them to con- 
pliance, 51. Oppreſſive extortions on trade, ib. Recon- 
ciles himſeif with the clergy, 53. Promiſes a reformation 
of government, ibs, Confirms the two charters, 55. Ob- 
tains from the pope an at ſolu tion from his engagements to 
obſerve the charters, 56, The Scots riſe againſt him under 
Wallace, 61. See Wallace, Receives their ſubmiſſion, 1. 
Dies, ib. His character, 78. His legiſlative acts, ib. 81. 
His children, 84. 

Edward, prince, ſecond fon of Edward T, traditional account 
of his being made prince of Wales, iii. 13. Contracted to 
Habella of France, 59. Succeeds to the crown, 25, 

II. his acceſſion, iii. 8 5. His weakneſs of mind, 1 
His feeble attempt againſt Scot and, 86. His attachment 
to Gavaſton, ib. Marries Iſabella of France, 87. Oblig-d 
to baniſh Gavaſton, 88. The anthority of government 
veſted in a council of twelve, 90. Lancafter raiſes an army 
againſt him, 92. His rage at Gavaſton's murder, 93. Re- 
conciled to his baroas, id. Dce/exr'el at Bannockburn, g5. 
Reflections on his incapacity for government, 99. The , 
barons combine againſt the Deipenſers, ib, His queen in- 
ſulred, 102. Recalls the Deſpenſers, 16. Overpowers his 
barons, 103. Lancaſter defra'ed and executed, ib. 104, 
Intimacy between his queen and Roger M rtimer, 106. 
She forms a conſpiracy againt him, 107. Seized by Lei- 
ceſter, and confined, 110, Depoſed, is. His cruel] uſag-, 
ib, Murdered, 13. His character. 113. Compariſon he- 
tween his reien and that of his father, 114. His children, 
127, 

m— I. his ace ſſion, ii. 123. Marches to oppoſe the 
Sco's, 124. His narrow eſcape from the bold art-mpt of 
earl Douglas, 126. His ſtrict regatd to the ſupprefiion of 
robbery, 131. Enconrazes ſecretly the pretenſions of E. 
Tallol ty the crown of Scotland, x Defeats the Sco's 
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a* Halidown hill, 137. His claim to the crown of France, 
139. Ihe weairel: of his pretznſion ſhown, 140 af- 
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fumes the title of king of France, 145. Invades France, 
147, 148. Remarks on his pre ſent ſituation with his par- 
liament, 148. Reſolutions of parliament on his aſſumed 
title as king of France, 150. Great victory over the 
French fleet, 716. Archbiſhop Stratford enters into a com- 
bination againſt him, 156. Stratford's letter to him, 1 57. 
Review of his preſent ſituation, 158. His treaty with the 
French, 167. Iavades Normandy, 171. Penetrates as far 
| as Paris, 173- Diſpoſition of his army at Crecy, 174- 
; His addreſs to his army, 175. Defeats the French at 
Crecy, 178. Beſieges Calais, 180. Queen Philippa inter- 
ced:s for the deputies, 185. Routs the French army, 187. 
His affability to his priſoners, 14. Inſtitutes the order of 
the garter, 189. Invades France, 193. Battle of Poictiets, 
195. John king of France brought priſoner to London, 
200. Kettores king David Bruce, 201. Treaty of Bretigny, 


t 207. Loſes moſt of his territories in France, 219. At- 
> taches himſelf to Alice Pierce, 220 Die, ib. His cha- 
rater, 221, Retroſpect of his reign, 221-234, His 
1 children, 222. His reign an intereſting period of our hiſ- 
t tory, 234. 
F Edward, prince of Wales, fon to Edward III. his gallant 
it behaviour at the battle of Crecy, iii. 178. Defeats king 
y John at Poictiers, and takes him priſoner, 198, His death 
* and character, 220. How he obtained the appellation of 
'E the Black Prince, 222. | | 
Þ „ prince, ſon to Henry VI. born, iv. 68. Extraordi- 
nary adventure of, with his mother Margaret, in a foreſt, 
iQ 90. Killed, 113. 
* IV. proclaimed, iv. 80. Reflections on this event, 
6. ib, His character, 83, The parties of York and Lan- 
"= caſter, how diſtinguiſhed, 84. His title recognized, 87. 
.. Marries the lady Elizabeth Grey, 93. Diſguſts the earl of 
* Warwic, 94. Iaſurrection in Yorkſhire, 97. Confuſion 


in this period of the Engliſh hiſtory, 98. Chaſed from his 


hy own camp, Iog. Flies to Holland, ib, Enters London, 110. 
le Defeats Warwic, 112. And queen Margaret's army, ib 
of Invades France, 115. Interview with Lewis, 117. Procures 
of .Clarence's trial and execution, 123. His death, character, 
A and family, 125, 126, State of the court, 126. Leaves Glo- 
16 ceſter regent, 127. His legitimacy denied by Gloceſter, 136. 
e, — — V. ſtate of parties at his acceſſion, iv. 126, The 
0. duke of Gloceſter regent, 127. Murdered in the Tower 
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with his brother the duke of Vork, 138. Their bodies 
found in the reign of Charles II. 139. 

Edvard, prince, ſon of Henry VIII. born, v. go. 

VI. his acceſſion, v. 181. Diſcovers a propenſity 
to literature, 187. His reluctance at ſigning the warrant 
for the execution of Joan Boacher, 218, A new regency 
formed, 230. Calls a new parliament, 246. His health de- 
clines, 248. 250. Signs the patent for the ſucceſſion of 
lady Jane Gray, 251. Dies, 252. His character, #6, 

Edwy, king of England, his character, i. 117. 

Effinz ham, lord Howard ot, commands againſt the armada, 
vi. 287, Attacked by the armada, 293. Diſconcerts it at 
Calais, 294. Takes Cadiz, 326. Created earl of Notting- 
ham, 327. See Nottingham, 

Egbert, king of England, hiſtory of, i. 63-78. 

Eleanor, wife of prince Henry, ſon of king Stephen, inſtigates 
her ſons to revolt againſt their father, ii. 112. Made regent 
by her ſon Richard I, 143. Writes to the pope on Richard's 
captivity, 161. 

w— wife of Henry III. inſulted by the populace of Lon- 
don, ii. 311, Prepares a force abroad, to reſtore her huſ- 
band, 320. Dies, iii. 25. 

Elections to parliament, laws relating to, during the reign 
of Henry VI. iv. 81. How regulated under Cromwel, ix, 75. 

Elfe da, how ſhe became miſtreſs to Edgar, i. 124. 

Elfrida, See Athelwold, Cauſes her ſon-in-law Edward the 
Martyr to be killes, i. 129. 

£lgiva, wiſe to Edwy, ſhockingly murdered by the clergy, i. 
119. Other repreſentations of this ſtory, 287. 

Elixabeth, daughter of Henry VIII. and Anne Boleyn, born, 
v. 36, Created princeſs of Wales, ib. IIlegitimated, 79. 
Reſtored to her right of ſucceſſion, 148. Confined by her 
ſiſter Mary, 274, Her caution with regard to religion, 
318. Great joy at her acceſſion, vi. 3. Her behaviour on 
arriving at the Tower, 4. Her motives for declining Philip's 
offers of marriage, 5, Recals her ambaſſador from Rome, 
6. Prohibits the elevation of the hoſte, 8, ls crowned, 
ib, Her popular behaviour, 5. Declared governeſs of the 
church, 11. The maſs aboliſhed, and liturgy reſtored, 15. 
Henry ſolicits her excommunication at the court of Rome, 
18. Riſe of her violent jealouly againſt Mary queen of 
Scots, 19. Tranſactions with regard to Mary and the Scots 
malcontents, 31— 52. Her prudent adminiſtration, 53. = 

averſion 


INDEX. 


averſion to the idea of a ſucceſſor, 54. Philip of Spain be- 
gins to maniſeſt his enmity to her, 59. Aſſiſts the French 
proteſtants, 64, Addreſſed by the commons to marty, th. 
Her reflectioas on this ſubject, 65. Her addreſs in pie- 
venting Mary from contracting a foreign allian:e by mar- 
| riage, 72. Expoſes her weakneſs and rivalſhip, 73. Fa- 
a vours the marriage of Mary with lord Darnley, 75, En- 
courages the Scots malcontents to riſe againſt Mary, 78. 
Her conduct towards Mary, 115-126, Her reluctance 
againſt church-reformation, x31. Attached to the doctrine 
, of the real preſcace, ib. note, Endeavours to depreſs the pu- 
t ritans, 133. InſurreQtion in the north, 140. Amuſes 
- Mary with negotiations, 142, Sends terms of a treaty to 
Mary, 146. Excommunicated by pope Pius V. 148. Pro- 
hibits the parliament from medoling with affairs of ſtate, 


$ 149. Reproves the commons for their freedom, 155, Re- 
t marks on her notion of the proper, objects of parhamentary 
$ concern, 156, Her frugality, 159. Her reception of the 
French ambaſſacor, order d tu excuſe the maſſacre of Paris 
ö to her, 177. Her prudence on this occafion, 179. Re- 
f. ceives an embaſly from the revolted Hollanders, 187. 
Aprees to aſſiſt them, 189. View of her firuation at this 
n time, 191. Her lenity in rel12'ous matters, ib. Petitioned 
7. by parliament for church-reformation, 196, Ireland in- 
vaded by the Spaniards, 200. Reprimands the commons 
10 for appointing a faſt, 202, Negotiations for a marriage with 
the duke of Anjou, 205-211, Strange fluctuations of her 
i. conduct on this affair, 207. Receives a pathetic letter 
irom Mary, 215. Artifices praQtif-d by her miniſtry to de- 
m, tect conſpiracies, 220. An alocia (ion to protect her againſt 
9. all violence, 221. Court of eccleſiaſtical commiſſion, 224. 
er Her ſpeech to parliament, on the application for farthur re- 
n, formation, 226, Con'p rag ies againſt her life, 227. Ap- 
on points a commiſſion for the trial of Mary queen of Scots, 
p's 249, Mary's laſt letter to her, 259. The duplicity of her 
ne, conduct in regard to Mary, 263. Her behaviour on the 
ed, execution of Mary, 274: Prepares for defence againſt the 
he armada, 286, Her vigrlance and prudence, 288. Viſits 
L 3 the camp at Tilbury, 299, Prohibits the commons from 
ne, meddling with ecclefiaſtical affairs, 296. Calls a parlia- 
of ment, 311. Sends ſeveral members to priſon, 312. Her 
ots ſpeech to parliament, 315. Her phyfician receives a bribe 
Ter tiom the Spaniſh miniſters to polion her, and is executed, 
zon . ws 
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320, Makes Eſicx earl marſhal, 330. Further particulars 
ot her conduct towards him, vii. 10—32. Conlents to his 
execution, 33. Meditates a new ſyſtem of policy for Europe, 
35. Enormousgrauts of monopoliee, 40. Falls into a pro- 
tound melancholy, 45. The counteſs of Nottingham con- 
feſſes her treachery to Eſſex, 47, Her unconquerable grief 
on this occaſion, ib. Dies, 43. Her character, ib. Review 
of her adminiſtration, 50. Miſcellaneous particulars con- 
cerning her maxims of government and her private charac- 
ter, vi. 353=374- vii. 51—8 5. 321, Hairiſon's account of 
her navy, 329. a 

Elizabeth, princeſs, daughter of James I. married to Frederic, 
elector palatine, vii. 140. 

„ princeſs, daughter of Charles I. his charge to her, 
before his execution, viii. 353, Dies of grief, 362. 

Elliot, fir John, reads a remonſtrance in the houſe againſt ton- 
nage and poundage, vii. 319. His ſentence by the court of 
King's-bench, 320. Dies, 16. 

Ely, Longchamp biſhop of, joint tar. A of the realm, his 


chatacter and preferments, ii. 147. \Arieſts his coadjutor 
the biſhop of Durham, 155. Flies, 15 

Embargoes, arbitrary uſe of, by Elizabeth, vii, 60, 

Empſon, the inſtrument of the opprefſions exerciled by Henry 
VII. his character, iv, 232. His mode of practice, i6, His 
ſhrewd apology for his conduct, 252. Executed, 253, 

England, when united into one kingdom, i. 71. 76. Divid- 
ed into ſhires, &c. 98, Conquered by the Norm ans, 186. Re- 
view of the Saxon government in, 189. State of, at ih? 
acceſſion of Henry II. ii. 57, At his death, 136, Op-ra- 
tion of the interdict it was laid under in the reign of John, 
194. Its fituation at the time of Henry III. 306. Bad 
internal police, 436. Intentions even then formed for 
ſhaking off the papal yoke, 337. Firſt beginnings of po- 
pular povernment, iii. 38. Source of the antipathy be- 
tween the Engiiſh and French, 146. Great plague, 189, 
Popular ſentiments of papal power over, 228. Exports and 
Imports in the year 1354, 231. Inquiry into the nature 
of the homage paid to the kings of, by thoſe of Scotland, 
341. Why generally ſucceſsful in its conteſts with France, 
319. Reflections on the ancient hiſtorians of, iv. 155+ 
How far the diſpoſition of the people co- operated with the 
defigns of Henry VIII. in renouncing ſubjection to Rome, 
v. 40. The authority of the biſhop of Rome totally re- 

; nounced, 
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nounced, 80, The reformation promoted by the acceſſion of 
E1ward VI. 186. Grievances of the people at the infancy 
of the reformation, 219. State of the navy during the 
reign of Mary, 321, Laws reſpecting trade, 322. The 
mean naſty manner of living among the Engliſh, 323. 
Great alteration in this reſpect, 336. The proteſtant re- 
ligion reſtored, vi. 10. The plague brought into, 70. 
Uſeful manufaRures introduced, 167. Seminaries founded 
abroad for the education of Engliſh catholics, 203. State 
of, during the reign of Eligzbeth, vii. 50. Compared with 
the Turkiſh government, 57. Bad Pate of morals, and re- 
miſs execution of juſtice, 66, State of the navy, 75. Num- 
ber of the people, 76. Current ſpecie in, at the end of 
Elizabeth's reign, 80. Manners, 16. Literature, 84. 
Great alteration in, by the progreſs of letters and improve- 
ment in arts, 104. Almoſt all the foreign trade of, mono- 
polized, 106. Crown and people, how affected by the diſ- 
covery of the Weſt-Indier, 127. Miſcellaneous remorks on 
this period, 219, Colonies «ſtabliſhed in America, 244, 
Characters of its early writers on the revival of learning, 
248. Happy ſtate of its foreign affairs, viii. 4. Reflections 
on the commencement of the civil war, 180, State of par- 
ties when the king erected his ſtandard at Nottingham, 1 87, 
Preſbyterian ciſcipline eſtabliſhed, 291. Trial of the king, 
348. Execution of Charles J. 354. Confuſed Rate of the 
nation after this event, ix. 3. Confuſed ſtate of religion, 45. 
Irs foreign exextions, 46. State of parties, 59. Cromwel 
choſen protector, 71. Is divided into twelve military juriſ- 
ditions, 82, Foreign and domeſtic adminiſtration of Crom- 
wel, 94. The long parliament finally diſſolved, 149. 
Charles II. proclaimed, 156. Review of internal circum- 
ſtances at this period, 158. Great plague of London, 225. 
Fire of London, 231. Ihe popiſh plot, x. 4. Solemn em- 
baſſy to Rome, 177. The Engliſh make applications to the 
prince of Orange, 195, His declaration, 204. The king 
embarks for France, 215, Convention-parliament, 218. 
State of parties, 221. The crown ſettled on the prince and 
princeſs of Orange, 228. Reflections on this revolution, 16. 
Remarks on the adminiſtration of the Stuart family, 229. 
Finances, navy, commerce, wealth, and manners, 232—239. 


Royal ſociety, 240. Learned men at this period, ib. 
Eutails, allowed, iii. 8 1. Owners of eſtates empowered to brealæ 


them, 1v7243- Important effects of this ſtatute, ib. 
| Epiſcepacy, 
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Ex [copacy, is aboliſhed in Scotland, vii. 51. Abjured in Eng- 
2 259, Reſtored, x. 18 5. Tacidy reſtored in Scet- 
and, 189. 1 

Eſex, hiſtory of the Saxon kingdom of, i, 64. 

——, Cromwel earl of, See Crommel, 

——, the young earl of, his military enterpriſes, vi. 234. 

300, 309. 325—330, Made earl marſhal, 330. His lofty ] 
ſpirit and 12ſh conduct, 335. His reſentment on re- 5 
ceiving a blow from Elizabeth, 336. Sent to Ireland under 
the title of lord lieutenant, vii. 10. His formidable army 
and extenſive powers, 11. His unſucceſsful expedition into 
Munſter, 13. His ſudden journey to London, and con- 
ference with the queen, I5. Committed to cuſtody, 16, 
Examined before the privy council, 19. His defence, ib. p 
His ſentence, 20. His intrigues againſt the queen, 23 —25. 
M.:intains a correſpandence with James of Scotland, 25. En- 


ters into a conſpiracy, 27. Sallies out into the city, 29. , 
Surrenders, 30. Tried and condemned, ib, 32. Executed, 
23. His character, 16. The counteſs of Nottingham's | 


treachery towards him diſcovered, 47. Amount of the 
quzen's gifts to him, 70. His letter on receiving the blow 
from Elizabeth, vi. 371- 

—— —, D:vereux, the young earl of, marries the lady Frances 
Howard, vii. 143. Her obſtinate averſion to him, ib. The 
ſecret motive ot his diſguſt, 144. Encourages the oppoſition 
of the commons to Charles I. viii. 160, Made general cf the 
pacliament's army, 184, His military operations during the 
civil wars, 194. 196-199, 202. 205. 209, 210 217. 219, 
220. 236. 245, 246. Reſigns his command in cople- 
quence of the ic|f-denying ordinance, 255. Dies, 3or. 

2, Carl of, is made treaſurer, x. 39. Enters into Mon- 
mouth's conſpiracy, 109. Aprehended, 114. His ex- 
traordinary death, 124. 

Eſtates, Ste Entails. . 

£tchirg, the art of, by whom invented, x. 237. 

Ethe!red, brother and ſucceſſor of Edward the Martyr, his reign, 
* 130-14 

E:hbelwolf, king of England, hiſtory of, i. 79—83. 

 Eve/h.m, battle of, ii. 325. 

Fviucuce, ſtate of, under the Anglo-Saxon law, i. 212. 

Evil, who firſt touched tor it, i. 173. 
Xer:pe, influence of the tree conſtitutions of the Germans on 
the governments of, i, 139, State of, at the COMMENCement 
0: 
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of the cruſades, 274. At the accefficn of Henry II. ii. 64, 
The balance of power in, well ſecured at the commence- 
ment of the reign of Henry VIII. iv. 256, Great alteration 
in, at the commencement of the 17th century, vii. 104. 
Liberties of the people in, how abridged, 171. Revival of 
letters in, 248, State of, at the time of Cromwel, ix. 83, 

Exchange, royal, by whom firſt built, vii. 78. 

Exchequrr, court of, primitive inſtitution of, ii. 245, Ap- 
peals to, in what caſes anciently allowed, 247. Extraordi- 
nary inſtances of bribery, and the ſale of juſtice, 252. Black 
book of, its origin, iii. 33. Divided into four diſtinct 
courts, 80, Shut up by Charles II. ix. 285, 

Exciſe, firſt introduction of, viii. 235. 

£ xcluficn-bill, againſt James duke of York, x. 41. Argu- 
ments for and againſt it, 679, Paſſed by the commons, and 
rejected by the lords, 70. 

Excommunication, by the eccleſiaſtical courts in Scotland, the 
nature of, explained, vii, 160, 

Executions of criminals, extraordinary number of, under Henry 
VII. and great decreaſe of, ſince, vii. 319. 

Exeter beſieged by Perkin Warbec, iv. 225. 


F 


FAERIE Queen, a character of that poem, vii. 86. 

Fag, a member of the houſe of commons, his caſe, ix. 331. 

Fairfax, a character of his tranſlation of Taſſo, vii. 250. 

„lord, commands for the king in the north, viii. 204. 
Defeated, 222. Secures York, ix, 145. His death and 

character, 284, note. 

, fir Thomas, a parliamentary general, his ſucceſſes, 
viii, 221. 238. 240. 242. 244. Appointed general, 255, 
His character, 256. Farther ſucceſſes, 280. 282. 285. 

His moderation on finiſhing the war, 296. The king 
is ſeized and brought to the army without his know- 
ledge, 307. Appointed general in chief, 317. His lady 
interrupts the trial of the king, 349. How detained from 
reſcuing the King from execution, 356, Refigns, ix. 32. 

Falkirk, battle of, iii. 65. 

Fa kland, lord, killed, viii. 220. Summary of his life and 
character, ib. 1s the firſt who affords any regular definition 
of the Engliſh conſtitution, 372. | 

Famines in England, i. 141. 215. ii. 47. 250. iii. 98. 117. 

Faſlolf, fir John, his ſucceſs, iv, 18. Is difgraced, 26. 

| Fawkes, 
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Fawkes, Guy, brought to England to execute the gunpowder- 
plot, vii. 113. Apprehended, 116. Diſcovers the con- 
ſp acy, 1h. 

Felton, John, for what executed, vi. 148. 

——, his motives for attempting the life of Buckingham, vii, 
306. Stabs the duke at Portſmouth, 307. 

Ferdinand, king of Arragon, his character, iv. 235. Acquires 
the epithet of Catholic, 258. Glories in outwitting his 
neighbours, 259, 

Fenda! ſ;ſtem, its introduction into England, i. 237. Extended 
to the church, 238. State of, at the acceſſion of Stephen, 
ii. 37. Diſorders occaſioned by, 137. Its operation, 207, 
Its origin, 227. The nature of it, 229, The civil ſer- 
vices implied uxder it, 233. State of the common people 
under it, 236. Its operation on hereditary and elective mo- 
narchies, 236. Declenſion of, iii. 286. Advantage of, in 
the early ages, iv. 155. The decay of, to be dated from the 
revival of the arts, 157. Inſtance of the barons being ſen- 
üble of this, x58, nate. 


Fev:rſham, earl of, defeats the duke of Monmouth, x. 2 50. His | 


cruelty after the battle, 151. 13 N 

Fifiions in law, when invented, and their uſe, iii, 80. 

F. fteentbs, and tenths, the nature, amount, and method of le- 
vying them, vii. 234. Changed into a land tax, 235, 

Finch, ſpeaker of the commons, forcibly heid in the chair by 
Valentine, Hollis, &c. until a remonſtrance is paſſed againſt 
tonnage and poundage, vii. 319. Impeached, and flies, viii. 82. 

Fin s, &c, ſcandalous advantages made of, by the Anglo-Nor- 
man kings, ii, 252, Arbitrarily exacted by Henry VII. iv, 
213. 232. 

—— and recoveries, when introduced, iv. 243. 

Firſt-fruits, when firſt levied, iii. 82. 

Fifoer, biſhop of Rocheſter, attainted, v. 42. Impriſoned, 56, 
His cruel treatment, 57. Created a cardinal, 58. Beheaded, 
ib, Extract from his ſpeech on ſuppreſſing the monaſteries, 

29. 

Fine! chancellor of Ireland, his character, x. 176. 

Fitæ- Harris, his caſe, x. 82. Impeached, 84. Tried and ex- 
ecuted, 86. 

Fitæ- Ricbard, mayor of London, joins the barons againſt Hen- 
ry III. ii. 310. Puniſhed, 328. 8 
Fitz: Stepbens, and Fitz-Gerald, undertake an expedition to 

Ireland, ii, 104. See Strorgbew, 
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Five mile 29 paſſed, „ 

Flammec, T. heads an inſurrection againſt Henry VII. ir. 219. 
Defeated and executed, 222. 

Flanders, ſtate of, at the time of Edward III. forming his pre- 
tenſions to France, i iii, 143. Licentious popularity of d Ar- 
teville, 144. All commerce with, prohibited, iv. 210. Tha 
Intercurſus magnus, or great treaty of commerce, concluded, 
224. A neutrality ſtipulated with, by Henry VIII. v. 22. 
See Netherlands and United Provinces. 

Fleetwood, his ſpeech on granting patents, vi. 153. 

, co!onel, obtains the government of Ireland. ix. 102. 
Oppoſes Cromwel's accepting the titie of king, 108. Ca- 
bals againſt Richard, 126. Inflances of his fanaticum, 
142. 

Feſb meat, ſtatute prices of, under Henry VIII. v. 178. 

Fluuden, battle of, iv. 276. 

Fonta @ ia, fruitleſs expedition to, iv. 260. 

Fontraiiles, a French officer, his gallantry, iv. 272, 

F. reigners, their ſuveriority to the Engliſh in arts, v. 175. In- 
ſurrection againſt, 16. Edict againſt, 176. 

Ferefts, laws and charters concerning, ii. 172. 257. 266. 

55, 56. 

EL Sands, ſuits in, granted to the poor, iv. 241. 

Fore, friar, burnt for hereſy in Scotland, v. 125. 

F: utherirgay-Caſt: e, Mary queen of Scots tried there, vi. 252. 
Is executed there, 273. 

Fx, Richard, his character, iv. 173. His riſe and advance- 
ment, 16. Introduces Wolſey to Henry VIII. 267, His 
advice to Henry on his retiring, 284. 

——, George, his enthuſiaſtic diſpcfition, ix, 160. Founds a 
new ſect, who are denon ted Quakers, th, 

France, is invaded by the 8 1, 77. 136 Character of 
the N-rmans, 176. ii. 9. State of, at the acc ſſion of 
Henry II. of Er: gland, 56 Normandy ceded to Lewis IX. 
304. The province of Guiznne how r:covered by, ii, 30. 
Guienne reſtored, 59. Cruel treatment of the Knights 
Templars, 115. Inquiry into the Salic law, 139 Edward III, 
aſſumes the title of king of, 145. Battle of Ciecy, 177. 
Invaded by Edward and the Black Prince, 193. Battle of 
Poitiers, 198. Confuſed ſtate of, on the king's captiv.ty, 
201, 202, [nvaded by Edward, 205, Peace of Bretigni, 
207. John releaſcd, 208. He returns to London, and dies, 
209. State of che kingdom at this period, 210. Prepares 
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to invade England, iii. 245. Motives to this invaſion, 246, 
State of, at the commencement of Henry V. 's war with 
that kingdom, 314. Diſtractions in, 316, 317. 325. 329. 
Treaty of Troye, 230. Reflections on this treaty, 331. 
State of France at the acceſſion of Henry VI. of England, 
iv. 4 Amazing tranſactions of Joan d'Arc, 19. Reflec- 
tions on the management of the war, 39. A truce, 43. 
State of France at this juncture, 48. Renewal of the war, 
49. State of, at the time of Henry VII. of England, 186. 
201. War with, by Henry VII. 202, Invaded by Hen- 
ry VIII. 271. War declared againſt, by England, 315. 
Battle of Pavia, and captivity of Francis, 330. Peace of 
Cambray, v. 22. Battle of St. Quintin, 310. General con- 
ſternation at this event. 16. Peace of Cateau Cambreſis, 
vi. 16. Perſecution of the reformers, 33. Summary view 
of the civil wars, 60. A maſlacre of the Hugonots con- 
certed, 8 1. Maſſacre of Paris, 176. Henry III. aſſaſſin- 
ated, 306. Henry IV. renounces the proteſtant faith, 
18. Aſſaſſinated, vii. 135. Character of the early writers 
in, 248. Its conduct towards England, during the trou- 
blies of, ix. 84. Improvement of, under Lewis XIV. 85. 
Alliance with Cromwel, 112. Treaty of the Pyrences, 
135. Joins the Dutch in the war with England, 226. 
Treaty of Breda, 238. How it became formidable by ſer, 
336. Peace of Nimeguen, 359. Ambitious ſchemes, and 
haughty behaviour of Lewis XIV. x. 130. Revocation 
of the edict of Nantz. and irs conſequences, 161. 
Francis I. of France, his character, iv. 281. His character 
contraſted with that of the emperor Charles V. 297. Vi- 
ſited by Henry VIII. 300. His frank diſregard of forma- 
lity, 301. Grand tournament, 302. War declared againſt, 
by Henry, 315. Worſted in Italy, 316. The duke of ( 
Bourbon revolts, and enters the emperor's ſervice, 324. 
Beſieges Pavia, 328. Defeated and taken priſoner, 330. ( 
His letter to his mother, 331. Carried tv Madrid, 336. 
Recovers his liberty, 338. Challenged by Charles to ſingle ( 
combat, ib. Peace of Cambray, v. 34. Endeavours an ac- ( 
commodation between the pope and Henry, 37. Renews 
his friendſhip with Henry, 60. Concludes a truce with 
Charles, 91. Refuſes Henry's propoſal towards marriage 
with Mary of Guile, 112. Invaded by Charles and Hen: 
ry, 151. Equips an armament for a deſcent on England, 
155. Peace with Henry, 158. | 
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Francis, dauphin of France, is married to the young queen of 
Scotland, v. 416. Becomes king, and exaſperates Eliza- 


beth by aſſuming the title of king of England, vi. 19. 
Francis, father, is recommended by James II. to Cambridge 
for a degree, but refuſed, x. 180. 
Frederic, elector palatine, is married to Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of James I. vii. 140, Offered the crown of Bohemia, 
173. His misfortunes, 174. 181. 191. 214. 


French language, its prevalence in England aſter the conqueſt, 


i. 242. The uſe of, in law proceedings aboliſhed, iii. 
233. 
Frobiſber, fir M. cruizes againſt the Spaniards, vi. 31 r. 
Killed, 321. Attempts to diſcover a north-welt paſſage, 
vii. 73. 


Full, curate of Neuilly, his bold counſel to Richard I. ii. 146. 


G 


GAINSBOROW, battle of, viii. 222. 

Galileo, compariſon between, and lord Bacon, vii. 252. 

Gardiner, biſhop of Wincheſter, oppoſes the reformation, v. 
40. Foments a cruel perſecution of heretics, 121. Endca- 
vours to procure an impeachment of queen Catherine Far, 
for hereſy, 163. Oppoſes the ſteps toward reformation, 
188. Remonſtrates againſt religious innovations, 190. 
Committed to the Fleet, ib. Committed to the Tower, 
217. Deprived, and cloſely confined, ib. Releaſed by Mary, 
260. His generous aſliſtance to Peter Martyr, 263. Made 
chancellor, 268. His counſel concerning the Spaniſh 
match, ib, Debates on puniſhing heretics, 286. Procures 
Rogers to be burnt for hereſy, 291. Engages Bonner and 
others to perſecute the reformers, 292. Dies, 290. 

Gardening, and garden ſtuff, when introduced into England, 
v. I75. 

Garnet, a Jeſuit, engages in the gunpowder-plot, vii. 113. 
Executed, 117. Regarded in Spain as a martyr, ib. 

Garter, inititution of that order, vi. 180. 

Gavaſton, Piers, favourite of Edward II. his character and 
hiſtory, iii. 86—93. 

Cavellind, origin of, i. 216. In the Iriſh cuſtoms, how regu- 
lated, vii. 137. Is aboliſhed there, ib. 

Caule, their ancient manners, i. 23. Sec France. 

Gaunt, John of. See Lancaſter. 

, Mrs. ker cruel fate, x. 154 4 
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Geography, ſtrange inſtances of the ignorance of the Englifh 
in, at the time of Edward III. iii. 234. 

Gerard, and his followers, cruel treatment of, ii. xco, 

„Baltazar, aſſaſſinates the prince of Orange, vi. 229. 

„and Vowel, two royaliſts, executed for a conſpiracy 
againſt the protector, ix. 76. 

Germans, ancient, a character of, i. 44. Their government, 
34- 189. Their manners, 24. Flock over into Britain, 3g. 
Their religion, 46. Are the ſounders of the feudal law, 
and on what principles, ii. 227. The nature of their eſta- 

„ bliſhments, 228. | 

Germany, how divided under the feudal ſyſtem, i. 177. Free 
nature of the ſeveral ſtates in, 189. The Anglo-Saxon cri- 
minal law traced from, 2c5. Commencement of the re- 
formation in, v. 310. Succelles of Guitavus king of Swe- 
den there, viii. 3. Treaty of Weſtphalia, ix. 83. League 
of Augſburg, x. 192. 

Ghent, the treaty called the pacification of, vi. 189. Is taken 
by Lewis XIV. ix. 3<4- 

Gibſon, a preacher, curſes James VI. in his pulpit, vi. 240. 

Glamorgan, carl of, his commiſſion from Charles I. with re- 
gard to Ircland, viii. 289. Concludes a ſecret treaty with 
the council of Kilkenny, 15. Vindication of the king from 
the charge of authoriſing this ſecret treaty, 379. 

Glaſs, manufacture of, when brought into England, x. 237 

Glendour, Owen, his inſurrection in Wales, iii. 293. 

Glocaſter, when ſirſt erected into a biihopric, v. 97. 

„Robert, carl of, defeats Stephen, and takes him pri- 

ſoner, ii. 7. 

, earl of, conſederates againſt Henry III. ii. 296. Joins 

the royal party, 308. Dies, ib. 

„Gilbert, carl of, ſon to the former, joins Loiceſter, 

ii. 309, Takes Henry priſoner at the battle of Lewes, 416, 

Fined for violences committed on Bohun earl of Heretord, 

iii. 25. 

„ duke of, uncle to Richard II. his character, iii. 
236. Supplanted by Robert de Vere carl of Oxford, 246. 
His violent conduct, 2% — 2 8. Appealcd againſt in the 
houſe of peers, 261. Murdered, 269. His revcnuc; 
348. | 

= „Humphry, duke of, brother to Henry V. left regent 
of England, iii. 316. Fatal conſequences of his marri- 
age with the counteſs of Hainault, iv. 12. His dutchel> 
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tried for witchcraft, 45. Murdered, 46. His charae- 
ter, 10. 

Gaugler, Richard, duke of, brother to Edward IV. report» 
2 to have ſtabbed prince Edward, ſon of Henry VI. iv. 
112. Left regent of the kingdom, 127. His character 
and views, 128. Made protector, 121. His extraordinary 
behaviour in council, 133. Declares his brother illegiti - 
mate, 136. Procures Dr. Shaw to eſtabliſh this point in 
a lermon at St. Paul's, is, IIl ſucceſs of this ſcheme, 137. 
Accepts the crown as a popular tender, 38. Orders the 
murder of Edward V. and the duke of York, 16. Sce 
Richard III. me 

„duke of, youngeſt ſon of Charles I, his father's diſa 
courle to him before his execution, viii. 433. Sent abroad 
by Cromwel, 262. His death and character, ix. 182. 

G::i/rey of Boũillon, created king of Jeruſalem, ii. 5 

———, fir Edmonbury, murdered, x. 13. His death not 
to be accounted for, 15. Green, Berry, and Hill, tried 
and cxecuted for this murder, 30. E 

Corwin, carl, his hiſtory, i. 149—163. | 

Geodetun, fir Francis, his ſeat in parliament vacated on ac- 
count of outlawry, vii 102. Reſtored by the houle, iz, 
Diſputes on this occaſion, ib. | 

Gorges, ſir Ferdinando, returns from Dieppe with his ſhip, 
conttary to orders, vii. 263. a 

Goring, his variable conduct, viii, 117, 118. 174. 193. His let» 
ter to the king intercepted, 282. 

Go//iping, among women, a proclamation againſt, v. 176. 

Government, the feudal frame of. introduced by the Norman 
conqueſt, i. 237, Firſt beginnings of rhe popular frame 
of, in England, iii. 38. The will of the monarch never abſo- 
Jute, iv. 460 That of England, in the time of Elizabeth, 
compared with that of Turkey, vii. 37. Remarks on, 
with reference to the caſe of king Charles I. viii. 359. 

— —, eccleſiaſtical, a review of, during the reign of James 
I. vii, 224. 


— 


Gourdon, a Norman archer, wounds Richard I, ii. 170. 


His noble reply to Richard, is. His cruel fate, ib. 
Gonper, barony of, commotions excited among the barons, 
by the ſeizure of, from John de Mowbray, iii. 100. 
Cory carl of, tried and executed, vi. 219- 


Granville, fir John, his negotiations for reſtoring Charles II. 


ix. 140. 151. 155. 
D D 2 Gray, 
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Gray, the lady Elizabeth, her hiſtory, iv 92. Married to 
Edward IV. 93. Honours conferred on her family, 
94. Retires with her children into a ſanctuary, 130. 
Her marriage declared invalid by Gloceſter, 135. The 
princeſs Elizabeth marricd to Henry VII 174. Suppoſed 
to be privy to the inſurrection of Simnel, 177. Dies in 
conſinement, 179. 

„lady Jane, married to the lord Guildford Dudley, 
v. 249. Appointed to the ſucceſſion, 252, Her amiable 
character, 255. Unwilling to accept the offer of the 
crown, #6. troclaimed, 256. Deſerted by the council 
and people, 258. Returns to private life, d. Taken into 
cuſtody, 259. Sentence paſſed upon her, is. Executed, 
2-5. Her noble behaviour and dying declarations, 276. 

———, lady Catharine, committed to the Tower by Eliza- 
beth, where ſhe dies, vi. 5. 

Great Harry, the firſt ſhip of the royal navy, iv. 248. 

Greet language, how imported and cultivated in Europe, iv 248. 

Greenland, when diſcovered, vii. 242. 

Greenville, ſir R. c rcumſtances of his death, vi. 370. 

Gregory the Great, pope, ſpecimens of his talents in punning, 
i. 48. His intemperate zeal againſt paganiſm, ib. Sends 
Auguſtine into Britain, 49. His ſolution of caſes of con- 
ſcience, 51, His injunctions to Auguſtine, 52. 

VII. pope, his ambitious character, i. 250, Bis 
uſurpatious, 251. Prohibits the marriage of prieits, 253. 
Projects a confederacy againſt the Mahometans, 272. Set 
Cruſades. 

—— IX. pope, a character of his Decretals, ii. 337. 

Greſham, {ir T. builds the Royal Exchange, vii. 78, _ 

Griffin, ſecond ſon to Lewellyn prince of Walcs, his hiſtory, 


ii. 309. 

Giada, archbiſhop, is perſecuted in the Star- chamber ſor 
favouring the puritans, vi. 224. 

Gualo, the pope's legate, receives Henry III. s homage to the 
ſee of Rome, ii. 265. 

Guelf and Ghibbelin, riſe of theſe factions, i. 251, 

Guiana, See Kaleigh. 

Guienne, province of, mortgaged to William Rufus, i. 283. 
Edward I, deprived of, iii, 30 Ineffectual attempts of the 
Engliſh to recover, ib. Reſtored to Edward I. 59. Homage 
done for it by Edward II. 87, 

C-:inegate, battle of, iv. 272. 

CGuiſe, 
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iſe, duke of, takes Calais from the Engliſh, v. 267, Inſti- 
gates the claim of his nicce Mary of Scotland to the crown 
of England, vi. 18. Re and his family engrols all the 
authority of the French government, 36. Forms an alli- 
ance with Philip IT of Spain, 61. Aflaſſinated, 68. 

——, duke of, fon of the former, his character, vi. 161. 
Maſſacre of Paris, 175. Forms the famous catholic 
league, 182, Revives the league, 230. Is with his brother 
aſſaſlinated, 405%. 

—, Vary of, marrics James V. of Scotland, v. 112. 
Brought to- bed of the princeſs Mary, 137. Ber converſa- 
tion with Edward VI about his marriage with her 
daughter, 314 Appointed regent, 315. Gains the good- 
will of the Scots, is. The young queen Mary married to 
the dauphin, 316. Protects the Engliſh reformers, vi. 20. 
Aſſembles an army to ſuppreſs the proteſb ant riots, 25. Im- 
probable violence of cxpreſſion charged upon her, 27. 
Grants the Congregation a toleration, 24. Deprived of the 
regency by them, 3. Her death and character, 33. 

Guapozeder, when invented, iv. 249. 

1Gunporeder-plot, a hiſtory of, vii. 112. The conſpiracy diſ- 
covered, 113. The conſpirators puniſhed, 117. 

#G:/Favus, king of Sweden, his character and exploits, viii. 5. 
Killed at the battle of Lutzen, 6. 


H 


ZTABEAS Corpus act paſſed, x 43. The perſonal ſecurities 
aſtarded by this ſtatute, is. 

Ztainault, Jaqueline counteſs of, her character and that of her 
huſband the duke of Brabant, iv. 11. Enters into a pteci- 
pitate marriage with the duke of Gloceſter, x2. Fatal conſe- 
quences of this meaſure, ib. Her contract with Gloceſter 
arinulled, 14. | 

Tales, ſir J. refuſes to ſign the patent for the ſucceſſion of lady 
Jane Gray, v. 252. Impriioned, and kills himſelf, 261, 

——, fir E. proſecuted on the teſt act, x, 163. 

Halidoun- hill, battle of, iii. 137. 


-2.1/ifax, marquis of, his character, x. 102, Bis reception by 


James II 140. Choſen ſpeaker of the houle of peers on 
the king's flight, 213. 

Hambien, John, prevented from going to America, viii. 29. 
Tried for refuling to pay ſhip-money, 34. Conſequences 
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of this trial, 37. His ſentence cancelled, go, Impeacheg 

by the king, 164. Killed, 209. His character, 2 10. 

Hambden, John, grandſou of the former, enters into Mon- 
mouth's conſpiracy, x. 112. Tried and fined, 123. Joins 
in the invitation to the prince of Orange, 196. 

Hamilton, Patrick, burnt for hereſy, v. 124- 

, primate of Scotland condemns Mill the reformer to 

the flames, vi. 22. Extraordinary zeal of the people againtt 

this act of cruelty 23. | 

„mat quis of, {ent to treat with the Scots covenant- 

ers, viii. 48. Sent with a fleet and army againſt them, 

55. Created a duke, 268, His conduct with regard to 

Montroſe, jb. His li cerity in the King's cauſe, how ren- 

dered problematical, 269. Raiſes a Scots army in the 

king's favour, 332. Defcated and taken priſoner, 340. 

Tricd and executed, 462. 

, duke, becomes head of a party againſt Lauderdale, 
is. 36 5. | 

Hampton-court palace, built by Wolſey, iv. 4345. The con- 
ferences concerning Mary queen of Scots adjourned thither 
from York, vi. 120. Subjects diſputed in a conference of 
di vines there, vii. 95. 97. 

Hanſe-tocuns, the inhabitants of, encouraged to ſettle in 
England, v. 238. Their privileges taken away, 229. Diſ- 
putes between the merchants of, and Elizabeth, vii. 74. 

Hardicanute, ſon of Canute, his hiſtory, i. 152—155. 

Harfleur beſieged and taken by Henry V. iii. 320. | 

Harlem, its vigorous defence againſt the Spaniards, and its 
inhabitants maſſacred in revenge, vi. 186. | 

Harold, king of England, his life and reign, i. 163—18 5 
Battle of Haſtings, 186. Killed by an arrow, 187. 

Harold Hareſoot, fon of Canute, his hiſtory, i. 152— 1 £4. 

Harrington, character of his Oceana, ix. 172, His death, . 

Harriſon, colonel, conduQs Charles I. to London in order to 
his trial viii. 347. Appointed one of the king's judges, 
348. Detains Fairfax in prayer till the king 1s executed, 
356. Tried and executed, ix. 180. 

Harvey, Dr. diſcovers the circulation of the blood, ix. 172. 
His death, 173. 

Haſtings, battle of, 1. 186. 

., lord, extraordinary murder of, iv. 134. | 

, lady, refuſes to become empreſs of Muſcovy, vii. 73 

Hatton, 
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Ilallon, fir Ch. bis exhortation to Mary qucen of Scots; ty 
ſubmit to trial, vi. 251. Made chancellor, 283, 

Landes, I homas, burnt for hereſy, v. 294. 

Lavre de Grace, is delivered up to Elizabeth, vi. 6a, Sur- 
rendered, 70. 

Haxey, a member of parliament, anecdote of, iii. 354. 

Hayward. Sce Bacon, 

Hazelrig, ſir A, particulars concerning him, viii, 29. 164. ix. 
6, note, 111. His character, 144. 

Heyrgiſt and Horſa, account of, i. ;6—: 9. 

4.earietta, princeſs of France, married to Charles I. vii. 255. 
Her character, viii 8, I hreatcned with an impeach- 
ment, 173. Goes to Kolland, 1;6. Brings over a rein- 
forcement to the king, 210 Impeached, 240. Flies to 
France, 28 5. Her diſtreſſed ſituation there, ix. $5. 

Henry, youngeſt fon of William the conqucror, ſeizes Eng- 
land on the death of Rufus, his brother, ii. 6. 

I. grants a charter of liberties, ii. 7. Review of this 
charter, 9g. Severe treatment of his barons, 14. Dit- 
putes concerning inveſtitures, 17, Defeats Lewis king of 
France, 27, Review of his government, 31 His death 
and character, 44. Particulars of a charter given by ham, 

granting to London the privileges of a corporation, 36. 

———, ſon of the empreis Matilda, and grandfon of Henry 
I. born, ii. 34, His ſucceilion to the crown conticmed by 
Stephen, 54. His continental poſleſlions at his accethon, 


— Il. the firſt act of his government, ii 60, His ac- 
quilitions on the continent, bz, His wars in France, 64. 
Oppoſes the encroachments of the clergy, 66. Determines 
to check clerical uſurpations, 74. Conttitutions of Claren-+ 
don, 75. Inhibits ail appeals to the pope, 8 5. AN ac- 
commodatiou prevented by the inflexibility of Becker, 87. 
Aſſociutes his ſon Eenry with him in the regal dignity, 91. 
His perplexity on the murder of Becket, 97. Impoſcs 
a tax for the holy war, 10. Expedition to Ireland, 1b. 
Ireland ſubdued, 106. Receives abſolution for Becket's 
murder, 108. His preſent flouriſhing ſituation, 109. Eis 
ſons revolt, 111. Conſines his queen, 16, Appeals to the 
pope againſt his ſons, 112. Docs penance at Becket s 
tomb, 118, Exacts homage of William king of Scotland, 
35, Reforms the adminiſtration of juſtice, 123. + uniſhes 
the murdcrers of Becket, 124. His ſon Henry revolts 


again, 
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gan, 127. Bis grief tor his death, 128. Engages in a 
crulade, 130. War bet cen him and Philipof France, 131. 
Dies 124. His character, 136. Miſcellaneous tranſac- 
tions in his reign 13%, anners of his court, 1 His vigi- 
Jance in correcting diſorders 137. Inſtance of his reputa- 
tion for juſtice, 138. Commutes pcrſonal ſervice in war, 
139. Remits Dane, elt, 240. His iſtue, 16. See Toomeas 8 
Becket. 

Henry, eldeſt ſan of Fenry II. aſſociated with his father in 
the kingdom, ii. 91. His repartee to his father at his 
coronation, 110. Revolts againſt his father, 111. Re- 
conciled, 121. Dies, 128. 

— II. his acceſhon, ii. 265. Does homage to the pope, 
iz. Grants a new charter of libertics, 265. And arenewal 
of the great charter, 2-3. His conteſt with his brother 
Richard, 276. His charaQer, 1. His imprudent encuu- 
ragement of the Poictevins, 278, His plea for not obſet v- 
ing the great charter, 279. Marrics Eleanor daughter of 
thc count of tfrovence, 280. Bas bounties to her relations, 
ib, 281. Diſguſts among the people, 282. His remark 
on the wealth of the Londoners, 284. Threatened with 


289. Again threatened with excommunication, 6. his 
incapacity for quicting the diſcontents of the barons, 297. 
Bold remonitrances of his parliament 292. His farcaſticat 
reply to a deputation of prelates, 264. His diſputcs with 
Montfort earl of Leicclier, 205. His barons aflemble 
n parliament, dreſſed in armour, 297, The ſovereigu 
duthority veſted in a council of twenty-ſour barons, 298. 
11s proceedings againit this council, 307. Authoriſed by: 
parliament to reſume the , overnment, 76. Aflairs of Wales, 
-0%— 319. Facther diſputes with the barons, 311—3 12 
Pattie of Lewes, 16. Battle of Eveſham, 32 5. Conſe- 
QUENCES of this battle, 326. Dies, 330. Hits character, 
ib. Fis pity, 331. Lis children, 74. Laws enacted du- 
ing his reign, i State of commerce, 233. High intereſt 
of mo:cy, 334. Extortions upon the Jews, . Bad in- 
ternal police, 336. 

. (Sce Hereford and Lancgſer.] Remarks on lis 
title ro the crown, iii. 288. Infurrection in Wales, 292. 
Seizes Edinburgh, 244. Defcats and kills young Picrcy,” 
29-. Foments diviſions in France, 301. Parliamcntery 
truuſactions, ib, Attempts to adopt the Salic law, 40+. 
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His death, 306. His character, 16. His marriages aid 
children, 307. Annual expenſe of his houſchold, 308. 

State of commerce, ib. 
Henry V. eldeſt fon and ſucceſſor to Henry IV. the cauſe of 
his youthful extravagancies, iii. 308. His ſudden reforma- 
tion, 310. Cobham ſeized and executed, 3 13. His large 
demands on France, 317. Conſpirators executed, 319. 
Invades France, ib. Battle of Azincour, 32 1. Compared 
with thoſe of Crecy and Poitiers, ib. 323. Invades France 
again, 326. Marries the princefs Catharine, 332. Re- 
turns to England, ib. Dies, 336. His character, 76, 
Miſcellaneous tranſactions, 337. His ſcanty revenues, 

38. 

— VI. comes to the crown an infant, iv. 3. Crowned at 
Paris, 30. His character on arriving at manhood, 43. 
Married to Mlargaret of Anjou, 44. Normandy and Gui - 
enne hoſt, 5c. Pretenſions of the duke of York to the 
crown, 52. His title how defended, 62. How anſwered 
dy the partiſans of York, 63. Marches to oppoſe the 
duke of York, 67. His imbecility of mind increaſes, (g- 
Taken priſoner, 70. Reinſtated, 71. Reconciliation be- 
tween the two parties, 72. Taken priſoner, 74. The 
duke of York's right determined, 77. Retaken by queen 
Margaret, 79. Depoſed, 80. Reflections on this event, ib. 
Miſcellaneous trauſactions, 8 1. Impriſoned in the Tower, 
gl. Reſtored, 106. Again in the power of Edward, 

110. His death, 113. 
— VII. his acceſſion, iv. 162, His title to the crown, 163. 
His joytul reception, 167. His coronation, 168. His 
cautious entail of the crown, 170. Attainders of the York 
party, 171. Reflections on, 172. Tonnage and pound- 
age, 10. His choice of miniſters, 173. Married to Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Edward IV. 174. Birth of prince Ar- 
thur, 175. His government unpopular, 176. Revolt of 
Ireland under Sin nel, 178. Dcteats Simnel's general, 182. 
Eutertains Simnel as a ſculliou, ib. State of forcign af- 
faits, 184. Affairs of Britauny, 190— 199. H romiſes 
his parliament to claim the crown of France, 201. Car- 
Ties over an ariny, 202. Peace with France, 203. Per- 
kin Warbec s conſpiracy, 208—212. 225—228. Oppreſſes 
his people by arbitrary tines, 213. Carefles lawyers, and 
curbs his nobility, 16. Diſcontents in Ircland, 215. Poyn- 
wgs memorable ſtatute, ib. Inſurrection in Cornwal, 219. 
Execute: 
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Fxecutes the young carl of Warwie, 228. Reflections on 
this execution, 4. His excuſe for it, ib, Marries prince 
Arthur to Cutkerite of Arrugon, 230. The prince dies, 
16. Marries her to his iccond fon, Henry, 16. Marries 
his cldcit daughter Margarce to James IV. of Scotland, 
221. Hisremark on this connexion, 16. His preſent ſitu- 
ation, i5, His avaricc, and oppreſſion of his people by 
Empion and Dudley, 232. Their modes of extortion, 74. 
His ereat wealth, 2:4. Viſited by Philip king of Caſtile, 
235. His remorſe for his oppreilions, and his decds of 
atonement, 238. Yct continues his extortions, 16. His 
death and character. J. 229, More abſolute than any 
former king, 24c. The people's ſubmiſſion accounted for, 
il, His laws, and the memorable events of his reign, 
240—24%, Hove he loſt the honour of the diicovery of 
Amcrica, 247. Ihe nation rejoiced at his death, 2<o. 
Henry, ſecond fon of Henry VII. created prince of Wales, 
iv. 231. Marries Catherine of Arragon, his brother Ar- 
thur's widow, . | 
— VIII. the general ſatisfaction at his acceſFion, iv. 250. 
His perſonal qualifications, 56. His choice of miniſters, 
251. His taſte for gaicty and pleaſure, ib. Puniſhes the 


inſtruments of his father's oppreſlions, 252. Motives to 
the conſummation of his marriage with Catherine of Ar- 
ragon, 254. War with trance, 259. Wolley introduced 
to him, 267. The maxims inculcared by Wolſey, 0. In- 
vades France in perſon, 271. The emperor Maximilian 
ſet ves under him, and receives pay. ib. Defcats'the Scots 
at Floucen, 272. Peace with Scotland, is. Peace wich 
France, 279. His diſguſt againſt Francis I. 290. Forms 
pretenſions to the empire, 296. Viſited by the emperor, 
296. 314. Viſits Francis, 200. His delicacy towards him, 
ib. His return of Frencis's familiarity and confidence, 
201. Grand tournament, 20. Viſits the emperor, 402. 
Alliance againſt Francis, 302. Writes againſt Luther, 
311. Reccives the title of D-fender of the Faith from the 
Popes ib. War with France, . Operations againſt Scot- 
and, 317. Impoſes arbitrary taxes, 320. Levies grants 

be fore the ſtipulated time, 322. Alliance with Louiſe, 
regent of France, 331. L1.evies taxes without his parlia- 
ment, 33%. Diſcontents of the people, 16. Joins the holy 
acague, 329. Declares war againſt the emperor, 342. 
Hts ſcruples with regard to his marriage, v. 3. Becomes 
| enamoured 
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enamoured with Anne Poleyn, 6. Trial of his marriage, 
11. 14. 1. Diſgraces Wolſey, 12. Pardons him, 28. 
His inducements t to break off all connexions with Rome, 
20. Examination into the queſtion of marriage within 
aflinity, 26. Refuſes the pope's ſummons to appear at 
Rome, 27. Perſecutes his clergy, 30. The convocation 
acknowledges his ſupremacy, 14. The commons reject a 
bill to ſecure his right of wardſhips, &c. and his conduct 
thereupon, 31. His marriage with Anne Boleyn, 74. Act 
againſt all appeals to Rome, 7. His marriage? with Cathe- 
rine declared invalid, 35. Birch of the e princeſs Elizabeth, 
36. Accident which produced his final breach with the 
pope, 38. Declared ſupreme head of the church, 4 Was 
the molt abſolute prince in Europe, 43. His hatred te- 
ward the reformers accounted for, 74. His courtiers, how 
dilpoſed with regard to the reformation, ac. The holy 
maid of Kent, 56. Execution of biſhop Fiſher and hr J. 
More, 57, 48. Is deſirous of a reeonciliation with the 
Pope, 59. Excommunicated, Go, Death of Catherine 
of Arragon, and her dyin; letter to him, 6. Suppret- 
fion of tie monall-rics, 68. £2. Becomes jealous of queen 
Anne, 72. Enamourcd with lady Jane Seymour, 73. 
The queen's letter, 327. Trial of the queen, 75. Marrics 
the lady Jane Seymour, 79. Articles of faith” framed b 7 
con vocation, and corrected by him, 82. His ſh ill in con- 
ducting the alterations in religion, 73. Inſurre ions, 86, 
87. His nianifeſto againſt them, 89. Prince Edward 
bo: n, and the death of "the queen, co. Allows only ſingle 
copics of the bible to be chained in ſome churches, 02. 
Pillages the thrine of Thomas a Becket, and burns his 
bones, 96. Erects {ix new biſhoprics, 97. Ihe rage ex- 
preſſed againſt him by the court of Rome. 8. Obllinatcly 
attached to the doctrine of the ral — 102. Dit. 
a with Lamber:, i6 Bill of the fix articles. 106. 
The parliament grants the . of laws to his proclama- 
tions, 108. Grants a general poſleſſion of the bible, 111. 
Demands Anne of C.cves oi her father, 113. Sces her 
privately, and diſlikes her, i5 Marries her, 115. His 
dil zuit increaſes, 1. Complains to parirament | of the 
div rlity of religions, ib. Diſſolves the order of knights 

cf Malta, 116. Lady Catherine Howard, 118. Commits 
Cromwel to the Tower. 16. Cromwe!'s moving letter to 
tua, 70. Diyorced from Anne of Cleves, 119. Xarrige 
Cathcriue 
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Catherine Howard, 121. Perſecutes the reſormers, 4. 
The queen's diſſolute conduct, 127. The queen attainted, 
128. And executed, 130. Ireland erected into a king. 
dom, 332. Commiſſion to eſtabliſh a religion for the na- 
rion, 131. His Inſlitution of a Chriſtian Man, 132; and 
Erudition of a Chriſtian Man, ib. 144. Prohibits the lower 
elaſſes to read the icriptures, 133. Reviews and alters the 
maſs-book, ib. War with Scotland, 136. Death of James, 
138. Propoſes a marriage between prince Edward and 
rhe infant queen of Scotland, ib. Marries Catherine Par, 
145. His regal ſtyle ſettled, 148. Requires new loans, 149. 
Extorts 2 benevolence, ib. Burns Edinburgh, 150. Paſſcs 
over to France, 151. Grols flattery of parliament to him, 
156. His ſpeech on proroguing it, 157. His high en- 
comium on the duke of Suffolk, 159. The queen's tender 
care of him in his illneſs, 162. Orders her to be im- 
peached for hercſy, 163. Her prudent caution in evading 
this danger, 1b. Trial and execution of Surry, 166. Or- 
ders Norfolk for execution, 167. Dies, 168. His behu- 
viour at his death, ib. The ſucceſſien, how ſettled by his 
will, 44. His character, 169. Rigorous and — 5 
iiatutes againſt hereſy and treaſon, 171. His military 
laws, 172. Tonnage and poundage, 173. Commerce, 
174. Laws to reſtrain the decay of tillage, 178. His at- 
tention to the advancement of literature, 179. See Mei- 
Falls 

ry, prince of Wales, eldeſt ſon of James I. his death and 


Hen 
character. vii. 139. 

— U. of France, his character, v. 193. His conduct to- 
ward the proteſtant league, ib, Battle of St. Quintin, 
310. Calais taken, 311. Peace of Cateau Cambrefis, vi. 
16. Solicits the excommunication of Elizabeth, 18. Killed, 
19. 

—— III. of France, his character, and firſt views en his 
acceſhon, v. 181. Declares himſelt head of the catholic 
league, 182. Sends a ſplendid enbaſly to Elizabeth, c6. 
Declares war againſt the Hugonots, 230. Driven ſcom 
Paris, 15. Aſſaſſinated, $06. 

— IV. of France, his acceſſion, vi. 306. Reccives aid 
from Elizabeth, to oppoſe the catholic league, o-. Bat- 
Ae of Yvrce, ib, Reccives freſh aſſiſtance from Elizabeth, 
308. 310. Motives for changing his religion, 415, Re- 
22unces the proteſtant faith, ib. His new ſyſtem of poli- 
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cy for Europe, vii. 36. His paſlionate admiration of the 
picture of Elizabeth, 322. Aſſaſſinated, 135. 

Henry VI. emperor of Germany, his ignominious treats 
ment of Richard I. ii. 161. Richard's ſpirited behaviour, 
163. Conſents ro releaſe Richard, 165. Richard's nar- 
row eſcape, 165. 

Heptarchy, Saxon, eſtabliſhment of, i. 43. 

Herbert, attorney-general, impeached, viii. 174. 

Hereford, Humphrey de Bohun, carl of, confederates againſt 
Edward J. ii. 296. His quarrel with the king, iu. c2. 
Obtains a confirmation of the charters, 54.- Joins the 
confederacy againſt Gavaſton, gz. . 

, Henry, duke of, accuſes the duke of Norfolk, 1i:. 
264. Duel between them ſtopped by the king, 266. 

Baniſhed, ib. Succeeds his father in the dukedom of Lan- 
caſter, 267. See Lancaſter, and Henry IV. 

Hereſy, an act to apprehend the preachers of, iii. 282. Re- 
pealed, 16. The repeal ſuppreſſed by the clergy, ib. Law 
of the fix articles, v. 106. Commiſſion to extirpate it, 
v. 296. Poſſeſſion of heretical books rendered capital, 
297. Number of perſons burnt for, 6. 

——-—, perſons burnt for: W. Sautree, iii. 291. A Lollard, 
305, Bainham, v. 52. T. Bilney, 53. Lambert, 105. 
Four Dutch Anahaptiſts, ib. Dr. Barnes, Jerome, and 
Gerard, 122. Abel, Fetherſtone, and Powel, ib. P. 
Hamilton, 124. Anne Aſcue, N. Belenian, J. Laflels, 
and J. Adams, 162. Wiſhart, 195. Joan Bocher, and 
Van Paris, 218. Rogers, prebendary of St. Paul's, 291. 
Biſhop Hooper, 291. Sanders, 292. Taylor, ib. Arch- 
deacon Philpot, 16. Biſhops Ferrar, Ridley. and Latimer, 
233. Hunter, 294. T. Hawkes, ib. A woman at Guernſcy 
and her infant, ib. Archbiſhop Cranmer, 307. Mill, vi. 
22. Two Arians, vii. 224. A madman, 26. 

Hereti:s, old law for burning of, repealed, x. 239. 

Heringe, battle of, iv. 18. 

Hertford, marquis of, anccdotes of, viii. 193. Battle of 
Lanidown, 207. 

Hexham, battle of, iv. go. 

High commillion, origin of that court, vi. 225. Its great 
power aud arbitrary exertion of it, ib. Its powers ex- 
rended, 227. vii. 53. The commons remonſtrate againſt 
this court, 122.. One eſtabliſhed in Scotland, 162. Of- 
fences cognizable by this court, 220. Its authority mo- 

ros. x. E E derated, 
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derated, 220. Aboliſhed, viii. 51. 125. Revived, x, 
[9 be 

Fishlanters, and Iriſh, the ſame people, i. 285. 

Hugbhetays, firſt toll for repairing, iii. 232. Firſt genera! 
law for the repair of, by periſh duty, v. 323. 

WHiffourians, monkiſh, a character of, i. 44. 

t-i//ory, ancient, cauſes of its uncertainty, i. 2r. 36. 

Tia, his philoſophy and politics, ix. 172. His death, 7, 

Ilollund. See Netherlands and United Provinces. 

{{s!!ing fred, curious extracts from, v. 323. 33c: 

Hollis. See Finch, His ſentence, vii. 320. Impeached by 
th: king, viii. 164. Propoſes the declaring the generals 
of the parliamentary army traitors, 242. Made a lord by 
Charles II. ix. 175. Agrees to favour the intrigues of 
France, but refuſes to accept a bribe, ix. 381, 

Hey Lend, See Cruſades. 

Hum: don, battle of, iii. 294. 

Homilies, twelve, publiſhed v. 190. Gardiner's objeQions 
to them, 191. Slaviſh principles inculcated by, vii. 65. 
#Toper, biſhop, impriſoned, v. 271: Burnt, 292. His ſcru- 
ples at conſecration, and the compromiſe he obtained, 

VI. 120. 

Tops, the planting of, increafed under James I. vii. 242. 

Jloru- ca Ne, battle of, viii. 222. 

Lor ſes forbid to be exported by Henry VII. iv. 244. 

Hiſpitality, cauſes and effects of the ce ay ot, vii. 82. 

Heotham, fir J. is by the commons made governor of Hull, 
viii. 174. Refuſes the king admittauce, 183. Executed, 
222. 

Iloſſpur. See Piercy. 

Hortard, fir Edw. ravages the coaſt of France, 269. Killed, is, 
His idea of naval courage, ib. note. 

„lady Catherine Sce Hey VIII. 

— . lady Frances, See Cerre, Ffſex, Overbury. Dies 
in obſcurity, vii. 152. 

, | rd, his evidence againſt lord Ruſſel, Alg. Sid- 
ney, and Hambden, x. 116. 122. 125. 

Hubert, is executed for the murder of Darnley, vi. 122. 

—— — de Burgh, chief juſticiary, his character, ii. 2 
His removal from the miniſtry, and ſubſequent vici!i- 
tuces, 10. 

#7udibras, the event on which that poem was founded, ix. 
230+ Character of that periormance, x. 244. 
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Hudſon's Bay company, its charter when granted, x. 24”. 

Hugonots, or French proteſtants. See Conde, Cue, &c.— 
Battle of Dreux, vi. 63. Of St. Deunis, 160. A ſcheme 
for ſcizing Conde and Coligni, ib. Battle of Jarnac, 10. 
Of Moncontour, 162. Queen of Navarre p« tuned, 176. 
Maſlacre of Paris, ib. Take arms again, 18. . Catholic 
league, 182. War declared againſt them again, 220. 
Aſliſted by Elizabeth, 305. Siege of Rochelle, vii. 263. 
zog. Atoleration continued to them, il. Revocation of 
the edit of Nantz, x. 161. 

]/uater, an apprentice, burnt for hereſy, v. 293. 

{Tuſbaudry, remarks on the regulatious to promote it, cnacted 
by Heury VII. iv. 246. | 

21%, John, burnt ſor hereſy, iii. 338. 

Hyde, ſir Edward. See Clarendin. 


J. MAC taken from the Spantards, ix. 02. 

Vannes J. of England, examination into his pretenſions to the 
crown, vii. 87, His profuſe diſtribution of titles, 89, His 
partiality to his counu ymen, 15. A conſpiracy, 93 Why 
averſe to the puritans, 1. Summons a parliament, 98. 
Caſe of fir Francis Goodwin, 1c2. His miſtaken notions 
ol government and prerogative, 105, Public-ſpirited at- 
t:mpts of the commons, 107. Deſirous of an union be- 
tween the two kingdoms, ib. Why ignorant of foreign 
politics, 111. Penal laws againil papiſts, 112. Gun- 
powder conſpiracy, J. His ſpeech to parliament on this 
occaſion, 118. His religious ſentiments, 119. Remarks 
on his ſpeech in favour of the union, 121, Cauſes of the 
poverty of the crown, 126. How induced to arbitrary 
exertions of his prerogative, 128. A ſpirit. among the 
commons for reforming the conſtitution, 130. Owns 
proclamations not to be equal to laws, 131. Founds a 
college at Chelſea, 228. Plan for civilizing Ireland, 136. 
Marries the princeſs Elizabeth to the clector palatine, 
140. Rapid promotion of Carre, ib. 146. Raiſes money 
by the ſale of titles, 147. His indiſcretion in political 
converſation, 150. George Villiers, 151. Orders a ſtrict 
inquiry into the affair of Overbury, 152. Pardons * omer- 
ſet and his lady, 153. His conduct extenuated, ib, Creates 
Villiers duke of Buckingham and lord high admiral, 1 54. 
His motives for delivering up the cautionary towns, 155. 
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Eccleſiaſtical affairs of Scotland, 157-164, Allow 

ports and exerciſes on Sunday, 164. Executes Raleigh, 
170. His reply to the repreſentation of grievances, 178. 
Fall of Bacon, 179. Redreſles grievances, 181. The 
commons remonſtrate againſt the Spaniſh match, 182. 
Reproves them, 183. They repeat their remonſtrance is, 
"Tears the proteſtation ont of the journals, 185. Remarks 
of both parties on theſe diſputes, 187. His want of ſpirit 
ridiculed abroad, 191. His efforts to conclude the Spaniſh 
match, 192. Tranſactions with regard to it, 196—206, 
War with Spain, 208. Sends forces to aſliſt the Dutch, 
213. Dies, 216. His character, ib. Character of his 
queen, 217. The number of peers created by him, 218. 
Revicw of manners, 228. His liberality, 223. His atten- 
tion to the navy, 239. His averſion to tobacco, 245. His 
character as a writer, 253. His reaſon for expelling 
Matthews from the houſe of commons, 434. His notions 
of regal power, 338. Inquiry into his conduct in the cafe 
of Ralcigh, 340. Remarks on his adminiſtration, 447. 
The general notions of the Engliſh government at this 
time, 351. Advantages derived from his peaceable diſ- 
polition, 355 

James II. his acceſſion and firſt profeſſions, x. 137. Goes 
publicly to maſs, 139. Sends an agent to the pope, 44, 
His reception of the excluſtoniſts, 140. His ſpeech to 
parliament, 142. Monmouth's rebellion, 147. His undiſ- 
guiſed and peremptory language to parliament, 158. His 
imprudence with reſpect to religion, 161. Diſpenſing 
power, 163. Brings four popiſh lords into the council, 
167. His violent meaſures for eſtabliſhing popery in Ire- 
land, 158. Declaration of indulgence, 173. Solemn em- 
baſſy to Rome, 177. Four catholic biſhops conſecrated, 
178. Conteſt with Magdalen-college, 181. 188. Com- 
mits ſix biſhops, with the primate, to the Tower, 184. 
Birth of the prince of Wales, 188. His army and navy 
mutiny, 201. Retracts his meaſures, 203. The prince of 
Orange lands, 205. Nis chief officers and ſoldiery deſert 
him, 2c7. Deſerted by prince George and the princeſs 
Anne, 208. His conſternation, ib. Iſſues writs for a new 
parliament, 209, Flies, 212. Seized, and brought back 
to London, 214. Embarks for France, 215, His charac- 
ter, 216. 
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James J. of Scotland taken priſoner by Henry IV. in. 300, 
Murdered, iv. 8. 

— — II. of Scotland, his conduct, iv. 8. How killed, ib. 

—— II. of Scotland, his character, iv. 18;. Murdered, 
202. 

—— IV. of Scotland, receives Perkins Warbec, iv. 218. 
Marries Margaret, eldeſt daughter of Henry VII. 231. De- 
ſeated, and killed, 276. 

V. of Scotland, refuſes to concur with his uncle Henry 
VIII. in ſhaking off the yoke of Rome, v. 45. Perſuaded 
by Henry to join him in his religious innovations, 126. 
Diſaffection of his nobility, 136. Battle of Solway, 137. 
His death and character, 138. 

—— , prince, ſon of Mary qucen of Scotland and lord Darn- 
ley, born, vi. 87. His mother forced to refgn the crown, 
108. See the next article. 

VI. of Scotland, crowned, an infant, vi. 1e8. His party 
openly eſpouſcd by Elizabeth, 174. 180. Seized by an. 
allociation ot the nobility, 212. Receives an embally 
trom Elizabeth, 212. Makes his eſcape, 218. Writes a 
copy of verics in praiſe of fir P. Sidney, 237. Leagues 
with Elizabeth, 230. Licentiouſneſs of his clergy 240. 
Remonitrates again the execution of his mother, 275. 
His bchaviour on this event, 277. Negotiates to eniure 
his ſucceſſion to England vii. 25. Appointed heir to the 
Engliſh crown, 47. See James I. of England, 

Jarnuc, battle ol, vi. 160. 

Zn Baſuite, of Charles I. an inquiry into its authenticity, 
viii. 363. A character of the work. 364. 

Feferies, lord chief juſtice, procures the conviction of A. 
Sidney, x. 123. His cruelty 153. Made chancellor and 
a peer, 156. Declines in favour, 180. Killed, 213. 

J / ſen, colonel, makes à motion in parliament for giving 
Cromwel the title of king. ix. 104. 

Jerome Prague burnt for hercſy 11 338. 

Jeruſalem. conquered by the Arabs, i. 272. By the Turks, 
ib, Taken by the cruſaders, ii 5. 

Jeſuits, motives of the eſtabliſhment of that order, vi. 202. 
Character of, . Campion executed, 205. Five executed, 
Xx. 46. | 

Yeres, a character of them, ii. 14;, How they came to 

practiſe uſury, 16. Maſlacres of, 144. 311. Oppreſſions 
againſt, 257. 334+ iii. 7. 

EE 3 Jaages, 
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Imayes, when they began to be worſhipped, i. 75. 

Impriſonment, arbitrarily inflicted by ofticers of ſtate during 
the reign of queen Elizabeth, vii. 54. 62. 

Incident in Scotland, account of, an its effects, viii 141. 

dnileſures, obſervations on the law of Henty VII. againſt, iv. 
246. An inſurrection for the deſtruction of, vii. 124. 

nde pcudents, riſe and cluratter of that party, viii. 247. 
Adopt republican principles, 249. Reduce the parhament 


under ſubjection to the army, 320. Obtain the entire 
command of the parliament, 344. 


Indulgence, declarations of, ix. 207. 286. 311. x. 172. 184. 

Indulgences, why the ſale of them promoted, iv. 309. The 
produce from, how applied 16 Sce Luther. Not pro— 
du*tive of a total diſſolution of morality, 359. A large 
cargo of, taken, vi. 311. 

Innecent III. pope, his chara er, and ſtate of the papacy. ii. 
18+. His conduct on a double election to the ſee of Can- 
terbury, 191. His my#erious preſent to John, 192. Lays 
the kingdom under an interdict, 194. Excommunicates 
John, 198. Offers John's kingdom to Philip of France, 
200, His private in{trutions to Pandolf, his legate to 
Philip, 201. Annuls the great charter by a bull, 220 

Intereſt of money, when firſt egulated by law. v. 179. Declarcd 
illegal, 243. The rates of, how limited in the time of 
Elizabeth, vii. 78. In the reign of James I. 232. 

Tnveſtitures, diſputes concerning, i. 249. ii. 18. Artifices of the 
popes, to annex the * 1 of to the papacy, 191. 

Foan D Arc, commonly called the Maid of Orleans, her hiſ- 
tory previous to her public actions, iv. 19. Her ſubſe- 
quent hiſtory, 20—;o Review of her conduct, 31. Tried 
for ſorcery, 32. Condemned, 33. Burnt, 34. 

Jobn, fourth ſon of Henry II. his father's kind intentions in 
his favour, ii. 109. His father's grief on finding him a 
party in his brother E. ichard's revolt, 134. Bounty of 
Richard J. to him, ii 142. Claims the kingdom of Eng- 
land, as heir to his brother, whom he reported to be dead, 
163. Openly acknowledges his alliance with Philip, ib. 
His treachery to Philip, 168. His acceſſion, 196. His 
nobles refuſe to attend him to France, 178. But are inti- 
midated, 179. Violates his engagements to Philip, ib. 
Takes young Arthur, duke of Britanny, priſoner, 181. 
His conference with Arthur, 13. Kills him, ib. Gene- 
rally deteſted tor this cruel act, 182. Sentenced to ſor- 
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fecit all his royalties in France, 183. Reſigns himſelf to 

2 {tupid inactivity, 184. Normandy loſt, 187. Oppreſſes 
his barons, ib. Remarks on his behaviour, 188. His 
rage ou the pope's appointing Langton to the primacy, 
193. The kingdom interdicted, and the immediate con- 
ſequences of it, ib. His retaliation, 195. Cruel treat- 
ment of William de Braouſe's wite and fon, 197. Ex- 
communicated, 1. Deſerted by his biſhops and nobility, 

199. His ſubjects abſolved for their allegiance, ib. His 
kingdom offered by the pope to Philip of France, 200. 
Reſigns his kingdom to the pope, 201. His mean ho- 
mage to Pandolt, ib. His cruel reſentment to Peter of 
Pomfret, 203. His abject ſubmiſſions to Langton, 205. 
The interdict taken off, 206. His barons confederate, 208. 
Appeals to the pope againſt them, 212. Signs the great 
charter, 213. Makes farther conceſſions, 217, Receives 
forces from abroad, with the pope's bull againit the great 
charter, 220. The barons offer the kingdom to Lewis 
of France, 222. Is defeated by the French ſoldiers, 76. 
Dies, 224. His character, ib. His children, 225. Granted 
the tirit charter to London, 226. His cruel extortion of 
money trom a rich Jew, 435. 

John, king ot France, defeated and taken priſoner at Poics . 
tiers, iti. 198. Nobly treated by Edward, 199. Car- 
ried to Loudon, 200. Recovers his liberty, 207. Re» 
turns to England, and dies, 209. 

——, don, of Auſtria, projects a marriage with Mary 
of Scots, vi. 189. Poiſoned, as ſuppoſed, by Philip, 191. 

Job of Gaunt. See Lancaſter. 

Jonſen compared with Shakeſpeare, vii. 250. 

June, Inigo, is proſecuted by the parliament for aſſiſting in 
rebuilding the cathedral of St. Paul, ix. 167. 

Feurnals of the houſe of commens, when they firit began to be 
regulariy kept, vil. 124. 

Joyce, cornet, ſeizes Charles I. viii. 307. 

Ireland, an expedition againſt, by Henry II. ii. 100. State of, 

at that time, 101. Granted to Henry II. by the pope, 103. 

See Dermot, $trongboew, and Fitz-Stephens. Improper conduct 

of the Englith with regard to, 106. Grievouſly oppreſſed 

by them, iii. 98. Annual expenſe ef, to England, in the 
reign of Henry V. 340. Revolts under the pretenſions 
of Simnel, iv. 178. Poynings ſent to reduce the mal- 
contents, 215. His memorable ſtatute, ib. Ineſfectual 
attempts upon, by Warbec, 217, Erected into a — 
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dom, v. 242. Imperfect dominion of England over, vi. 
. Crucl treatment of the natives, i5, Hiſtory of Shan 
Oneal, 6. Account of the ear] of Thomond, 7. Ty- 
rone's rchellion, 8-45. The civilization of, undertaken 
by James I. vii. 136. Brebon law, ib. - Gavelkind 
and taniſtry, 137. Theſe cuſtoms aboliſhed, and the 
Engliſh laws introduced, 106. Colonies planted in Ulſter, 
153. The plan of civilization confirmed by Charles I. 
Vii. 132. Pur itanical opinions and popular pretenſions of 
the Engliſh proteſtants there, 133. A conſpiracy to ex- 
pcl the Engliſh, 135. Maſſacre of the Eugliſh in Ulſter, 
&c. 138. 141. The rebels deteated, 220. Diſtreſſed Nate 
of the kingdom, 2:0. Glamorgan's treaty. 289. A ncw 
rebellion, ix. o. Cromwel choſen lord licutenant, 12. 
His rapid ſucceſſes, ib. Reduced by Ircton, 48. View ot 
the adminiſtration there, under the proteRorate, 103. 
The native Iriſh confined to Connaught, 258. Court of 
claims, 259. An intended inſurrection ſuppreſſed, 260. 
The cattle of, prohibited from being imported into Eng- 
land, . Violent meaſures of king James in favour of po- 
Perys x. 168. the offices of government filled with catho- 
Ics, 177. 

Treland, father, executed for the popiſh plot, x. 28. 

Treten, ſon- in- law to O. Cromwel, his charactcr, viii. 22 c. 
ix. 48. His ſpecch againſt farther treaty with the king, 
viii. 328. His cruelty on taking Colcheſter, 342. Ap- 
pointed one of the judges to try the king, 448. Lett 
commander in chief in Ireland, ix. 31. His ſucceſſes there, 
48. Dies of the plague, . 

Jſ:bella, wiie of king John, her hiſtory, it. 177. 281. Hen- 
ry 1!I.'s bounty to her children, 281. They are baniſhed, 
299. 


„ wife of Edward II. her character, iii. 87. Her in- 
timacy with Mortimer, 10-. Engages in a conſpiracy 
againſt the king, ib. Lands with an army, 108. Joined 
by the barons. 76. Her declaration, 109. Calls a parlia- 
ment, which depoſes Edward, 110. Is confined, 120. 

Jialy, its defenceleſs ſtate when invaded by Charles VIII. of 
France, iv. 215. Italian politics at that period, 216. State 
of, at the acceſſion of Henry VIII. 254. The powers of, 
confederate againſt Francis I. of France, 32 3. The French 
driven out of, 327. Character of the writers of, on the 
zcvival of learning, vii. 248. 
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Judges, itinerant, why firſt appointed, ii. 247. Their anſwer 
to the queſtion reſpeCling attainders, v. 109. Patents given 
them during good behaviour, viii. 126. ; a diſplaced by 
James II. x. 166. 

Jug ment of God, in the Anglo-Saxon law, what, i, 212. 

Julius III. pope, his joy at the return of England to its obe- 
dience to the churcn of Rome, v. 282. 

Juries, origin of the appointment of, i. 99, 

Furers puniſhed by fine end impriſonment for finding a verdict 
contrary to the direction of the judges, vii. 57. 

Jury, a liſt of the puritanical names of, at the time of the 
commonwealth, ix. 69, note. 

Juſtice of peace, the firſt inſtitution of that office, iii. 79. 

Juſlictary, chief, that office when aboliſhed, iii. 79. 

Jutes, where they ſettled in Britain, i. 39, nate. 

Juxon, made bp. of London and treaſurer, viii. 22. Reſigns, 
103. Attends Charles I. at his execution, 354. 
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KENT, hiftory of the Saxon kingdom of, i. 44. 

., earl of, brother to Edward II. engages in a conſpiracy 
againſt him, iii. 108. Executed, 129. 

Kildare, deputy of Ireland, dies in priſon, v. 44. His ſon, 
with five uncles, executed, 76. 

Kilkenny, council of, a ceſſation agreed with, viii. 231. Gla- 
morgan's treaty, 289. Engages to aſſiſt the king, ix. 8. 

Kilſyth, battle of, viii, 286. 

Kimbo.ton lord, takes part with the commons againſt Charles I. 
viii. 160. Impeached by the king, 164. 

Kirg of England, view of his power as a feudal prince, ii, 
233. Naturally favoured by th: common people, 236. 
Heard cauſes perſonally in their court, 245. All who act 
under the authority of him for the time being, indemnified 
from future attainder, iv. 214+ Obſervations on this Jaw, 

i*, Extent of his power at the time of Henry VII. 240. 

Firke, colonel, his ſavage cruelty, x. 152. 

Kirkpatrick, the creſt and motto of that family, iii. 76. 

Knights, how formerly diſtinguiſhed in battle, ii. 173. 

Kniz hts of tires, firſt appointed, ii. 298. 

Knox, John, the Scots reformer, remarks on his account of 
the murder of Beaton, v. 196, ute. Arrives in Scotland 
from Geneva, vi, 25. Inſpires the people with zeal againſt 
popery, 25. Becomes chief director of the Cyngregation of 
the Lird, 28. Inſtigates the people and preachers ro inſult 
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queen Mary, 44. His inſolent ſpeeches to Mary on her 
kind overtures to him, 45. Defends the outrages committed 
in the queen's chapel, 48, Inſults Darnley on his marriage 
with Mary, 77. 
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LABCUR, the price of, attempted to be reduced by parlia- 
me3t, iii. 231, And commodities, rema ks on the com- 
parative prices of, at the time of Henry VII. and now, 
w. 245. 

Lambert, controverts the real preſence, v 103. Henry VIII,'s 
diſputation with him, 16. Is burnt, 105. 

, 1s diſappomnted of the licuterancy of Ireland, by the 
intrigues of Cromwel, ix. 12. Battle of Worceſter, 39. 
Cron.wel appointed protector by his means, 71, Oppoies 
the motion for giving Cromwel the title of king, 105. 
Engages in the cabal of Wallingford-hou'e, 127, Sup- 
preſles an inſurrection of royaliſts, 133. Expels the par- 
Jiamen', 134, Committed to the Tower, 143. Etcaper, 
154. Taken, ib, Tried, 202, Reprieved, and confined 
in Guernlty, 205. ; | 

Lancefter, Thomas, earl of, his character, opulence, and 
power, iii. 88. Heads a confederacy of barons againſt 
Gavaſt on, ib. Raiſes an army againit the king, 92. Puts 
Gavaſton to death, 93. Combines againſt the Deſpenſers, 
100. Oppoles the king with an army, 103. Is defeated 
and exccut:'d, ib, His character, 104. 

» John of Gaunt duke of, fon to Edward III. his 

great author.ty during the minority of Richard II. iii. 238. 

His pret:nfions to the crown of Caſtile, 16. 246. His 

palace buinr by the rabble, 242. Succeeded by his ſon the 

duke of Hereford, 266. See Hereford, 

„ Henry duke of, his character, iii. 266, Executes 
ſome of Richard II.*s n. iniſters, 269. Piccures his depo- 
ſition, 27 5. His challenge of the crown, 16, Reflections 
on his pretenſions, ib. See Henry IV. 

Langhorne, his trial for the popiſh plot, x. 47. 

Lang ſide, battle of, vi. 110, 

Largten, cardinal, appointed archbiſhop of Canterbury, ii, 
192. Rejects king John's propoſals towards an accommo- 
dation, 199. Receives the king's ſubmiſſions, 205, His 
character, 208. Is cited to Rome, and ſuſpended, ib. See 
barons, 

Larſdiwwn, battle of, viii. 207, 
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Latimer, biſhop, reſigns his biſhopric and is impriſoned, v. 


107. Again impiiſoned, 261, Burnt, 293. 

Laud, biſhop of London, his character, viii. 9. Introduces 
new Ceremonies, &c. 10. 14. Offered a cardinal's hat, 10. 
His behaviour in conſecrating a church, 11, Exalts the 
regal authority, 14. Made archbiſhop of Canterbury, 22. 
Imprached, 81, Tried, 263, And executed, 265, Re- 
troſpect of his conduct and charaQter, 16. 266. 

Lauderdale. duke of, his advice concerning Scotland, ix. 187. 
189. Obſtructs th: union, 269. Is one of the cabal mi- 
niſtry, 270. His charaQer, 271. His being employed, 
voted a grievance, 318. His violent adminiſtration in Scots 
land, 364. Hs private conduct, 365. Nis death, x, 129. 

Lau, the firſt written code of, in En gland, i. 52. 

——, the ſtudy of, anciently confines to the clergy, ii. 246, 

— , Civil, the early recep:ion and ſtudy of, in our univerſi- 
ties, iv. 155. Motives tor its reception, ib. Why not the 
municipal law of Enęlend, 156, 

, the common, firit riſe of, 1. 101. 

——, Criminal, among the Anglo-Saxons, i. 205. 

———, feudal, origin of, ii, 227. Its introduction to England, 
233. a 

Laos and proclamations, difference of, vii. 131. 

L.ague, catholic, hiſtory of, vi. 182. 230. 307. 221. 

—— and covenant, fo'emn, framed at Edinburgh, viii. 
226. Received by the Englih parliament, 227. Re- 
neunced by the Scots parizament, ix. 191, Burnt by the 
hangman, 194. 

Learning, decline of, iv. 154. Its loweſt point of depreſſion, 
ib. Gladual recovery &, i5, Circumſtances which tended 
to the revival of, 248. State of, in Elizabeth's reipn, vii. 
84. Remarks on the ſtate of, in Greece, 247, Revival 
of, in Europe, 243, In England, 76. 

Legatine court, ereQed by cardinel Welſey, iv. 294. 

Lezitimacy of birth, See Baftard-, 

L-icefter, taken by Charles 1, viii. 279. Retaken, 280. 

„Simon de Montterd, earl of, his hiſtory, ii. 295. 

His diſputes with Henry III. is, Enters into a confederacy 

with the barons, 296. 308. Leagues with L-we'lyn prince 

of Wales, 309. Levies war en the king. 310. Hts mef- 
ſage to the king how anſwered, bt a Defeats Henry ar 

Lewes, an} t kes him priſoner, 316. His imperious be- 

haviour, 313, Ruins trad?, and encourages pirzey, 310. 

Mer zend 
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Menaced with excommunication, 320. Appoints member; 
to be ſent by the boroughs to parliament, 321. Reflections 
on this event, id. His treatment of prince Edward, 32:, 
Defeated and killed at Eveſham, 32 5. His character and 
conduct, 326. 

Leiceſter, Dudley earl of, propoſed as a huſtand to Mary 
queen of Scots, vi. 72. His character, 16. SuſpeQed of 
murdering his wife, to make way for his expectations of 
obtaining Elizabeth, ib. Declines the propoſal of Mary, 
73. His marriage diſcovered to the queen, 206, Forms 
an aſſociation for the protection of the queen, 222. Com- 
mands the forces ſent to the United Provinces, 234. Ad- 
viſes the poiſoning of qucen Mary, 248. His conduct 
complained of in Holland, 281. Dies, 30g, His magni- 
ficent manner of living, vii. 80. 

Leighton, is ſeverely ſentenced in the ſtar- chamber, viii, 18. 

btains damages, 39. 

Leip/ic, battle of, viii, 6, 

Lenox, Matthew Stuart earl of, patroniſes the proteſtant in- 
tereſt in Scotland, v. 147. Marries Henry VIII.'s niece, 
151. Implores juſtice for the murder of his ſon, vi. 93. 
121, Claims the regency, 109, Choſen governor of Scot- 
land, 145. Pur to death, 174. 

— , count d'Aubigney created carl of, vi. 199. Cauſes 
Morton to be tried and executed, ib. The kindneſs of James 
to his family, 213. 

Lentha', choſen ſpeaker of the long parliament, viii, 77. His 
anſwer to the king's inquiry after the five members, 166. 
Deſires protection from the army, 318. Reinſtated, 319. 
Choſen tpeaker under the proteQorate, ix. 78, Reſumes 
his place at the reſtoration of the long parliament, 129. 
Prevented from going to parliament by Lambert, who puts 
an end to it, 134. Continues ſpeaker at its ſecond reſtora- 
tion, 1473» 

Leo X. pope, his character, iv, 263. His motives to the ſale 
of indulgences, 308. Beſtows the title of Defender of the 
Faith on Henry VIII. 311. Dies, 314. 

Lejley, Norman, his. gallantry, v. 154. 

——-, biſhop of Roſs, his conguct az one of Mary queen of 
Scots“ commiſſioners, vi. 116. 121. 123. 148. Engages in 
Norfolk's conſpiracy, 169. Impriſoned, 171. 

——, David, defeats Montroſe, viii, 285, Commands the 
Scots army againſt Cromwe}, ix. 32. Deſeated by him, 34. 

Le vellers. 
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Lovellers, their plan for government, ix. 3. 

Leven, Leſley earl of, marches with a Scots army againft 
Charles I. viii. 228, Joins Fairfax, 238. Battle of Mar- 
ſton-moor, 241. Takes Newcaftle, 244, Reduces Car- 
lice, 284. The king puts himſelf into the hands of his 
army, 291. Surrenders the king, 300. 

Lewellyn, prince of Wales, applies to Henry III. for protection 
againſt his rebellious ſon Griffin, ii. 309. 

— ſon to Griffin, ſucceeds his grandfather, ii. 309. In- 
vades England, i5, Subdued by Edward Is iii. 11. Defeat- 
ed and killed by Mortimer, 12. 

Lewes, battle of, ii. 316, The Miſe of, 318. 

Lewis the Groſs, king of France, defeated by Henry I, ii. 
27. Was the firſt eſtabliſher of corporations, and with 
what view, 242. 

—— VII. king of France, conference between him and Henry 
II. in relation to Becket, ji. 90. Exhorts the pope to ex- 
communicate Henry, 98. His fraudulent behaviour, 115. 
121. Makes a pilgrimage to Becket's ſhrine, 126. 

———, eldeſt ſon of Philip of France, married to Blanche, 
niece of John king of England, ii. 177. The barons of 
England offer him the kingdom, 222, - His tranſactions in 
England, 223. 268—270. 275. 

w— IX, of France, his character, ii. 303. 329. His 
conduct towards the Engliſh, 303. Engages prince Edward 
in a cruſsde, 329. Dies at Tunis, 16. 

— XI. king of France, his character, and ambitious 
viewe, iv. 96. Leagues with Warwie and queen Margaret, 
102. Buys peace of Edward IV. 117. Tranſactions 
between them, 16. 118, Ranſoms queen Margaret, 119. 
Reflections on his conduct toward the duke of Burgundy, 
120. 

—— XII. of France, ſubdues Milan, iv. 229. Ovtwitted 
by Ferdinand of Spain, 255. Excommunicated by Leo X. 
266. Concludes a treaty with Henry VIII. 278. Marries 
Henry's ſiſter, and dies quickly after, 280. 

XIV. ſucceeds to the crown an infant, ix. 85, Treaty 

of the Perenees, 136. Joins the Dutch in the war with Eng- 

land, 226. His perſon and character, 244. His rapid 
conqueſts in the Low Countries, 246. 295. His haughty 
behaviour to the courts of Europe, ib. x. 1349. Triple al- 
liance, ix. 250, His demands from the Dutch, 299, Treats 
with Charles II. to reſtore popery, 331. Serves as a vo- 

VOL, X, Fr lunteer 
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lupteer under Conde, 333. His reception of Fevetſham 
ſent with terms of peace, 351, Treaty at Nimeguen, 358. 
Revokes the edict of Nantz, x. 161, A league formed 
azainſt him, 192. Informs James of the prince of Orange's 
ſchemes, 199, Receives James kindly on his abdication, 
216, His great regard tor literature, 240. 

Liberty, civil, the revival of arts favourable to, iv. 158. 
The barons ſenſible of this, 216. ne. A regular plan 
formed by the commons for the eſtabliſhment of, vii, 
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Lidiogion, Maitland of, ſent by the Congregation of the Lerd, 
to requeſt aſſiſtance of Elizabeth, vi. 31. 36. Made (c- 
cretary of ſtate, 42. Enters into a confederacy to protect 
prince James, 102. Aſſiſts at the conferences concerning 
Mary, 116, Encourages Norfolk in the hopes of eſpouling 
Mary, 119. Suppoſed to have killed himſelf, 175. 

Lilburne, proſecuted in the ar-chamber, viii. 32. Obtains 
damages, 89. Impriſoned by the parliament, ix, 14. Tricd 
and acquitted, 44. 76. 

Lill:ballers, on what occaſion this ſong was made, x. 211. 

Lincoln, John earl of, his family and character, iv. 189. 
Commands Simnel's army, and is killed, 182. 

Linc:!\nſhire, inſurtection there, iv. 100. 

Lindeſay, earl of, ſigns a proteſtation agaiaſt the liturgy, viii, 
46. Mortally wounded, and taken prifoner, 198. 

Liſl:, lady, the cruel proſecution of, x. 154. 

Liicrature, ſtate of, in queen Elizabeth's reign, vii. 84. 

Liturgy. See Reformation, Aboliſhed, viii. 259, Again ad- 
mitted, ix. 185. 

Loans, arbitrarily exacted by Elizabeth, vii. 59. A general 
one required by Charles I. 277. 

Lollaras, their tenets, iii. 281, One burnt for hereſy, 291. 
Another, 305. Proſccution of Cobham, 311. Points of 
reformation aimed at by them, 13. The dottrin-s of 
Luther embraced by them, iv. 311. See Hereſy and Re- 
formation, 

Lyndon, a Roman colony there, deſtroyed, i. 27. Burnt, 39. 
Rebuilt, 92, Submits to William duke of Normardy, 220. 
Synods there, 249. ii, 32. Charter granted to, 36. Meſ- 
facre of Jews, 145. Its firſt charter of incorporation, 226, 
Cumults, 310. 314. iii. 109. 110. v. 155. Number of in- 
habitants at the time of Stephen, ii. 341. Plagues there, 
ili, 190. Vis 70. Vii. 98. 261, viii. 225, Its Charter ſeized, 
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ni. 253, Royal Exchange, vii. 78. Number of foreigners 
in, 77. Number of ichabitants in James I.'s time, 98. 
Edicts againſt increaſing buildings in, 229. Brick build- 
ings introduced, 238. Ship-money levied on it, 277. 
Petitions for a parliament, viii. 72; and a total alteration 
of church government, 95, The king comes to the com- 
mon- council, 167, The city petitions parliament, as alſo 
the porters and apprentices, 171, Takes part againſt the 
king, 187, Refuſes an aſſeſſment to the long parliament, 
147, Great fire, 231, Good effects of this calamity, 232. 
Diſputes about the election of ſheriffs, x. 60, 103. A writ 
of u warranto iſſued againſt, 105. Conditions on which 
the charter was reſtored, 108. The mayor, &c. ſummuned 
to the convention parliament, 218, 

7.,ndon-bridge, when firft finiſhed of ftone, ii 226, 

Lobex, phy ſician to Elizabeth, executed, vi. 320. 

Lvrds, houſe of, their proceedings in ſettling the government 
during the minority of Richard II. iti. 237. Their pro- 
ceedings againſt the miniſtry, 251. Irtegularity of their 
judicial proceedings, 254, Tumults among, at the acceſ- 
ſion of Henry IV. 289. Debate on the pretenſions of Ri- 
chard duke of York, iv, 78. Their charge againſt Wollev, 
v. 19, Frame the bill of fix articles, 106. Their flattery 

to Cromwel, 116. Condemn him without trial, 118. Pro- 
teſt of lord Mountjoy, 144. Paſs a ſevere law againſt 
treaſon, 244. Frame a poor-bill, zh, Check the commons 
ſrom debating on religious reformation, vi. 153. Refuſed a 


. conference with the commons, 196. Diſpute ccncerning 

punctilios, 332. Number of lords in the houſe in the reign 
1 of james J. vii. 218. Remarks on their conduct during 

the diſputes between the king and commons, 297. Paſs 
. the petition of right, 300. Threatened by the commons, 
t viii. 159. Biſhops votes taken away, 173. The majority 
f of the peers retire to the king at York, 184. For thoſe 
- tranſactions wherein the remainder concur with the com- 

mons, ſee Parliament. Paſs the ſeif-denying ordinance, 
2 255, Reject the vote of the commons for bringing the king 
oy to trial, 346. The houſe of, voted uſeleſs, and to be abo- 
iy liſhed, 361. A houſe of, ſummoned by the protector, ix. 
b, 111. heir juriſdiction refuſed to be acknowledged by the 
n- commons, 16. The peers reſume their ſeits, 156. Biſhopg 
e, ſeats reſtored, 194. Refuſe to commit Clarendon, 241, 
d, Vote Clarendon's letter to them a libel, 242. Difſpuceg 
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with the commons, 265. 279. 331. Endeavour to introduce 
a new teſt-act, 329. Admit an exception in favour of the 
duke of York in the new teſt-a&t, x. 22. Retuſe to com- 
mit Danby, 26. Paſs the bill ot attainder againſt him, 45, 
Reſume the buſineſs of the popiſh plot, 36. The right of 
the biſhops to vote in Danby's caſe denicd by the comment, 
45. Reject the excluſion bill, 71, Free the popiſh lords, 
146. Take the ſpecch of James II. into conſideration, 160. 
Allume the adminiſtration of government on the King's 
flight, 213, Deſite the prince of Orange to aſſume the go- 
vernment, 218. Debates on the queſtion of a new king or 
a regency, 223. Conference with the commons, 224. 

Teras of articles, their infitution, viii, 129. 

Lorn, lord, obtains the gift of his father's forfeiture, ix. 191, 
Condemned and pardoned, 252, Retroſpect of his life, x. 
95. Created earl of Argyle, zh. See Argyle. 

Lorraine, cardinal of, concerts a mallacre of the French 
Hugonots, vi. 81. Fcuncs a ſeminary at Rheims for the 
education of Engliſh Catholics, 203. 

Loudon, lord, committed to the Tower, viii. 60, Made an 
earl, 132. Mediates between the king and parliament, 
224. Does public penance for countenancing the royaliſts, 

41. 

1275 of Savoy, mother of Francis I. of France, her character, 
v. 323, Makes overtures of marriage to Charles duke 
of Bourbon, 1b. A large preſent exacted of her by Wolſey, 


* | ER fate of, at the time of Henry VII, iv. 185. 
See Netherlands and United Provinces. 

Luaiow, general, commands the army in Ireland, ix, 48. En- 
gages in the cabal of Wallingford-houlr, 127. 

Luſignan, Guy de, how he became king of [eruſalem, ii, 153. 
Loſes his kingdom, 16. Made king of Cyprus, 157. 

Luther, Martin, his character, and the motives of oppoſing the 
ſale of indulgences, iv. 310. Progreſs of his opinions in 
Germany, 16. His doQrines embraced by the Lollards, 
311. Is wrote againſt by Henry VIII. 1b. His ſharp reply 
to Henry's book, ib. Ihe quick progreſs of his doctrines, 
owing to the art of printing, 312. Several of his diſciples 
take ſhelter in England, 237. 

Luxury, laws againſt, in the reign of Edward III. iii 233. 


MCBETH, 
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VI 
KACBETH, his hiſtory, i. 164. 


ſacca'l, a Scots covenanter, his death, ix. 257. 

{lagds/en college, Oxford, its conteſt wich James II. x. 181. 
157, | 

Magra Charta, See Charter of Liberties, 

Mivomet, a general review of the tranſactions of him and his 
foilwwers, i. 271. 

Mairſray, a cruſade publiſhed againſt him, ii. 288. 

Mojar-generals eſtubliſhed by Cromwel all over England, ix. 
32. Their authority reduced, 104. 

Maitluna of Lidington. See Li lind tin. | 

Malta kunigh's of, refuſe to forrender their revenues to Hen- 
ry VIII. v. 116. Their order ditffol ved, 1b, 

Man beer, earl of, appointed general of an aſſociation againſt 
Charles I. viii. 218. His military enterpriſes, 222. 240. 
242. 246. Diſputes between him and Cromwel, 250. Goes 
as ſpear-r of the houſe of lords, to deſite protection of the 
army, 318. Appointed lord-chamberlain by Charles II. 
IX, I7 5» 

Mannert, a review of, in the thirteenth century, ii, 260, State 
of, in the reign of Edward II. iii, 120. Daring that of Eli- 
zabeth, vii. 80; and of [ames I. 228. During the time of 
the commonwealth, ix. 158. Great alterations in, produced 
by the rettoration, x. 233, 

Monſel, chaplain to Henry III. his pluralities, ii. 286. 

Manufacture, ſtate of, in the reign of Elizabeth, vii, 77. In 
the rcign of James I. 240. Great increaſe of, after the re- 
ſtoration, x. 236. 

AMarwvayring, impeachment of, vii, 302. 

Mar, carl of, choſen regent of Scotland, vi. 174. Dies of 
melancholy, i“. 

Marche, count de la, his wife Iſabella taken from him, and 
married to king ſohn, ii. 177. Excites commotions againſt 
John, 178. Taken priloner, 181. Marnes Iſabella on 
fjohn's drath. 281. 

Margaret of ian, ber character, iv. 44. 119. Married to 
IIenry VI. 44. Detrats and kills the duke of York, 77. 
Deteated, 78. Defeats Warwit, ib, Kegains po ſle ſſion of 
the king, 79. Her army ronted, 85. Endeavours to engag 
the Scots azad France in her intereſt, 87, 89. Batile . 
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Hexham, go. Her extraordinary adventure with robber a 


in a foreſt, 16. Enters into a league with Warwic, 102. 

Norgaret, daughter to Henry VII. married to James IV, of 
Scotland, iv. 231. 

Jarlebri ge, laws enatted by parliament there, ii, 332. 
Marriage with bindrel, the queſtion examined, v. 25. 
Marſhals crurt abolithed, viii, 126. 

AMarflor-morr, battle of, viii. 241, 

Martial law, arbitrary exertion of, by Elizabeth, vii. 53. 
Martyr, Peter, withdraws from England, v. 263. Generoui'y 
aſſiſted by Gardiner, 16. Indiznities to his wife's body, 16. 

Alartyrs, Sce Hereſy. : 

Mary, princeſs, daughter of Henry VIII. excluded the ſnc- 
cc ſſion, v. 40. Hlegitimated, 79. Reſtored to her right of 
ſucce ſſion, 148. Adheres to the maſs, 219. Diſcuſſion of 
her tile, 253. Her meaſures to ſecure the crown, 254» 
Lady Jane Gray proclaimed, 255. Mary's title acknow- 
Jedged, 253, Affects popularity, 260, Her bigotry, 267. 
Impriſons the proteſtant biſhops, ih. Maſs celebrated before 
parliament, 264. All Edward's itatutes on religion repealed, 
7%. Cauſe of her animoſity againſt her ſiſter Elizabeth, 
266. Declares her intention of reconcilement to Rome, 266, 
The Spaniſh match, 267—272, Inſurtections, 272. Ex- 
ecvtion of lady ſane and her huſhand, 275. Dilarms the 
people, 277. Her fond anxirty fer the arrival of Philip, 
270. Married to him, 220, Unable to get him declared 
heir to the crown, or crowned, 283. Imagines herſelf preg- 
rant, 284. Her rigour againſt hereſy, 29 1--297., Her op- 
preſſive extortions, 301. Raiſes money arbitrarily, 309, 
Cauie of her illneſs, 320. Dies, ib. Her character, ib. 

=, daughter of James V. of Scotland, contracted by prince 
Edward of Englang, v. 1,40. Married to the dauphin, 316. 

Aſiumes the title and arms of England, vi. 19. Treaty 

of Edinburgh, 33. Refuſes her aſſent to the parliamentary 

reformation of religion, 35. Refuſes to ratify the treaty of 
Edinburgh, 36. 49. Her huſband dies, 38, Refuſes to re- 
nounce her pretenſions to the crown of England, 39. Ar- 
rives in Scotland, 41. Her regret on leaving France, ib. 
Her character and accompliſhments, 42. Is expoſed to in- 
ſults for her adherence to the catholic religion, 43, Endea. 
vours to gain the favour of John Knox, 45. Her life ren- 


dered unhappy through his inſolent conduct, 16. Her fu- 
ture 
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ture errors deducible in part from this cauſe, 46, Outrages 
committed -on her chapel, 48, Elizabeth's reply to her 
claim of being declared her ſuceeſſor, 50. Elizabeth incon- 
ſiſtently againſt the match with Darnley, 75. Reflections 
on her ſituation in being of a different religion from her 
people, 76, Exhorted by the general aſſembiy to renounce 
the Romiſh religion, 77. Married to Darnlev, ih, A con- 
federacy againſt her, 78. Elizabeth's deceittul conduct, 
m9, Character of Darnley, 82, Incurs his reſentment, ib. 
Her attachment to Rizzio, 1b. Rizzio aſſaſſinated, 84, De- 
tained priſoner, $5, Her art in procuring her liberty, 86. 
Makes Darnley diſavow Rizzio's murder, and leaves him in 
diſdain, ib. Brought to bed of a ſen, 87. Elizabeth's be- 
haviour on this occaſion, ib. Her intimacy with Bothwel, 91. 
Suſpected to have concerted the murder of Darnley with 
DBothwel, 9g. Eſtabliſhes the proteſtant religion, 9 5. Marriage 
with Rothwel, 95—99. The people murmur, 100. A con- 
federacy of nobility againſt her, 102. Puts herſelf into their 
hands, 103. Sent to Lochlevin, 104. Forced to reſign the 
crown, 108, Eſcapes, 109. An aflociation formed in her 
favour, 110. Retires to England, 16. Required by Eliza- 
beth to clear herſelf from the murder of her huſband, 113. 
Proceedings in the conferences held on this ſubject, 114— 
125. Refuſes to make any conceflions, 126. A marriage 
with the duke of Norfolk propoſed to her, 134. Treaty 
with Elizabeth, 146. Elizabeth's infincerity, 148. En- 
ters into Norfolk's conſpiracy, 169, Elizabeth remonſtrates 
with her, 172, Her party in Scotland ſuppreſſed, 175. 
Writes a pathetic letter to Elizabeth, 215. Her propoſal of 
accommodation, 217. Schemes to diſcover her partiſans, 
220, Enters into Babington's conſpiracy, 246. Con- 
veyed to Fotheringay-caftle, 249. Her anſwer to the in- 
fo: mation of her approaching trial, 250. Proved to have 
conipired againſt her ſon James, 253. The commiliioners 
i:ntence her to death, 256, Her laſt letter to Elizabeth, 
259. Her behaviour on being ordered to prepare for execu- 
tion, 267, Js executed, 273. Her character, 16. Au- 
tzenticity of her letters to Bothwel, 343. The counteſs of 
Shrewſbury's ſcandalous reports of Elizabeth communicated 
by her to the queen, 353. Her reſentment againſt her ſon, 
355+ Tnquiry into the evidences of her engagement in 
Dabington's conſpiracy, 357. 
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Mary, lady, Javzhter of James duke of York, married to the 
prince of Otange, x. 349. Concurs in tne ſettlement of 
the crown on the prince, her huſband, x. 227. 

Mas bock reviswed and altered, v. 133. Private maſſes abo- 
lithed, 205, Ihe maſs revived, 201. Finally aboliſhed, vi. 
13. 

Miſſey, his character, viii, 213. His vigorous defence of 
Gioceiter, 215, 

AZatil/an, oaugater of Henry I. betrothed to the emperor Hen- 
ry V. ii. 29. Aſſerts her pretenſions againſt Stephep, 45, 
Stephen taken priſoner, 47. Her character, 50. Flies, 51. 

Nutri mon ordcred to be ſolemnized by the ciwil nagiflrate, ix. 
8 

Matt heaus, cale of his expulſion from parhament, vii. 334. 

Maurice, prince, ſon of the elector palatine, offers his aliſtance 
to Charles I. viii. 196. Shipwreckeqd, ix. 47. 

Maximin, his conduct as emperor, iv. 256. Leagues with 
Henry VIII. and Ferdinand againſt France, 266, Serves 
under Henry, and receives pay from nim, 271. Allies 
with Spain and France, 278. H's death, and {the compett- 
tion for the 1mperial cignity, 299. 

Maxzarine, cardinal, temporites with Cromwel, ix. 86. His 
complimem to Cromwel, 114. Retules to ſee Chailes II. 
137. 

Mal- ub plo', x. 39. 

Ileuicis, Catherine de, appointed regent of France, vi. 38. 
Remarks on her plan or interval agminiftratiin 60. Comes 
to an agreement with Elizabeth, 70. Concerts a mallacre 
of the French proteſtants, 81. Seu Hugoncts, Mailacre of 
Paris, 176. 

Me. vii, james, aſſ. ſſinat -s cardinal Beaton, v. 195, His be- 
haviour applauded by Knox, 196. 

, fir James, his converiation with Elizabeth concerning 
Mary of Scotland, vi. 73, His chatacter of Elizabeth, 74. 

Memôbers for Counties, Sce Commons, 

MM: rohan's grant impofitions on mer: haneize, iii. 346. 

Merchamt-adventurers, ſociety of, when formed, Ui, 83. 

Mercia, hiſtory of the Saxon kingdom of, i. 60. 

Miclelſan, the Scots propheteſs, account ot, viii. 53. 

17idd/eſex, earl ot, his character, vii, 209. Is impeached, 26, 

A daliton, earl, his arbitrary conduct in Scotland, ix, 253. 
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Military ſerwice, origin and nature of, explained, ii, 228. 
Changed into pecuniary ſupplies, iii. 32. : 

M:litia, firſt eſtabliſhment ot, i. 92: Regulated by Henry II. 
ii. 124. Feudal, iii. 32. Perſonal ſervice changed into pe- 
cuniary ſupplies, 16. Conſequences of this alteration, 36. 
Law of Mary for regulating, v. 322+ State of, during the 
reign of Elizabeth, vii. 76. In the reign of James I. 237. 
Hiſtory of the militia bill in the reign of Charles I. viii. 
175—179. Eſtabliſhment of, on the reſtoration, ix. 211. 
State of, between the reſtoration and revolution, x. 235. 

Mill, Walter, burnt, vi. 22. See Hamilton, 

Millexarians, their principles, ix- 3. 

Milton, John, his opinion of the monkiſh hiſtories of Britain, 
i. 44. His character as a writer, ix. 169. His Paradite 
Loſt, how reſcued from oblivion, 16. Remarks on the tate 
of the author, 170. His death, is, 

Mitchel. See Sharpe. 

Miſe of Lewes, the treaty ſo termed, ii, 318, 

Monarchies, hereditary and elective, a comparative view of, 
under the feudal ſyſtem, ii. 236. 

Monaſteries ſubjected to the king's regulations, v. 40. Re- 
flections on their tendency, 65. Great abuſes charged upon 
them, 66. 93. Suppreſſed, 68. 92. Diſconteats excited by 
the diſperſed monks, 84. Their reliques expoſed, 94. The 
number ſuppretled, and amount of their revenues, 96, Their 
hoſpitality, 97. Three abbots executed for treaſon, ib. Cu- 
ricus pallage from Coke relating to the ſuppreſſion of, 329. 

Miney, account of the value, intereſt, and ſtate of, at aiffer- 
ent periods, i. 214. 216. ii. 334. 344. ili. 340. iv. 234. 
v. 179. vii. 78. 

I ſoneyage, an explanation of that tax, ii. 250, 

Nlink, general, commands for the parliament in Dundalk, ix. 
12. His ſucceſſes in Scotland, 39. 49. Commands at ſea 
under Blake, 56. Defeats the Dutch fleet, 73. His fa- 
mily and hiſtory, 137. His behaviour to his brother, who 
came to engage him in the royal cauſe, 141, Marches into 
England, 142. His meſſage to the parliament, 145. His 
reply to the thanks of parliament, 146, Orders the pariia- 
ment to diſſolve, and call a new one, 148. Receives the 
king at Dover, 157, Created duke of Albemarle, 175, 
See Allemarle. 

Minds, Britiſh, great laughter of, i. 55. Saxon, charaQeriſed, 
113. Their addreſs in working muracles, 128, Sce Me- 
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Menkifh biſtorians, character of, i, 44. 

Nlinmouch, James duke ot, his birth and character, x. 32. His 
illegitimacy declared by the dg, 33. Engages in a con- 
ſpiracy, 110. Pardoned, 127. Baniſhed, 7%. Attainteqa, 
147. Invades England, 148. His miiconduR, ib. De- 
ſeated at Sedgmoor, 130. Ex cuted, 151. 

Mone palies, enormous grants of, by Elizabeth, vii. 40. Their 
pernicious tendency, 38. Debates concerning, 322. Chict 
part or the national trade enyrofſ:d by excluſive companies 
and patents, 106. Patents for, annulled, 76. An act paſled 
againſt, 208, Revived by Charles I, viii, 19. 

Montagu, Edw. a member of the houſe of commons, the arbi- 
trary ſpeech of Henry VIII. to him, iv. 360. 

Montague, is ſent with a tqua-ron to the Baltic, ix. 135, Quits 
nis ftation to afſliſt the royalifts, 150. Carries the fleet to 
Holland, to bring Charles II. over, 157. Creatcd earl of 
Sandwich, 175. Sec'Sandrurch. 

„ ainbaſjzdor at Paris, treacherouſſy receives a large 
bribe from Bardlon, ix. 387, Produces Danby's letter to 
the houſe of commons, x. 24. 

Montmorency, conſtable, taken priſoner at the battle of St. Quin» 
tin, v. 310. His fentiments on the marriage of the dau- 
phin with the queen cf Scotland, vi, 30. Taken priſcner 
by the proteſtants, 63. Killec, 168. 

Mtriſe, earl cf, bis introduction to Charles I. viii. 268. 
Is impriſoned in Scot ant, 269. His ſucceſſes, 271-275. 
286. Conquered by David Lelley, 286. Ka: ſes levies to 
fit Charles II. ix. 22. Deſcated and taken priſoner, 23. 
His cruel treatment, 24. Is cxecuted, 27. 

HM rcar and Edwin, S310n nobiemen, taeir hiſtory, i. 171. 
219. 223. 225. 2: 

Irre, fir T. the great ical committed to kim, v. 17. Reſigos 
the great cal, 32. Atteinted, 42. His cruel perſecution 
of Bainham, 52. Iried and executed, 5%, 

„Roger, forms a conſpiracy to ex;el the Engliſh from he- 
land, vi i. 135. Abandors the cauſe, and 1etires, 140. 

Aorrice, is the only friend with whom Monk conſulted con- 
cerning the reſtoration, ix. 151. Made iecretary of ſtate, 
176. 

Noetimer, Rover, his hiſtory, iii. 1:6. Account of his con- 
ſoiracy a ain Edward II. 107 112, Ocders the king to 
be mureered, 112, Is ſeize-, tried, and executed, 130. 

n—— eri of March, geclarcs ſucceſſor by Richard II. iv. 
259% Buie:, 268. 
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Au timers Crafs, battle of, iv. 78. 

Mirtmain, the firſt ſtatute of, iii. 81. The probable motives 
for this law, ib. How cluded in the time of Richard II. 
I, 284. 

Martar, J. bis character, iv. 173. Becomes confidant of 
Henry VII. 16. Made archbiſhap of Canterbury, ib. 

———, carl of, chancellor of Scotland, adviſes Darnley to 
deſtroy Rizzio, vi. 84. How he became poileſſed of a 
caſcet of Mary's letters, 122. Appointed to manage a 
treaty with Elizabeth concerning Mary, 147. Choſen re- 
gent, 174. Reſigns the regency, and retires, 198. Reſumes 
an influence over government, 16. Tried, condemned, and 
executed, 199. 

Miunt fru, counteſs of, her ſpirited efforts to ſupport her 
hu{bang's cauſe in Britanny, iii, 163. Her vigorous defence 
oft Hennebonne, 164. 

Monntj , lord, his ſucceſſes againſt the Iriſh rebels, vii. 18. 
37+ 39. 46. ä 

Murder, legal compoſitions for, among the Saxons, i. 209. 

Murray, earl of, enjoys the chief authority under Mary of 
Scotland, vi, 42. Joins a confederacy againſt her, 78. 
Appointed regent, 107. Treats Mary harſhly, 108. De- 
ſeats her at Langſide, 110. Required by Elizabeth to 
juſtify his conduct toward Mary, 114. Secret reaſons of 
the wealcneſs of his allegations againſt Mary, 118. Pro- 
poſes queries to Eliz1beth, 119. Accuſes Mary more ex- 
plicitly, 120, Produces Mary's letters to Bothwel, with 
the confeſſion of Hubert, 122, 123. His motives in pro- 
poſing to the duke of Norfolk a marriage with Mary, 13 5. 
Aſſaſſinated, 144. His charaQer, is. Vindicated from the 
accuſations of Mary and her advocates, 348. 

Meſcouy, trade eſtabliſhed with, v. 322. vii. 73, 74. 


N 

NAT ARA, battle of, iii. 215. 

Names, Chriſtian, ſtrange modification of, at the time of the 
commonwealth, ix, 69, 

Nantz, the edict of, revoked, x. 161. 

N.:/evy, battle of, viii. 280. 

Nawarre, Anthony king of, declar*s in favour cf the pro- 
teſtante, vi. 37. Joins the duke of Guife apainſt them, 
60 Mortally wounded, 63, For his fon, ſte Hop, 
prince of, 

Navarte, 


— 
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Nawarre, Henry prince of, is placed at the head of the pro- 
teſtants, vi. 160. Obliged to renounce the proteſtant reli- 
gion, 177. Places himſelf again at the head of the Hu- 
gonots, 182. Obtains the crown of France, 307. Ses 
Henry IV. 

Navigation act, paſſed, ix, 52. Suſpended, 287. 

Navy, Engliſh, ſtate of, at different periods, v. 32 1. vii. 75: 
239% 240. 329. x. 235. 

Naylor, )ames, a quaker, his extravagances, ix. 163. 

Neile, biſhop of Lincoln, anecdote of, vii. 180. 

Netherlands, the foreign commerce of England at the time of 
Henry VIII. confined to, v. 174. Severe behaviour of the 
emperor Charles V. to the proteſtants there, vi. 164. Re- 
volt of Holland and Zealand, 18 5. See Orange, Pacifi- 
cation of Ghent, 189. Tieaty with Elizabeth, ib. See 
United Provinces, Lewis XIV. Settlement of, by the treaiy 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, 249. 

Neville, Hugh de, a fine paid by his wife, for leave to paſs a 
night with him while in priſon, ii. 254. 

, the power, connexions, and branches of that family, 
iv. 53. Honours beſtowed on, 99. 

Newviile's Croſs, battle of, iii, 182. 

Newark, beſieged, viii. 239. Surrenders, 294. 

Newbnry, battle of, viii. 219. Second battle, 246, 

Newcaſile, taken by ſtorm, viii. 244. Sec Coal, 

, earl of, commands for the king in the north of 
England, viii. 204. Created a marquis, 221. Beſieged in 
York, 241. Leaves the kingdom in diiguſt, 243. 

New England, the colony of, how peopled, ix. 167. 

New Fereſt, how and when made, i. 258. Accidents haps 
pening to the family of William the Conqueror in, 284, 

Newfoundland, firſt diſcovery of, iv. 248. 

New Yerk, is taken from the Dutch, ix. 218, Ceded to the 
Engl:ſh, 238. 

Newton, fir I. his character, x. 241, His death, ib. 

Nimeguen, treaty of, ix. 337. 360. 

Mobility, titles of, fold by James I. vii. 147. 

Nonconformiſts, their miniſters ejeQed, ix. 205, Five mile 
act, 226. Act againſt conventicles, 268. Declaration of 
indulgznce, 286, Recalled, 311. A bill for their relief, 
212. See Puritans, 

Norfolk, an inſurrection there, v. 223. 

— duke of, See Hereford, Henry, duke of, 
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er fo/k, Bigod, Roger, earl of, objects to John's ſubjecting 
England to the ſupremacy of Rome, ii. 286. His addrefs 
to Henry III. on the parliament aſſembling in armour, 297, 

uarrels with the king, ii. 52. Obtains a full conficma- 
tion of the charters, 55. 

., duke of, oppotes the reformation, v. 49. Why he 
became an enemy to his nicce queen Anne Boleyn, 75. 
Preſides as high ſteward on her trial, 16. Propoſes the bill 
of ſix articles, 106, Repartee of one of his chaplains to 
him, 331. Influences the king to a cruel perſecution of 
heretics, 121. Review of his ſervices and honours, 164, 
Committed to the Tower, 166. Attainted, ibs, Ordered 
for execution, but ſaved by the King's death, 167, His 
attainder reverſed, 265, 

the young duke of, entertains hopes of marrying 
Mary of Scotland, vi. 119. His character, 134. A mar- 
riage with Mary propoſed to him by Murray, 1b. His ne- 
gotiations in conſequence, 135-139. Committed to the 
Tower, 139. Releaſed, 142. Renews his correſpondence 
with Mary, 169. Enters into a conſpiracy againſt Eliza- 
beth, 16. His ſcheme diſcovered, 170. Is tried, ib, Ex- 
ecuted, 172. 

Nermans, origin of the name, i, 77. Invade France, 16. 
And England, See William, Their character, 176, ii. 9. 
Normandy, ſettled by Rollo the Dane, i. 137. Character of 
the Normans, 176. ii. 9. William, duke of, obtains the 
crown of England, i, 221, See William the Conqueror, 
and Rebert. The barons of, how circumſtanced during their 
connexion with England, ii. 207, Ceded to France, 4304. 
Invaded by Edwerd III. iii. 171, Finally reduced to the 

government ot France, iv. 51. 

Norris, fir John, his military operations, vi. 299. 321. Dies 
of vexation, vii. 9. 

North. cveſt paſſage, attempts for the diſcovery of, vii. 73. 
242. 

Nertbampton, council of, ii, 78. Battle of, iv. 74. 

Northumberland, hiſtory of the Saxon kingdom ot, i. 54. 

» Dudley earl of Warwic, made duke of, v. 

240. Procutes the trial and execution of Somerſet, 240— 

242. His meaſures in calling a new parliament, 246, 

His repreſentations to induce the king to alter the ſucceſ- 

fion, 248. Proclaims lady Jane Gray, 256, Deſerted by 
VOL, x. G G his 
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his army, and proclaims queen Mary, 258. Tried and er- 
ecuted, 259. 

N een earl of, offers to releaſe Mary queen of Scots 
from her continement in England, vi. 138. Raiſes an in- 
ſurrection, 140. Executed, 172. 

— , carl ot, command Charles I.'s army azainZ 
the Scots, viii. 70. Joins the parliament, 189. Retirrs, 
217. 

— — „extract of curious particulats from a houſe. 
hold ook of an ola ear] of that tamily, iv. 355. 

Norwich, lord, faves the garriſon of Angouleme, i. 169. 

Nottingtam, counte:s of, her treachery to Efſex, vit. 46. 

-, earl of, ſentiments of the Spaniaris at ſight of 
his train, vii. 110. 

N:2vel, enaplaia to Elizabeth, cpenly reproved by her fax 
ſpeaking ureverently of the ſiga of the eros, vi. 171, 
mult, 


O 


OATES, Titus, his account of a popiſh plot, x. 8. His birth 
and character, 9. Inconfiſtencies of his narrative, 12. 0 
tains a penſion, 15, His evidence against Staitori, 72. 
Heavily fined, convicted, and ſentenced for perjvry, 125. 

Nath, ex officio, arbitrary adminiſtration of, by the cout o 
eccleſiaſtical commiſſion, vi. 225. 

Od», biſhop of Baleux, his hiſtory, i. 225. 259. 268. 

OJ, king of Mercia, hiſtory of, i. 62, 63. 

Okey, one of the king's judges, ſeized and executed, ix. 201. 
His character, 202. 

OCiave the Dare, his character, i, 133. 

O dcaftle, fir John, See C:bham, 

O' Neale, Hugh, See Tyrone. 

. Owen, enters into a cenſpiracy agalnſt Ormond, is. 
9. Reduced by Cromwel, 16. 

——, fir Phelim, engages in More's conſpitacy, viii. 13; 5o 
His cruel maſſacre of the Engliſh, 138. Furges a comin. (- 
fon from the king for his infurreQion, 142. Taken and 
executed, ix. 43, 

—— Shan, his hi Rory and character, vii. 0. 

Or dam, the Dutch ⸗dmiral, Killed, ix. 221, 

Orarge, William prince of, condemned as a tebr!, vi. 183. 
Forms a league again the Spanith goveria: = 10%. 
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Genes an embaſſy to Elizabeth, 187. Paciſication of Ghent, 
189, Treaty with Elizabeth, ib, Aſſeſſinated, 299. 
Cra ge, Maurice prince of, ſueceeds Leiceſter in the govern- 
ment of the United Provinces, vi. 282. Battle of Tourn- 
holt, $23. Renews the war with Sp ain, Vit, 212, 
» Wilkam prince of, is mariled to the princeſs Mary 
of England, viii, 128. 
| William prince of, his education, ix. 202. His 
character, ib, Appointed general and admiral of the United 
Provinces, is, Made Stadtholder, 293. His operations 
againſt Lewis XIV. 306. 316. 326. 337. 242. Comes fo 
* gland to marry the princeſs Mary, 348. Remarks on 
his conduct with ref; ect to Engliſh affairs, x. 190. Refuſes 
16 concur in the deſigns of ſames II. roa. Applications 
race to him by the Engliſh, 195. Invited by the principal 
yer, 6. His inducements to liſten to the overtures of the 
Frolith, 197. His preparations to oppoſe Line James, 198. 
Fi: declmation, 204. Lands at Torbav, 205. Marches 
for London, 210. Orders the king not to approach Lon- 
don, i. Summons a convention, 218, Receives an 
Ser ot the crown of Scotland, 220. His conduct during 
| rhe wecting of the convention parliament, 226. His de- 
ca. atio 1 to a meeting of peers, 227. The cron ſettled on 
| nd the princeſs, 228, 
. wo the ſeveral ipecies of, i. 212. 

1 , ear} Bothwel made duke of, vi. 93, Is married to 
cucen Mary, 99. Flies to the Orkney“, and ſubſiſts by 
piracy, 103. Eſcapes to Denmark, where he dies milcrat!y 
zn priſon, ib, 

Orleans, ſiege of, iv. 16, Cannon firſt ſuceeſsfully applied at 
tuis ſiege, 17. Diſtreſs of the town, 19. joan d' Are en- 
ters it with a convoy, 23. The ſiege raiſed, 25, Sce % 

« al Are. 
——, Lewis duke of, aſieſſinated, ii. 215. 


5 » Lewis duke of, atterwards Lewie XII. of France, 
— nie hiſtory, iv. 187. 193. 190. 229. See Lewis XII. 
a Crmxd, earl of, his ſucceſſes againſt the Iriſh rebels, vii, 


229. Concludes a ceflation with them, 222. Sends troops 
to the king, 1b. Glamorgen's treaty, 289. Concludes a 
peace with the council of Kilkenny, and engages it to aſſiſt 


. the king, ix, 3. Narrowly eſcapes from a conſpiracy, 0. 
0. Reduces the parliamentary garriſons, 11. Beßeges Dublin, 
2 13. Defeated, 16. Concerts a conſpiracy againſt the pro- 
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tector, 114, Forced to fly, 16. Created a duke, 176. 
Made lord lieutenant of Ireland, 259. Remonſtrates againſt 
the act prohibiting the importation of Iriſh cattle, 260. 
Seized by Blood, but reſcued, 280. Again lent lord lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, x. 91. His adminiſtration vindicated by 
his ſon Offory, againſt lord Shafteſbury, 92. Recalled by 
king James, 168. 

Oftend, fege of, by the Spaniards, vii. 45 note. 

Oſſory, lord, his bold ſpeech to the duke of Buckingham, ix. 
280. Commands in the fleet under prince Rupert, 313. 
See Ormord. 

Otterburne, battle of, iii. 256, 

Orzway, the poet. bis unhappy fate, x. 245 · 

Overbury, fir Thomas, hiſtory of, vii. 142—146. 

Outlaws, whether eligible to parliament, vi. 100. 

Oxford Univerſuy, by whom founded, i. 102. The proviſions | 
of, ii. 299. Lectures on civil law, when firſt read there, 
Iv. 155, When firſt erected into a biſhopric, v. 97. The 
parliament removed thither by Charles I, vii. 261. Nego- 

tiations there for a peace between the king and parliament, 
viii. 200, The king endeavours to form a parliament there, 
in oppoſition to that at London, 234. 
, carl of, fined by Henry VII. iv. 242. 
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PACK, alderman, makes a motion in parliament for giving 
Cromwel the title of king, ix. 104. 

Paliſtine, ſtate of, at the arrival of the cruſaders, ii. 153. 

Pandolf, legate, his private inſtructions, ii. 201, Procured 
John's ſubmiſſion to the pope, ib, Receives the reſignation 
of his kingdom, and homaze from him, 202, 

Papacy, the ſeat of, how fixed in Italy, iii. 234. 

Papal authority, popular ſentiments of. under Edward III. 
iii. 228, Renounced, v. 41. See Reformation. 

Par, Catherine. See Ha: ry VIII. Marries lord Seymour, Ve 
209. Dies in child bed, 211. 

Paris, maſſacre of, vi. 176, 

Parliament, Eneliſh, view of, in its feudal form, ii, 249. 
By what titles the clergy obtained ſeats in, ib. Importance 
of the barons in, 239. The commons not originally a 
part of, 240. Of whom compoſed, 241, When uſually 
aſſembled, 245, Grantsa renewa! and confirmation of the 


great charter, 273. Refuſes ſupplies, 282, 288, Spiritc4 
te mon- 
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remonftrances of, to the king, 292. Aſſembles, drefled 
in armour, 297. The mad one, meets at Oxford. 298. 
Fi: ft efforts toward ſending repreſentatives cf counties to, 
zb, Regular ſeſſions of, appointed, 299. Cne ſummoned 
dy Leiceſter, 319. The houſe of commons regularly form- 
ed, 321, Refurms the adminitt:ation of juſtice, iii, 6, 
The barons prohibited coming to, except iummoned by 
writ, 325. Awed into a corfirmation of the two charters, 
55. Depoles Edward II. 110. Is advice to Edward III. 
136. Grants ſupplies to afhſt the pretenſions of Edward to 
the crown of France, 145. Remarks on the preſent power 
of, 148. Reſclutiens ot, on his aſſumed title as king of 
France, 149. Frames an act for reo:els of grievances, 159. 
This act repealed, 161. The confideration it arrived to, 
in the reign of Edward III. 223. Its endeavours to aboliſh 
Purvezance, 226, And to reduce the price of labour. 231. 
Settlement of government eſtabliſhed by, during the mi- 
nority of Richard II. 237. Increaſe of its authority, 238. 
Impoics a poll-tax, and the alarming conſequences of ity 
239. Its peremptery deputation to the king, 247, Pro- 
ceedings againſt the minifiry, 251, irregularity of their 
— 254 Influence of the king over, 354. Veſt the 
parliamentary authority in a committee, 264. Heads of 
the accuſation againſt Richard, 270. Depoſes him, 275. 
Contuſions in, at the acceſſion of Henry IV. 289. Op- 
poles his attempt to exclude females trom the ſucceſiion, 
304. Adviſes the king to ſeizz the temporalitics of the 
church, ib. 314. Incieaſe of iis infivence, iv. 3. Makes 
the cuke of York protector during pleaſure, 69. That of 
Coventry, remarks on, 82. The title of Edward IV. re- 
cogniſed by, 87. Reflections on the inconſiſtency of their 
proceedings at this period, 123. Recog niſes the authority 
ci Richard III. 147. Attainders reveried on the coming 
in of Henry VII. 169. Expedient for qualifying the king's 
prior attainder, ib. Entail of the crown, 170. Paſſes a 
jaw to indemnify all who act urder the authority of the 
king for the time being, 214. Its obſequiouſneſs to Henry's 
vpprefiive meaſures, 233. Laws paſſed by Henry VII. 240 
—246, The firſt of Henry VIII. attaints Empſon and 


Dudley, &c. 253, Redreſſes ſome abuſes in the late reign, 


1%. nite, Impoſes a proportional poll-tax, 264. Continues 
to abridge the papal authority, v. 39. The jucceſſion of the 
crown regulated, 40, Declares the king ſupreme head of 
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the church, 42. Union of England and Wales, ib. 68. 
The leſſer monaſteries ſuppreſſed, 168. Reaſon aſſigned for 
annulling the king's marriage, ib. nate The princeſſes Mary 
and Elizabeth illegitimated, 1. All authority of the biſhop 
of Rome renounced, 80. Paſies the bill of fix articles, 
106. 149. Enacts that royal proclamations ſhajl bave the 
force ot laws, 108. Yet paiſes a contradictory ſtatute, ' ib, 
Diffolves the order of knights of Malta, 116. Its ſervile 
compliance with Henry's caprices, 332. Attaints queen 
Catharine Howard, 128, Paſles an act to ſecure the virtue 
of Henry's future wives, 129. Ireland erected into a king- 
dom by, 332. Ratifies the future decifions of the commiſ- 
ſioners appointed to eſtabliſh a religion, 131. Prohibits the 
reading of the bible to the common people, 133. Enacts 
that offences againſt the king's proclamat ions ſhall be judged 
by a council of nine, 144, Enforces obedience to the Eru- 
dition of a Chriſtian Man, ib. Reſtores the princeſſes 
Mary and Elizabeth, 148. The ſtyle of the king's regal 
title ſettled, 16. Another oath of ſupremacy, 149. Beſtows 
on the king all the univerſity and hoſpital revenues, 156. 
The abject flattery beſtowed on the king, ib. Henry's 
ſpeech to, 157. Statutes paſſed by Henry VIII. 171. 
Remarks on the ſtatute granting him the duties of tonnage 
and poundage, 173. One ſummored by Somerſet, protector, 
202. Wholeſome laws paſſed this ſeſſion, 203. Celibacy 
recommended to the clergy, but their marriage permitted, 
215. Taxes on money and trade, 334. Deprives the pro- 
tector of all his offices, and fines him, 231. AR againſt 
rioters, ib. The new liturgy authoriſed, ib. Acts againſt 
treaſon, and making proviſion for the poor, ib. The Latin 
mals celebrated in, at the acceſſion of Mary, 264. The 
queen's legitimacy eſtabliſhed, 1b. All Edward's ſtatutes 
of religion repealed, 268. D ſſolved, for oppoſing. the 
Spanith alliance, 269. A large ſum ſent over by the em- 
peror Charles V. to bribe the new one, 277, Gardiner's 
ſpeech at the opening of it, 1b. The caution of, with re- 
ſpect to the pretenſions of Philip, 278, Implores forgive- 
neſs of the pope, for their defection from the church of 
Rome, 281. Revives the ſanguinary laws againſt heretics, 
283. Tenths and firſt-fruits reflored, 300. Laws for 
grants of crown-lands, the militia, and repair of the high- 
ways, 316. 322, 323. The title of Elizabeth recogniſed, 
Vi. 10, All ſtatutes of Edward VI, concerning religion, 

reſtored, 
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reſtored, 12. The nomination of biſhops given to the 
crown, iv. The maſs aboliſhed, and liturgy reſtored, 13. 
Aſſertion of the papal authority ſubjected to the penaltics 
of treaſon, 66. Elizabeth's ſpeech at the dillolution of, 89. 
Prohibited, by the queen's order, from meddling with any 
matters of ſtate, 149. Reflections on her haughty treatment 
of, and her declared notions of the proper objects of its 
attentfon, 155. Laws paſſed this ſeſſion of, 158. Spirited 
ſpeech of Peter Wentworth, 193. Petitions the queen for 
church reformation, 196. Laws againſt popery, 202, Ap» 
points a regency, in Caſe of the queen's violent death, 222. 
Severe law againſt ſeſuits and popiſh prieſts, 16. Elizabeth's 
ſpeech, on the application for farther religious reformation, 
226. Ratifies the ſentence againſt Mary queen of Scots, 
and petitions for her execution, 258. Severe law againſt 
recuſants, 314. The queen's ſpeech to, 315. Its legiſla- 
tive power checked by Elizabeth, vii. 61. Tyrannical 
ſtatutes paſſed by, 63. One ſummoned by James I, 98. 
Steps towards an union between the two kingdoms, 107. 
Becomes jealous of the regal prerogative in eceleſiaſtical 
affairs, 132. King's ſpeech relative to a war with Spain, 
207. Act againſt monopolies, 208. One ſurrmoned by 
Charles I, on his acceſſion, 255. Its ill humour, 256. 
Refuſes ſupplies, 262. Diſſolved, 265, A ſecond cs led, 
#>, A third, 288, The king's threatening addreſs to it, 
289. Petition of right paſſed, 300. Diſſolved, 319. Sum- 
moned after eleven years interval, viii. 60. Abruptly diſ- 
ſolved, 67. Meeting of the long, 77. Act for triennial 
parliaments, 101. Attainder of Strafford, 116. Star- 
chamber, and high commiſſion, aboliſhed, 125. Adjourns, 
and appoints a committee to fit during the receſs, 127. 
Applies to Eſſex for a guard, 132. Reflections on the 
uncertainty of parliamentary privileges, 157. Petitioned 
by divers bodies of the common people, 171; and by a 
body of women, i6, Biſhops votes taken away, 172. 
Threatens the queen with an impeachment, 173. Palles 
the militia bill, 175. Raiſes an army, 184. Sends con- 
ditions of agreement to the king, 185. Stops all remit- 
tances of revenue to the king, 188. Its haughty reception 
of the king's overtures, 192, Its demands in the negotia- 
tioa at Oxford, 200, For the operations of its forces 
againſt the king, ſee Eſex, War, Fairfax, Cromwel, &c. 
The military operations coaduct;d by a committee 1 _ 
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houſes, 214. Secret meaſures and deſpotic authority of 
this committee, ib. Apples to Scotland for aſſiſtance, 223. 
Enforces ſubſeription to the ſolemn league and covenant, 
227. Mraſures taken to ſuppreſs the Iriſh rebellion, 228. 
Liys an exciſe en beer, wine, &c. 235. Rejects the king's 
offers of treaty, 237. The indepencents form a party in, 
250, Self-denying ordinance, 255, Summons an aſſembly 
ot diviner, 209. Treaty of Uxbridge, 257, Execution of 
Laud, 263. Refuſes a treaty, 288, Eſtabliſhes the preſby- 
verian diſcipline, 290. Treats with the Scots for delivering 
up the King, 298. He is delivered up, 300. The army 
begins to mutiny againſt its authority, 304. Prepares an 
accuſation againſt Cromwel, 308. Becomes odious to the 
people, 310. Its civil adminiſtration, ib. Negotiates with 
the army, 314. Obligz:d to vote according to the inſtruc- 
tions of the army, 317. New ſpeakers choſen, 319. The 
old ſpeakers reinſtated by the army, 1. Votes againſt any 
farther negoti:tion with the king, 328. Sends to treat 
with the king, 335. Points debated between them, 336. 
Surrounded by tie army, 344. Proceeds to a concluſion of 
the treaty with the king, 16. Preſbyterian members ex- 
cluded, ib. The remaining members reverſe the former 
proceedings, 15. See Comment. Its proceedings after the 
battle of Worceſter, ix. 44. Erects a high court of juſtice, 
ib, See Comm:nwealth, Frames the navigation act, 52. 
War with the States, 54. See Blake, Ayſcue, &c. Vio- 
lently diſſolved by Cromwel, 60. Reflections on its pro- 
ceedines, ib. A new one ſummoned by Cromwel, 66. 
Character of it, 679, Reſigns its authority to Cromwel, 
70. One ſummoned by the protector, 76. Equitable plan 
of election, 77. Reproved by the protector for diſputing 
his authority, 79. Diſſolved, 16. A new one choſen by 
the protector, 103. A motion made for beſtowing the 
crown on Cromwel, 104. His refuſal, 108. Again aſ- 
ſembled in two houſes, 110, Diſſolved, 111. One called 
by R. Cromwel, 126. Diſſolved, 128. The long one 
reſtored, 130, Caſhiers Lambert, 133. Expelled by him, 
134. Again reſtored, 143. Reduces the army to obe- 
dience, i6. Deſired by Monk to ſend the regiments out of 
London, 145. See Monk, Its authority diſputed by the 
people, 147, The ſecluded member; take their feats, and 
iſſue writs tor a new one, 149. Ihe new one meets, 155. 
dec Commons. The houſe of lords re-allembles, _ _ 
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* Lords, Charles II. proclaimed, ib. Act of indemnitys 


177. Settlement cf the revenue, 178. Diſſolved, 182. 
Reſigns all military authority to the king, 195. Corpora- 
tion act, 196. Act of uniformity, 16, Militia regulated, 
211. Repeal: the triennial act, 214. Five-mile act, 226. 


Baniſh ment of Clarendon, 242. Prohibits the importation 


of Iriſh catile, 260. Act againſt conventicles, 268, Co- 
ventry act, 280, Meets, after two years prorogation, 307. 
Speeches of the king and the chancellor Shafteſbury to, 
303, Teſt act, 312. Its legality diſputed, 342. Popiih 
plot, x, 17. New teſt-act, 22, Diſſolved, 2b. Character 
of this long one, 27. A new one ſummoned, 30. Habeas 
corpus act, 43. Diſſolved, 46. The king's ſpeech to the 
new one, 61, The perſecuting flatute, 35 Eliz. repealed, 
77. The king evades giving his atſent to this bill, 79. 
A new one ſummoned, 80. Suddenly diſſolved, 85, One 
called by James II. 141, His ſpeech too, 142. Arguments 
on granting a revenue during life, 16. The grant voted, 
145. Attainder of Monmouth, 147. The convention 
ſummoned by the prince of Orange, 218. Settles the crown 
on the prince and princeſs of Orange, 228. 


Parliament of Scotland, refers the pretenſions of Baliol and 


Bruce to the award of Edward I. iii. 18, Determines to 
ſend the young queen Mary to France, v. 207. Suppreſles 
the catholic religion, and eſtabliſhes preſbyterianiſm, vi. 
35. Condemns Mary to priſon, 108. Prohibits the clergy 
trom meddling with aftaits of government, 219. A law 
for veſting the government of the church in the king and 
biſhops rejected, vii. 162. One held by Charles I. viii. 22, 
Triennial parliaments eſtabliſhed, 130. Its cool behaviour 
on being informed by the king of the Iriſh maſſacre, 144. 
Sends commiſſioners to treat with the Engliſh parliament, 
16. Oppoſes the delivering up the king, 299. One ſum- 
moned by Charles II. ix. 36. One called on the reftora- 
tion, 188. The covenant annulled, 191. Proceedings of, 
252. Act of indemaity, 283. Act againſt conventicies, 
255. One ſummoned before Lauderdale, 363. Severe 
law againſt conventicles, 364. Enacts a contradictory tefi- 
act, x, 96. Its abject ſervility to ſames II. 156. Rejects 
the king's application for indulgence to catholies, 175. 
The convention ſummoned by the prince of Orange, offers 
the crown to him and the princeſs, 220. 
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Parry, his deliberate proſecution of his plan againft the life of 
Elizabeth, vi. 228. Executed, 229. 

Paſſive obedience, antiquity of that doctrine, vii. 354. En- 
deavoured to be enforced by the lords, ix, 329. Arguments 
concerning, 15, 

Paſturage, laws againſt throwing lands into, v. 178. Induces 
ments to this practice, and evils reſulting from it, 220, 

Pavia, battle of, iv. 330. 

Paul III. pope, hopes to reconcile Henry VIII, v. 59. Ex- 
communicates Henry, 60. 98. His rage againſt Henry on 
his ſoppreſling the religious heuſes, 98. 

— IV, pope, his character, v. 298. Offended at Mary's 
aſſuming the title of queen of Ireland, ib. His conduct 
compared with that of the emperor Cha les V. 304. His 
haughty behaviour on the notification of the acceſſion of 
Elizabeth, vi. 6. 

Pecquigni, treaty of peace there, iv. 117. 

Peers, when firſt created by patent, iii, 287. Council of, 
ſummoned by Charles I, at York, viii, 72. Houle of, ſce 
Lords, 

Pen and Fenall:s command in the Weſt Indies, ix. 91. Take 
Jamaica, and are ſent to the Tower, 92. 

Penry, a Browniſt, his cruel proſecution, vii. 64, 

Pernſylvania, when ſettled, x. 236. 

People, their ſituation under the feudal government, ii. 236. 

Perjury, the frequency of, under the old Anglo-Saxon Jaw, 
remarked, and the cauſes traced, i. 211. 

Perkin Warbec, See Warbee. | 

Perth, Knox, the reformer, arrives from Geneva, and preaches 
there, vi. 25. Riot of reformers there, 75. A ſynod of 
preſbyt-rian miniſters there, routed by a mob of women, 
ix. 375. 

Peter Ss Hermit, undertakes to reſcue the holy land, i. 272. 
Leads a vaſt multitude on this enterpriie, 275, 

— of Pomfret, his cruel treatment by John, ii. 203. 

Peter's Pence, hiſtory of, i. 62. ii. 86. | 

Peters, Hugh, chaplain to Oliver Cromwel, a frequent text of 
his, viii. 326, ne. Tried and executed, ix, 181. 

Peterborough, when made a biſhopric, v. 97. 

Petition of right, account of, vii. 294. 300. 303. The petition 
at large, 357. 

Petitiamers and Ablorrers, origin of thoſe diſtinctions, x. 59. 


Philips 
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Philip, king of France, engages in a cruſade, ii. 130. Sth» 
mulates young Richard to revolt againit his father, 131. 
His conduct in the cruſade, 147—154. His character and 
that of Richard I, compared, 14%, Seduces prince John 
from his allegiance, 156, His laconic letter to him, 167, 
His diſputes with John, 179. Appealed to by the Britons 
on the murder ot Arthur, 182. Sentences Jotin to the 
forfeiture of his royalties in France, 183. Poſſeſſes himſebf 
of Normandy and the other provinces, 187, Accepts the 
offer of the kingdom of England made by the pope, 200, 
Prepares an armarrent, i5, His rage on the treaty be- 
tween John and the legate, 203. His reflections on the 
offer ot the kingdom of England by the barons to his jon 
Lewis, 223. 

, king of France, cites Edward I. before him, iii. 29, 
Gains the province of Guienne, ibs, Leagues with J. 
Baliol, 31. Beſtows bis ſiſter on Edward, and his daughter 
on prince Edward, 59. 

— the Fr, bis cruelty to the templars, iii. 116. 

de Valois, how entitled io the crown of France, iii. 
140. Prepares to oppole the toitile invaſion of Edward III. 
146, His reply to Edward's defiance, 153. His ſurprite 
and movements on Edward's invaſion of Normandy, 172. 
Battle of Crecy, 177, His death and character, 190. 

——, ſon of the emperor Charles V. propoſed as a hutband 
to queen Mary, v. 267, The marriage articles, 270. Ar- 
ves in England, and is married, 280. Diiguſts the Eng- 
Þth, ib, Demed the ceremony of coronation, 283. Ate 
tempts to acquire popularity, 23. Leaves England, 300, 
His father reſigns all his herevitary domin:ons to him, 302. 
Negle&Qs paying his father's pention, 303. Battle of St. 
Quin'in, 310. Death of Maury, 320. Makes propoſals 
of marriage to Elizabeth, vi, 5, Enteavuurs to prevent 
the excommunication of Elizzbeth, 18. His perſecuting 
ſpirit, 57. bo, Commencement of his open enmity to 
Elizabeth, 59. Concerts a meſſacre of the French Hu- 
gonots, 81. The Flemiſh protcitants revolt, 165. Revolt 
f Holla: d and Z alan, 185. Pacification of Ghent, 
189. Invades Ireland, 200. Founds a ſeminary at Douay 
for the education of Engliſn catholics, 203. His power 
and naval ttrength, 233. Fits out the invincible armada, 
285. His behaviour on the deſtruction of the armada, 296. 
Lies, 338. His character, 57. Vil. 91. 
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PB'lip NT. of Spain, acknowledges the independency of the 


United Provinces, vii. 125 

— IV. of Spain, his hon-urable reception of prince Charles, 
vii. 199. His conduct on underſtanding Buckingham's -* 
ſcheme to prevent the marriage, 204. 

——, archdvke of Auſtria, his friendly interview with Hens 
ry Vil, iv. 229. Pays Henry a viſit, 235, 

Philippa, queen of Edward III. takes David king of Scots pri- 
ſoner, iii, 182. Intercedes for the deputies of Calais, 185. 

Philo:t, a reformer, his 2:21 againſt Arianiſm, v. 292, Is burng 
himſelf for hereſy, 76. 

Pics and Scots haraſs the Britons, i. 30. 

Pilgrimage of Grace, See Ate, 

Pilki/ngtn proſecuted by the luke of York, x. 105%, 

Pinkey, battle of, v. 200, 

Plague appears in England, iii. 189. vi. 70. 266, Great one 
at London, ix, 225. 

Plat, ganpowder, hiſtory of, vii. 112. Popiſh, a hiſtory of, 
x. 4. 36. Sce Oates, Coleman, and Bealee. Meal-tud, g. 
Rye- houſe, 112. 

P:ifiers, battle of, iil. 196. 

Pele, Edmund de la. See Suf lb, 

—, Michael de la, chanceilor, and earl of Suffolk, anec- 
dotes of, iii. 247, Impeached, is, Reflections on his caſe, 
248, 

—, Reginald de la, his deſcent, v. 98. Inveighs againſt the 
ede of Henry VIII. in religious alterations, 99. Cre- 
ated a cardinal, ib. Suſpected of aſpiring to the crown, 100. 
Enters into a conſpiracy, ib, His relations proſecuted, 10g, 
His mother execute, 123, Propoſed as a huſband to Mary, 
265. Invited to England in quality of legate, 266. In- 
vites the parliament to reconcile themſelves to Rome, 281. 
Abſolves the parliament and kingdom, 282. Debates on 
puniſhing heretics, 286. Made archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
308, His politic behaviour, ib. His death and charac- 
rer, 321. 

Poleroue, in the Eaſt-Indies, its revolutions, ix. 75. 235. 238. 

Po I. money levied, iii. 241+ iv. 264. 

Poltrot aflaſſinates the duke of Guiſe, vi. 68. 

Ponte, Conſtantine, cruelly perſecuted, vi. 57. 

Por, an act for raifing charitable contributions for, v. 244. 
Firſt legal eſtabliſhment for the ſubſiſtence of, vii, 78. 

Popedom, its ſituation at the Norman invaſion, i. 179. 

Pepule 
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Popular government, beginnings of, in England, iii, 37. 

Porters of London petition the long parliament, viii. 171. 

Port mouth, dutcheſs of, how introduced to Charles II. ix. 
275. 

e revolts from the crown of Spain, x. 83, The prine 
cels Catherine of, married to Charles II. 199. 

Poſt-maſier, inftance of that office under Elizabeth, vii. 73, 

P:ſ?-hovſe, at what ſum farmed under Crom wel, ix, 168. 

P. H- oſſice is eſtabliſhed by parliament, ix. 182. 

Peymings, fir E. ſent to Ireland, iv. 215. Paſſes the memo» 
rable ſtatute which bears his name, ib. Promoted by Hen- 
ry VIII. 251. 

Preachirg, the abuſe of, reſtrained, v. 190. Farther reſtric- 
tions of, 205. 

Prelates, obnoxious ones, how treated by the court of Rome, 
in the time of Richard II. iii. 283. 

Prerogative, regal, notions concerning, in the time of Eli- 
zabeth, vii. 41. Ancient prerogatives of the crown, 52. 
Apology for the arbitrary exertions of, by James I. 129. 
The commons manifeſt an intention of limiting it, 130. 
Articles of, claimed until the time of Charles I. 221. 

Preſvy:ery, is eſtabliſhed in Scotland, vi. 35. The meaning of 
that term, viii. 50, ncte, Diſtinctions between preſbyteri- 
ans and independents, 243, Eſtabliſhed in England, 290. 
Suppreſſed, ix, 185. 196. The preſbyterian clergy ejected, 
205. 

Preſs, liberty of the, its commencement, x. 239. 

Pr, ſton, battle of, viii. 340. 

Priae, colonel, excludes the preſbyterian members of the long 
parliament, viii, 344. Procures a petition againſt the office 
of king, ix. 108, 

Prieſis and Jeſuits, a ſevere Jaw againſt them, vi. 222. 

Prime miniſter, reflections on the office of, iii. 99. 

Primogeniture, advantages of adhering to, in the iucceſſion of 
princes, ii. 174. 

Printing, by whom introduced into England, iv, 128, te. 
The invention of, one of the cauſes of the quick progreſs 
of the reformation, 312. Reſtrictions laid on the preſs by 
Elizabeth and James I, vii. 226. 

Proclamations, royal, declared by parhament to have the force 
of laws, v. 108. Reflections on this ſtatute, 16. Rigor- 
ouſly enforced, vii. 61, King James's plea for their utili- 
ty and neceſſity, 131. Differ from laws, 16. 

vol. x. N N Prephe- 
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Py phecyirg, among the puritans, explained, vii. 97» 

Pretechte rate, the ſupreme government altered to this torm, it. 
71. Outlines of this form of government, 16. See Cen- 
vel, Oliver and Richard, 

Proteſtants, origin of that name, v. 23. 

Proviſions, re ſleetions on legal reftriftions on the prices of, iti, 
117. The prices of, in the reign of Edward II. 118, 

Proviſors, ſtatute of, iii. 228. 283. 

Pryrre, the principles advanced in his Hyſrio Maſiix, viii. 20. 
His ſevere ſentences, 21. 28, His ſentences reverſed, 88. 

Puritans, their obſtinate ſcruples at the infancy of the reſorma- 
tion, vi. 129. Depreſſed by Elizabeth, 133. 192. The 
court of ecclefiaftical commiſſion inſtituted tor the ſuppteſ- 
fion of, 224. A ſevere law againſt recuſants, 314. Their 
pretenſione, vii. 225, Their influence in promoting the 
diſſatisfaction of the firſt parliament of Charles I. 258. 
Trauſport themſelves to America, until ſtopped by the king, 
viii. 29. Begin to attack the profeſſed religion, 94. 

Purveyance, nature of, and particulars concerning, ii. 31. 
iii. 22 5. vi. 297. 366. vii. 59. 107, 133. 

Pym, his ſpeech in parliament, viii. 62. His ſpeech again# 
Strafford, 79. His conduct on Strafford's trial, 114. Im- 
peached by the king, 164. His death, and the regard paid 
to him by the parliament, 237. 

Pyrennees, treaiy of, between France and Spain, ix, 137. 


Q 


QUAKERS, origin of that ſect, ix, 169, Their name, 161, 
Cauſe of their perſecution, 16. Their fingulariuies, 162, 
Their addreſs to James II. x, 138, note. 

Quo Warranto, See Ling, 


R 


RALEI7H, Walter, goes au a volunteer in the ſervice of the 
Hugonots, vi. 162, His firſt expedition to Guiana, 324. 
His letter to Cecil, vii. 321. Diſmiſſed from his empl»y+ 
ment, go. Conſpires againſt James, 93, Sentenced to death, 
but repricved, 16. Writes his Hiſtory of the World, 165. 
Second expedition to Guiana, 166, Executed, 170. Cha- 
rafter of his Hittory of the World, 252, His conduct at 
Cuiana inquired into, 359. 

Randolf, his character of the Scots reformers, vi. 48. 

Riwaillac aſſaſſinates Henry IV. of France, vii. 135. 

Readirg, 
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$14 ny, a council there, ii. 156. Taken by Eſſex, viii. 202. 
Heul preſence, why the clergy were attached to the doctrine of, 
v. 216, The point of, debated, 269. Inſtance of Eliza- 
deth's attachment to that doctrine, vi. 131, noe, 

Recuſauis, a ſevere law againſt them, vi. 314. 

Re ſo/ mation, commencement of, in Germany, by Luther, iv, 
310. Cauſes of the quick progreſs of, 312. The pope ſet 
at defiance, 313. Firſt ſteps toward, in England, v. 20. 
Progreſs of, 31, Tranſlations of the ſcriptures, 51. 71. 
Authority of the biſhop of Rome renounced, 80, Articles 
of faith prepared by the convocation, 82. Suppreſon of 
religious houſes, &c, 68. 92. 130. The law of fix arti- 
cles, 106, The bible granted to every family, 111. The 
litany, and part of the public ſervice, allowed to be cele- 
brated in Engliſh, 158. The acceſſion of Edward VI. fa- 
vourable to, 186, The twelve homilies, 190. Laws fa- 
vourable to, 203. New communion-ſervice, 205, Litur- 
zy, 215. General antipathy to popery, 237, Liturgy re- 
viled, 238. Articles of religion, 1“. Liturgy authoriſed 
by parliament, 243, Catholic religion reſtored, 261. Per- 
ſecutions, 291, Cecil's arguments to induce Elizabeth to 
reſtore it, vi. 6. The queen declared governeſs of the 
church, 11. A folemn diſputation, 12. The maſs abo» 
lithed, i6, Liturgy reſtored, 14, Biſhops degraded, 1 5. Pro- 
greſs of, in Scotland, 21, The Congregation ef the Lord, ib, 
Riot in Edinburgh, 23, Riots of Knox's congregation at 
Perth, 25. Preſhytery eſtabliſhed, 45, Strugeles in fa- 
vour of, in France, 37. Cruel inſolence of the Scots re- 
formers to their queen Mary, 43. Civil wars of France, 60. 
Plan of, eſtabliſhed in England, 128. Reflections on the 
conduct of reformers, 164, Maſſacre of Paris, 176. The 
catholic league, 182. Severe laws againſt popery, 202. Po- 
pery finally ſuppreſſed, 222. See Henry VIII. Lutter. 

Repicid*s, trial and execution of, ix. 180. 201. 

Rehearſal, a character of this ſatirical play, x. 242. 

Religious eſtabliſhments, the foundation of, iv. 307. 

Remon/trance, account of that paſſed by the long parliament, 
viii, 148, Reaſonings on bcth fides, 150. Anlwered by 
the king, 155. 

Revenue of the Anglo-Norman kings, ii. 248— 252. State of, 
a' the time of Henry V. iii. 338. In Mary's time, v. 309. 
la the reign of James I. vii. 231. In the protectorate cf 
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R. Cromwel, ix. 166. Between the reſtoration and revo- 
lution, x. 233. 

Revolution in 1688, compared with the depoſition of Richard II. 
iii. 274. 

Rice, ills of, attacked by Buckingham, vii, 286, | 

Richara, ſecond ſon of Henry II. revolts againſt his father, ii. 
111. Is reconciled, 121. Excommunicated, 132. His re- 
morſe on ſeeing his father's body, 134. His acceſſion, 
142. 

I. prepares ſor a cruſade, ii. 143. A maſſacre of the 
ews, 144. Sells the vaſſalage of Scotland, 146, Meets 
hilip of France, with bis army, 147. Winters at Meſs 

fina, 148. His character and that of Philip compared, 
ib. His diſputes with Philip, 150. Siege of Acre, 152. 
Supports the pretenfions of Guy de Luſignan, 153. Trou- 
bles in England, 154. Defeats Saladin, 158, His cruel 

- treatment of his piiſoners, 160, Arreſted on his return, 

and impriſoned by the emperor Henry VI. 16. Accuſed be- 
fore the diet, 163. His ſpirited reply, ib. His ranſom, 
How levied, 165, Defea's Philip, 167. Takes the biſhop 
of Beauvais priſoner, and ſeads his coat of mail to the pope, 
169. Is wounded, 170. Gallant reply of Gourdon, who 
ſhot him, ib, His ſenſibility of the retort, ib. Dies, ib. 
His character, 3h. Reflections on his reign, 171, Miſcel- 
laneous affairs, ib. 

II. bis acceſſion, iii. 235. State of parties, 236, 

The adminiftration, how conducted, 238. His embarraſſ- 

ments at his acceſſion, ib. War with France, 239. Po- 

pular inſurrections, 221. Has a conference with Watt 

Tyler, 243. His prudent behaviour at the death of Tyler, 

16. Reflections on this affair, 244. Burns Edinburgh, &c. 

245. H.s attachment to Robert de Vere, 246. Deprived 

of his regal power, 249. Violent proceedinęs againſt his 

miniſtry, 253. Execution 07 fir Simon Burley, 254. Mar- 
ies Iſabella of France, 257. Character of his adminiſtra- 
tio „13. Declares Mortimer ſucceſſor, 259, Procures Glo- 
ceſler to be murdered, 262. Prevents the duel between He- 
reford and Norfolk, 26 5. Oppoſes the ſucceſſion of Here - 
ford to the dukedom of Lancaſter, 266. Invaſion of Lan- 
caſter, 268. Seized, and confined, 269. Heads of accu- 
ſation againſt him, 270. Compariſon between this period 
and therevolution in 1688, 274, Depoſed, ib. 27 5. Murdered, 
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277. His character, 278. Compariſon between, and Ed- 
ward III. 6. Miſcellaneous tranſactione, 280, Compari- 
ſon between his ſituation, and that of Charles VI, of France, 
314. 

Richard III. firſt acts of his adminiſtration, iv. 141. Re- 
ſlections on his feizure of the crown, ib. Suppoſed to poi- 
fon his wife Anne, 148. Invaſion of the earl of Richmond, 
1:0. Battle of Boſworth, 151. Killed, 152. His cha- 
racter, 16. 

Rieblicu, cardinal, his character, vii. 283. Rivals the duke 
of Buckingham in bis addteſſes to the queen of France, 
28. Concluſion of his adminiſtrstion, and death, ix 84. 

Kichmond, Henry ear] of, his pedigree, iv. 143. Makes un- 
ſucco(sfa] attempts tot a deſcent on England, 149. Lands 
at Milfcrd-haven, 150. Battle of Boſworth, 151. See 
He ry VII. 

Rid'ey, biſhop of London, impriſoned, v. 261. Burnt, 293. 

Rio's, a ſevere ſtatute paſſed againſt, v. 231. 

R.ppan, treaty of, vii. 72. 74. 

R:wers, earl of, his character, iv. 128. The firſt who intro- 
duced the art ot printing into England, 16, te. Murder- 
ed, 132. 

R. xi, David, account of, vi. 82—8 5. 

Rovber;, general practice of, at the time of Henry III. ii. 
336. 

Robert III. of Scotland, his character, iv. 300. Dies of grief, ib. 

——, cldeſt on of William the Conqueror, his character. i. 
253. 266, Extraordinary rencounter between him and his 
faiher, 256. His reputation in the cruſade, ii. 6. How 
he loft the kingdom of England, 16. Invades England, 12. 

Nechelle, ſiege of, vii. 262. 264. 28 5. 308, 309. 

Rr ch{yril, viſcounteis of, calumniates queen Anne Boleyn to 
Henry VIII. v. 72. Her huſband tried and condemned, 
75, 76. Conducts the fecret amours of queen Catherine 
Howard, 129. Is beheaded, with the queen, 130. 

Ruckeſ.er, earl of, 2 character of his poems. x. 243. 

Nacray, defeat of the Spaniards there, ix. 88. 

erg. prebendary of St. Paul's, burnt, v. 291. 

Halls the Dare, his hiſtory, i. 135-139. See Normandy, 

Romans, their errival in Britain, 1. 24. Subdue it all except 
Ca'edonia, 28. Abandon 1t, 30. 

Rome, reflections on the policy ot the court ef, ii. 21. The 
venal principles of the court of, 284. Church of, when 
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at the ſummit of its power, 337. Deeretals of Gregory IX. 
16. Remarks on the new orders inſtituted by, 338. Li. 
terary obligations to the ancient clergy of, iv. 153. Bad 
principles on which the church of, is founded, 307, Its 
encroachments on civil authority, 75, Favourable however 
to the reſtoration of the arts, 308. Contequence of the 
ſale of indulgences, 309. See Luther and Reformati u. 
Its authority renounced in England, v. 41. Reflections on 
this event, 43. City of, taken and ſacked, iv. 340. 

Re, red and white, perty diſtinctions of the houſes of Lan- 
cafler and York, iv. 84. Remarks on the confuſed hiſtory 
of the wars between, 98. 

Roſmi, marquis of, his embaſſies and negotiations in England, 
vii. 35. 92 

Roumdteadt, the appellation explained, viii. 162. 

Rauudeuay- d aon, battle of, viii. 208. 

Rayal $5ciety, the firſt inſtitution of, x. 240. 

Rump parliament, the reſtoration of the long one ſo termed, 

Runncm de, the great charter ſigned there, ii. 213. 

R:p:rt, prince, commands a body cf horſe for Charles J. 
viii. 196. His ſucceſſes, 75, 198. 209. 211. 239. 241. 
Defeated, 241. Battle of Naſeby, 279. Retires to Briſtol, 
283. Capitulates; is diſmiſſed, and leaves England, 284. 
Commands the ſquadron Which deſerted to Charles II. ix. 
45. Takes refuge in France, 47. His naval operations, 
220. 229. 313. 315. His death, x, 129, Was the in- 
ventor of etching, x. 237. 

Rn/ſ:/l, lord, privately favours the French intrigues, but re- 
tuſes to accept any preſent, ix. 381, His character, x. 57: 
Enters into Monmouth's cenſpiracy, 109, Tried, 115. 
Condemned, 118. Executed, 120, 

Ruyter. See De Ruxter, 

Rye. hon ſe- piot, hiſtory of, x. 112. 
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S 2, Don, hanged for aſſaſſination, ix. 76. 

Safety, committee of, elected, ix. 134. General Monk's 
artful behaviour to, 142. 

Saladin, king of Eęypt, his character. ii. 129. Recovers 
Paleſtine, 2 Deteated, 158. Concludes a truce, 159. 
His conduct in this war, 16. Dies, 160. Inſtance of his 
philoſophy, ib, 
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Salic law, the foundation of, iii. 139. Attempted to be 
introduced into the Engliſh governmeat, 303. 

Saliſoury, inſurrection of royaliſts there, ix. 81. 

„ counteſs of. See Garter. 

„ counteſs of, condemned, v. 110. Executed, 123. 

—, ſecretary Cecil created carl of, vii. 99. Cauſes of 
his promotion, 16. Made treaſurer, 126. Iluvents the title 
of baronet, 147. ö 

Sandwich, earl of, fails in attempting to ſeize the Dutch Eaſt 
India fleet, ix. 223, Killed, 294. 

Sargubar, lord, executed tor aflaflination, vii. 138. 

Savoy, conference at the, ix. 191, 

Sautre, the firſt pe:ſon burnt in England for hereſy, iii. 291. 

Saxons, national character of, i. 35. Arrive in Britain, 25, 
Subdue it, and ſettle, 38. Their conqueſts in Britain 
very ruinous to the country, 43. War againft each other, 
44. Difficulty of continuing their hiſtory, and why, 16. 
View of their religion, civil inſtitutions, manners, &c. 46. 
72—76. 113,117. 198—217. Finally ſubiued by William 
duke of Normandy, 187, 218. Their laws compated with 
the civil law, iv. 156. 

Scone, the famous ſtone there, carried to Lonion, iii. 47. 
R. Bruce crowned there, 77. E. Baliol crowned there, 
135. 

Scotland and Scots, the Scots and Picts invade Britain, i. 32. 
Conſtantine, 109. Duncan, 164. Macbeth, 16. King 
William does homage to Henry II. ii. 121. Vaſſalage of, 
ſold by Richard I. 446. Remarks on the ancient hiſtory 
of, iii. 14. Alexander III. marries the fiſter of Edward J. 
15. Succeeded by Margaret of Norway, ib. She dies on 
her paſſage to Scotland, 16. Competitors for the crown, 
17. 23. Their claims reterred to the decition of Edward I, 
18. Nature of the homage done by the kings cf, to thoſe 
of England, 19. 241. Edward decides in favour of John 
Baliol, 26, Baliol put in poiſeſſion of the k:agdom, ib. 
The Scots aſſemble an army to oppoſe Edward, iv. 45. 
The Scots defeated and the whole country ſubdued, 46. 
Baliol ſwears fealty, and carried priſoner to London, 47. 
The Scots riſe againſt the Engliſh, under William Wallace, 
61, Wallace made regent, 63. Battle of Falkirk, 65. 
Again ſubdued, 71. Young Robert Bruce ſpirits up the 
nobility to a revolt, 75, Bruce crowned, 77. Battle of 


Bannockburn, 96. The independency of, eſtabliſhed, ov. 
He 
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He invades England, 124. The nature of the war made 
by the Scots, and their army deſcribed, is. State of, at 
the acceſſion of David Bruce, 133. Edward Balivl crown = 
ed, 135. Flies to England, 136. Reſtored, 138. King 
David taken ptiſoner by queen Philippa, 182. Invade Eag- 
land, and their conduct in theſe incurfions, 245. Invade 
FEnziand azzin, 293. Battle of Homeidon, 294. Piince 
James taken priiconer, 300. Murdered, iv. 8. Affairs of, 
during the reign of Henry VI, and Edward IV. 86. In 
the time of Henry WII. 184. James IV. marries Mar- 
garet, eldeſt daughter of Henry, 231. Battle of Flousen, 
276. State of, and confufions in, 286, 288. Reaſons in 
tavourſ of alliances with France or England, 318. Hamil- 
ton burnt for hereſy, 123. Forreſt burnt, 124. The re- 
formation ſpreads in, 126, Henry declares war againit, 
135. Ba'tle of Soiway, 137. The infant queen Mary, 
contracted to prince Edward of England, 140. Hent VIII. 
burns Edinburgh, 150. Battle ot Ancram, 154. Wiſhart 
the reformer, 193. Beaton aflailinated, 195, Its misfor- 
tunes at this time, owing to a ſucceſſion of minorities, 196. 
Somerſet's manifeſto, 197, Battle of Pinkey, 200. The 
young queen Mary ſent to France, 207. And merried to 
the dauphin, 316. Engliſh reformers protected, vi. 20. 
The Comprezation of the Lord, 21, Treaty of Edinburgh, 
33. For the further hiſtory of, during the reign of Mary, 
fee Mary, daughter of James V. Ke. The hoſtile laws 
between aud Eng and, aboliſned, vn. 121. Conſcquences 
of their king luscceding to the crown of England, 150, 
State of religion, 158. Joriſdi gien of biſhops ac Know- 
ledges, ib. Epi ſcupal au horny and cetemonies oppo ed, it. 
Nature of the excommunication pronounced by the eccle- 
fi.\tical courts, 160 Behaviour of Black, 161. Seditions 
principles of the ciergy, ib. Regal and epiicopal a thority 
admitted, 362, Hiah commiſtion, i6, Contequences of th2 
influence of the rob lv, and the abſerce of the king, vii. 
39. Diicontents of the nicrior cleigy, 41. Introduction 
of the canoas and liturgy, 343. Furrult at Edinburgh, 44. 
The covenant, 47, Epi copicy abuliſhed, 51, The coves 
nanters raiſe force, 53. A iccond armament againſt them, 
c. Treaty of Rippon, 72. Keflections and views of the 
cov2nanters, on the breaking out of the civil war in Englanc, 
223. Send comm: ſnoners to tie king, 224. Solemn league 
and Covenant, 220. Kalte an army te ailil the Engl h por- 
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ment, 228. The king puts himſelf into the hands of the 
Scots army, 294. Deliver up the king, 300. A treaty 
concerted with the king, 331. Parties there at this time, 
i6, Charles II. prociaimed, ix. 7. Terms propoſed to 
Charles, 19. Cruel and infulting treatment and execution 
of Montrole, 24. Treatment of Charies on his landing, 
28. Battle of Dunbar, 34. Charles crowned at Scone, 
36. The kingdon ſubmits to the commonwealth, 49. 
Civil adminiſtration of, under the proteRorat?, 102. Pre- 
lacy tacitly reſtored, 189. Proceedings of parliament, 253. 
Diſorders occaſioned by the eſtabliſhment of eg cp, 254. 
256. Inſurtection, and renewal of the covenart, 256. 
Cruel execution of the covenanters, 257. The attempts to 
reconcile the people to epiſcopacy without effect, 362 Se- 
vere law againſt conventicles, 364. Arbitrary adminiſtra 
tion of Lauderdale, 365. A parliament held by the duke 
of York, x. 96. Perſecution of the covenanters, 99. 
Declaration of indulgence, 175. Revolts againſt James II. 
211. The convention tenders the crown to the prince of 
Orange and his princeſs, 2 19. 

Scriptures, See Bible, 

Secretaries of flate, See Aamirali. 

Sedgmoor, battle of, x. 150, 

Self-denying ordinance paſſed, viii. 255. 

Seneffe, battle of, ix. 326. 

Seymour, lady Jane, See Henry VIII. 

, fir Edward, brother to queen Jane, made ear! of 
Hertford, v. 9s, Burns Edinburgh, 150. Choſen pro- 
tector by the regency, 183. Created duke of Somerfet, 
184. See Scmerſet. 

, fir Francis, his ſpeech at the opening of the third 
parliament of Charles I. vii. 290. 

——, fir Thomas, created lord Seymour, and high admi- 
ral, v. 184, His character, 209, Marries the queen 
dowager, 16. Cabals againtt his brother the protector, ib. 
Addreſſes the lady Elizabeth, 211. Attainted, 214. Ex- 
ec uted, 16. 

Shafteſsury, earl of, made chancellor, ix. 287. His ſpeech 
on the Dutch war, 308. Joins the country party, 312. 
Liſmiſſed, 318. Sent to the Tower, 342. Flatters Mon- 
mouth with hopes of the ſucceſſion, x. 33. Preſents the 
duke of York, as a popiſh recuſant, 61. Accuſed of trea- 
fon, but acquitted, 95, Inſtigates Monmouth's conſpiracy, 
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2 Retires to Holland, and dies, 111. His character, 

ib. 

Sbaleſpeare, ſcarcely any mention of civil liberty in his hiſtori- 
cal plays, vii. 65, note, Ct aracter of his dramatic Wiitings, 
249. Compared with Johnſon, 250. 

Sharpe, made archbiſhop of St. Andrews, ix. 189. His 
crueity to the covenanters, 257. Is ſhot at, 366. Mur- 
der-d, x. 49. 

, Dr, ſuſpended for preaching againſt popery, x. 172. 

Sbeep, the number cf, reſtricted by ſtatute, v. 178. 

Sheriffs, the primitive nature of their office, iii. 36. 

Ship-money, firſt levied, i. 141. Impoſed on occaſion of the 
Spaniſh invaſion, vii. 59. Levied by Chaties I. 277. vill, 
23. Trial of Hambden, 34. Declared illegal, 90. 

Stirley, Dr. See Fag. 

Shore, Jane, accuſed by Gloceſter, iv. 132. Remarks on the 
accounts of her, 347. Her hiſtory, 135. 

Shrewſbury, battle of, iii. 296. 

—-, ear) of, reaounces the catholic religion, and joins 

the prince of Orange, x. 196. 

Sidney, Algernon, ſecretly neg tiates with France, and re- 
ceives bribes, ix. 381. Enters into Monmouth's con- 
ſpiracy, 112. His lite and character, 121. Is tried, 26. 
His defence, 122. Executed, 123. 

—, fir Philip. his letter to queen Elizabeth, vi. 210. 
H d- ath and character, 237. 

Simncl, Lambert, his hiftorv, iv. 176. Ireland revolts under 
him, 178. Crowned at Dublin, 16, Invades England, 181. 
Defcated, 182. B:cowes ſcuilion to the king, and is pro- 
moted to be his falconer, 1. 

Sindercome. is condemner for attempting the life of Oliver 
Cromwel, ix, 116. Poiſons himſelf, ib. 

Sirnames when introduced into England, il. 260, 

Ii Articles, law of, Sce Erticl.s. 

Stimmer, i caſe, ix. 265, 

Soldiers, ommon, their pay in the time of Edward III. iii. 
232, note Whence their chief emoluments aroſe, ib. 

So!ebay, battle of, ix. 294. 

Soltbay, battle of, v. 137. 

Sol, mn, ſultan, beſieges Vienna, v. 23. 

Somerſet, duke of, his influet ce with Henry VI. and his queen, 
iv. 59. Sent io the Tower, 69. Killed, 70, 
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Somzrſet, the eat] of Hertford, protector, created duke of, v, 
184. Favours the reformation, 186. 203, 204. Prepares 
for war with Scotland, 197. His manifeſto, ib, Battle 
of Pinkey, 200. His brother cabals againſt him, 209. 
Commits him to the Tower, 213. Signs the warrant for 
his execution, 214. Inſurrections, 222. Cabals againſt 
him, 227. A conſpiracy, 228, Sent to the Tower, 229. 
Deprived of his offices, and fined, 231. Re-admitted to 
the council, 6. Schemes of Northumberland to ruin him, 
240. Is arreſied, 241. The charges againſt him, 16. ls 
tried, 16. Executed, 242. His character, and reflections 
on his fate, 16. 

, Carre, viſcount Rocheſter, created earl of, vii. 146. 
Procures Overbury to be poiloned, 10. Stung with remorſe, 
150. Convicted of Overbury's death, 152, Pardoned, and 
dies in obſcurity, 153+ 

Southampton, Wriotheiely, chancellor, created earl of, v. 184. 
Deprived of the chancellorſhiv, 185, Cabals againſt the 
protector, 227, 228. Dies of vexation, 230. | 

— , earl of, attends Eſſex to Ireland, vii, 12. En- 
ters into Eſſex's conſpiracy, 27, Tried aad condemned, 31. 
Is ſpared, 34. 

Spain, the kingdom of, reſigned by the emperor Charles V. 
to his ſon Philip, v. 302. Victory of St. Quintin, 310. 
Its flouriſhing ſtate and power at this time, vi. 233. The 
invincible armada, 285. 290-295, Acknowledges the in- 
dependency of the United Provinces, vii, 124. Reception 
of prince Charles at Madrid, 199. Acknowledges the 
republican government of England, ix. 87. Revolt of 
Portugal, and other ill ſucceſſes, 88. Declares war 2gainft 
England, 92. Its fituation at the time of the congreſs of 
Nimeguen, 339. Sce Charles V. Netherianas, Philip II. 
United Provinces, 

Nna/atre, archbiſhop of, comes to England, turns proteſtant, 
eſcapes to Italy, and dies in confinement, vil. 254. 

Spraker of the Hewſe of Commons, firſt appointment of, iii. 
237» 

Spenſer, his character as a poet, vii. 35, 

For ague, admital fir Edward, killed, ix. 316. 

Iten, battle cf, iv. 273. 

St Alban's, the monaſtery of, by whom endowed, i. 63. 
Ovul-rvations on the petition of the borough of, to parlia- 
ment, iii. 347. Battles of, iv, 70, 78. 
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St. Ardretut, curious reſolution of a ſcholaſtic debate there, 
V. * 

St. * maſſacre of. See Paris. 

St. Dennis, batiles of, vi. 160. ix. 359. 

St. Fobn, his negotiations with the States-general, ix. 51. 
Excites a quarrel between the Commonwealth and the 
States, 15. 

— of Jerufalem. See Malta, 

Sr. Quintin, battle of, v. 310. 

Stafford, lord, his trial, x. 72; and execution, 75. 

Stanley, lord, his ambiguous conduct previous to the battle of 
Boſworth, iv. 151. Declares for Richmond, 14. Created 
ear] of Derby, 160. 

Star- chamber, juriſdiction and eſtabliſhment of, iv. 241. Its 
antiquity, vii. 221. Its great authority, 16. Its ſentences, 
viii. 18. 20. 24. 33. Its proceedings condemned by the 
commons, 8 5. Its ſentence on Prynne and others reverſed, 
88. Aboliſhed, 125, 

Stephen, king of England, his pretenſions to the crown, ii. 
38. Grants a charter, 40. Taken priſoner by the em- 
preſs Matilda's party, 47. Diſguſts his nobles, cr. The 
archbiſhop of Canterbury refuſes to anoint his ſon Euſtace, 
83. Dies, 54. His character, 16. 

Stigand, archbiſhop of Canterbury, encourages the Engliſh to 
reſiſt the Normans, i. 219, His character, 238, Degraded 
and impriſoned, 240, 

Still yard, merchants of, when eflabliſhed into a company, v. 


239- 

. battle of, iv. 182. 

Stoxwel, an abhorrer, reſiſts the order of the houſe of commons 
for his commitment, x. 64. 

Straflord, earl of, his preferment, and the motive of it, viii, 2, 
His character, ib. 123. His unpopularity, 78. Impeached, 
81. Accuſed by the Iriſh parliament, 105. Examination 
of his caſe and conduct, 107, His defence, 109. Notes 
of his ſpeech in council, produced againſt him by Vane and 
Pym, 114. His defence againſt this paper, ib. Attainted, 
116, The populace excited againſt him, ib. Writes to the 
King to give him up, 120. His attainder paſſed, ib. Is 
e::ecuted, 122, 

Stratton, battle of, viii, 206. 

Strickland, his caſe, vi. 149. 151, 152. 


Strode, his cruel treatment in Cornwal, v. 173. 
| 6 ; Strede 
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Strode impeached by Charles I. viii. 164. 

Strong hoꝛu, earl of Strigul, engages to aſſiſt Dermot, king of 

- Leinſter, ii. 104. His tranſactions in Ireland, 105, 106. 

Stuart, cauſes of the unhappineſs of the princes of that 
houſe in the government of England, viii, 367. Reflec- 
tions on their adminiſtration, x. 229. 

Subſidies and Fifteenths, the nature, amount, and method of 
levying theſe taxes, vii. 234. Altered into a Jand-tax, 235. 
The laſt grant of ſubſidies, ix. 211. 

Suffolk, earl of, commands at the ſiege of Orleans, iv. 17. 
Diſconcerted by Joan d'Arc, 23. Raiſes the ſiege, 26. 
Taken priſoner, ib. Created a duke, 45. Impeached, 56. 
His juſtification, 18. Baniſhed, 59. Murdered, 15, 

——-, Edmund de la Pole, earl of, his hiſtory, iv, 235 
237. 271. 

——, Charles Brandon, duke of, marries Mary queen dow- 
ager of France, iv. 28 1. Invades Picardy, 324. Penetrates 
almoſt to Paris, 325. Dies, v. 159. The king's character 
of him, ib. i 

—, the marquis of Dorſet created duke of, commands the 
army to defend his daughter Jane's pretenſions, iv. 257, 
Declares for queen Mary, 258. Is apprehended, 259. En- 
gages in a conſpiracy, 272, Tried and executed, 276. 

Suits in forma pauperis, firſt given to the poor, iv. 241. 

Sunday, ſports and exerciſes allowed on, vii. 164. The pu- 
ritans term it the Sabbath, ib. 265, Edict for ſports on, 
renewed, viii. 21. 

Sunderland, earl of, made ſecretary of ſtate, x. 39, Remarks 
on his conduct. 103. Suppoſed to have entered into a cor- 
reſpondence with the prince of Orange, 197. 

Supremacy, papal, how eftabliſhed, i. 73. 

Surrey, carl of, encourages Henry VIII. in his pleaſures, iv. 
251. Battle of Flouden, 276. Created duke of Norſolk, 
277. See Norfolk, 

———, lord Howard, made eatl of, iv. 277. His honours, 
315. His character, v. 165. Motives of Henry's averſion 
to him, ib. His accuſation and execution, 166, 

Suſſex, hiſtory of the Saxon kinedom of, i. 65, 

Seating ſickneſs appears, iv. 168. 

Stoeyn, king of Denmark, invades England, i. 132. 134. 
140. Dies at Gainſborough, 143. 

Sweden, joins in the triple league, ix, 259, Detached from 
it by France, 290, See Charles X. | 

VOL, x. 17 Swiſr, 
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Swiſs, league againſt the French, iv. 257. Excel other na- 
tions in their infantry, 270. Battle of Marignan, 289. 
Symds held in England, i. 77. 128. 249. 253. 279, 280. ii. 


Il. 24. 32. 45. 48. 73. 78. 156. 189. 305, iii. 49. 
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TANCRED, natur1 brother to Conſtantia, queen of Naples 
and Sicily, his conduct, ii. 149, 150. 

Tangier, yielded to Charles II. ix. 200. Demoliſhed and 
abandoned, x. 36. | 

Taniſtry, in the Iriſh cuſtoms, what, vii. 137. Aboliſhed, 
18. 

Taxes, how impoſed in the reign of Edward I. iii. 82. Ar- 
bitrarily increaſed by Edward III. 227. Never impoſed 
without conſent of parliament, by the houſe of Lancaſter, 
340, Oppreſſively raiſed by Henry VIII. iv. 320. Ex- 
orbitant levies of, in the reign of Edward VI. v. 334. 
Thoſe impoſed under the commonwealth, ix, 164. 

Taylor, parſon of Hadley, burnt for hereſy, v. 292. 

Templars, knights, character of that order, iii. 115. Their 
cruel treatment by Philip the Fair, ib. The order aboliſh- 
ed, 117. 

Temple, fr W. his negotiations with De Wit, ix. 248. Con- 
cludes the triple alliance, 250. Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
251, Recalled, 277, His remonſtrance on being appoint- 
ed ambaſſador to the States, 32 5. Sent to the congreſs at 
Nimeguen, 337. His remonſtrance reſpecting an alliance 
againſt France, 352. Concludes an alliance with the States, 
356. Adviſes the king to form a new council, x, 37, His 
character as a writer, 244, His death, 76, | 

Tenures, feudal, nature and principles of, ii. 228. 

Teſt act paſſed, ix. 312. The duke of York ſet aſide by it, 
313- A new one paſſed, with an exception in the duke of 
York's favour, x. 22, Diſpenſed with by James II. 158. 
His privilege of diſpenſing with it, confirmed, 163. 

Tewkeſbury, battle of, iv. 112. 

Thanes, among the Saxons, what, i. 199. 

Theatres, cauſe of the licentioulneſs of, after the reſtoration, 
x. 242. How corrected, 75, 

Theft, when firſt made capital in England, ii. 35. 

Themas a Becket, his hiſtory previous to his prefer ment, ii. 66, 
Appointed chancellor, 67, His magnificent way of life, 
15. Inſtance of the king's familiarity with him, 68. Pro- 
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moted to Canterbury, 69. His aſſumed ſanctity, i5, Sub- 
ſcribes the conſtitutions of Clarendon, 77. His ſorrow 
for bis compliance, 16. Condemned for contempt of court, 
79. His extraordinary viſit to the king, 8 1. Appeals to 
the pope, and leaves the kingdom, 83. Reconciled to the 
king, 90, Murdered, 95. His character, and that of the 
age he lived in, 16. Canonized, 99. Pilgrimages to his 
frine, ib, Henry's penance at it, 118. His murderers 
how puniſhed, 124, Extraordinary devotion paid to his 
ſhrine, v. 95. The ſhrine pillaged, and Becket's bones 
burnt, 96. 

Tindal. See Bible. 

Tobacco, when firſt introduced into England, vi. 236. 

Tieration, not a prieſtly virtue, iii. 338. Arguments for and 
againſt, v. 287. Cauſe and origin of, vii. 226. 

Tomlinſon, colonel, the ſpeech of Charles I, to, at his exeeu- 
tion, ix. 354. 

Tongue, Dr. his character, and his intelligence of the popiſh 
plot, x. 4. Recommended for preferment, 65. 

Tonnage and poundage granted to Henry V. iii. 324. To 
Richard III. iv. 147. To Henrv VII. 172. Arbitrarily 
levied by Henry VIII. v. 173. Remarks on the ſtatute 
granting theſe duties, 174. The long poſſeſſion of the du- 
ties occaſions them to be conſidered by the princes as their 
proper right and inheritance, vii. 129. Hiſtory of, 313. 
Are levied by Charles I. 314. See Finch. Granted to 
Charles II. for life, ix. 179. | 

Tonſtal, biſhop of London, oppoſes the reformation, v. 191. 
His character, 245. Bill of attainder paſſed againſt him, 
ib, Reſtored to his ſee, 261, See Bible. 

Tory, See Whig, 

Touton, battie of, iv. $5. 

Trad:, a board of, when ereRed, x. 237, 

Tranſtamare, Henry count de, hiſtory of, iii. 212—215. 

Tranſutflantiation, the point of, debated, v. 269. 

Treaſon, high, the caſes of, limited by law, iii. 224. Rigor- 
ous and eontradictory ſtatutes againſt, v. 171. A ſevere law 
againſt, 241. The ſpecies of, reſtricted, 264, Statutes 
of Elizabeth concerning, vi. 158. 

Treaſurers, See Aimirals, 

Triple alliance formed againſt Louis XIV, ix. 250, 

T1;nity colle ze, Cambridge, by whom founded, v. 179. 
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Tremp, the Dutch admiral, quarrels with Blake, ix. 53. En- 
gages Blake, ib. Defeats him, 55, Tromp wor ſted, 56. 
Defeated, 73. Killed, 74. 

w— =, fon of the former, engages the duke of York, ix. 
221. He and De Ruiter engage Albemarle, 227. Defeated, 
230. His commiſſion taken from him, ib. 

Trae, treaty of, ili. 330. Reflections on, 331. 

Tudor, fir O. marries Catherine, widew of Henry V. iii. 337. 
Beheaded, iv, 78. Remarks on the adminiftration of the 
princes of that houſe, vii. 346. 

Turenne, his ſucceſſes, ix. 327. 333. Killed, 334. 

Turkey, commencement of the trade with, vii. 74. 

Turnpikes, the firſt law for erecting, x. 237. 

Tyler, Watt, and Jack Straw, head an inſurreQion againſt 
Richard II. iii, 241. Tyler killed, 243. 

Tyrconnel, earl of, bis character, and oppreſſion of the pro- 
teſtants in Ireland, x. 168. 

Tyrone, earl of, his character, vii, 8. Account of his rebel. 
* ib,—14+ 18. 39. Surrenders himſelf, 45. Pardoned, 


Tyrrel, fir J. murders Edward V. and the duke of York, iv. 
139- Proves the murders, 209, Executed for another 
crime, 236. 

Tythings, counties ſubdivided into, by Alfred, i. 98. 


V 

AGR ANTS, puniſhed by Elizabeth by martial law, vii. 54. 

Pane, fir Harry, his imprudent manner of urging the king's 
demands in the houſe of commons, viii, 67. See Straf- 
ord, | 

=” fir Henry, the younger, how he procured the condemn- 
ation of Strafford, viii. 114. His character, 226, ix. 
204. Procures the ſolemn league and covenant to be 
framed, viii. 226. Becomes a leader of the independents, 
250. His ſpeech preparatory to the ſelf-denying ordinance, 
253. His remarks on the king's abilities, 336. En- 
courages diſcontents agzinſt the protector, ix, 80, Confined, 
144. His general conduct, ib. Excepted from the act of 
indemnity, 178. Tied, 202. Executed, 204. 

Fenner, an account of his inſurtection, ix. 186. | 

Vere, Robert de, carl of Oxford, hiſtory of, iii. 246. 251. 

Verrcuil, battle of, iv. 10. 

Filiajns, among the Anglo-Saxons, what, i, 201. 

Fillters, 
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Villiers, George, introduced to the notice of James I. vii. 
151. Made duke of Buckingham, 154. See Buckingham. 

Virginia, hiſtory of the ſettlements there, vi. 235. vii. 244. 

Ulſier, a company formed for planting colonies in, vii. 138. 
Naſlacre of the Engliſh there, viii. 138. See Jreland. 

Union of England and Scotland attempted, vii. 107. 

Uniformity, the act of, ix. 196. 215. 

Univerſity revenues granted to Henry VIII. v. 156. 

United Previnces, their affociation againſt the dominion of 
Spain, vi. 185. Pacification of Ghent, 189. Treaty with 
Elizabeth, 190. Conditions of her league with them, 233. 
New treaties with her, 322. 337. A treaty between 
James I. and Henry IV. for the ſupport of, vii. 92. Their 
treedom acknowledged by Spain, 124. Baniſh Vorſtius, 
an Arminian, 135, Severities againſt bigots, ib. Cautionary 
towns reſigned, 155. Renew the war with Spain, 212. 
Cruelties at Amboyna, 243. Obliged to remove Charles II, 
ix. 18, Decline a coalition with the Engliſh common- 
wealth, 51, Engagement between Tromp and Blake, 53s 
Their apology rejected by the Engliſh commonwealth, 54. 
See Tromp, De Ruiter, &c, Make peace with Cromwel, 
75. Review of their conduct toward the Engliſh, 215. 
War declared againſt them by the Engliſh, 220. Treaty 
of Breda, 235, Triple alliance, 250, War declared by 
England, 289. And France, 16. heir defenceleſs ſtate, 
291. Sca-fight at Solebay, 294. Rapid progreſs of Lewis 
XIV. 296, Prince of Orange made Stadtholder, 302. 
Sea- fights, 313, 314. Peace with England, 319. Alliance 
with Charles, 353. Peace of Nimeguen, 360. League 
againſt Lewis, x. 192. Concur with the prince of Orange 
againſt James II. 198. 

Vorflins. See United Provinces. 

Urban III. dies of grief, ii. 130. 

Urbaniſis, See Clementines. 

Uſary, particulars concerning, and laws againſt, ii, 143. iii. 8. 
iv. 244. v. 243. vii. 78. 

Uxbridge, treaty of, viii, 258, 


W 


WAGER of law, the ſource of, i. 211. 
Wages of labourers, regulated by Henry VII. iv. 245. The 
rates at that time compared with the preſent, 15, 
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Wakeficld, battles of, iv. 77. viii, 22 1. 

Wakeman, ſir George, accuſed of an intention to poiſon the 
king, ix. 4. Acquitted, 48, 

Ha.es, the ſtate of, previous to the time of Henry III. ii, 
309. Tranſactions between the princes of, and Henry III. 
16. 310. Conqueſt of, iii. 6—12, The Welch bards put 
to death, 12. Traditional account of its annexation to the 
crown of England, and givirg title to the king's eldeſt ſon, 
13. Motto of the princes of, whence derived, 180. In- 
ſurrection of Glendour, 292. United to the Engliſh go- 
vernment, v. 42. 68. 

Valla e, William, his character, iii. 51. His exploits againſt 
the Engliſh, i6.—63. Made regent, 63. Reſigns the te- 
gency, 65, Routed at Falkirk, i5, His prudent retreat, 
66, His conference with young R. Bruce, 16. Betrayed, 
72. Executed, 16, 

'Woiler, Edmond, bis character, viii. 215. Forms a party, 
ih, Diſcovered, and condemned, 216. Pardoned, on pay- 
ing a fine, 217. His chaacter as a port, ix. 170. His 
death, 171, 

— —-, fir William, his rapid exploits, viii. 204. Defeated 
on Roundway-down, 208. Routed at Cropredy- bridge, 


245. 

Wallirgferd benſe, cabal of, againſt R. Comwel, ix. 127. 

WH al/irgham, miniſter to Elizabeth, countenances the puritans, 
vi. 133. Strange contrariety of his inſtructions concerning 
the intended marriage betwecn Elizabeth and the duke of 
Anjou, 208. Is averſe to the French marriage, 200. His 
favourable account of James of Scotland, 219. His vigi- 
lance and artifices to detect conſpiracies, 220. 245. Diſ- 
covers Babington's conſpiracy, 245. Juſtifies his conduct 
towards Mary queen of Scots, 256. His letter to the 
Scotch ſecretery concerning her execution, 278. His death 
and character, 369. 

alkuortb, mayor of London, kil's Watt Tyler, iii. 243. 

War, refietions on the ſtate of, and manner of carrying on, 
in the early times of the Engliſh hiſtory, iii, 324. iv. 39. 
Civil, favourable to eloquence, ix. 168. 

Marbec, Perkin, his parentage, and an account of his im- 
pofture, confeſſion, and death, iv. 205—228. His im- 
poſtare eſtabiiſh:d by an expreſs examination of circum- 
ſtances, 348, 


6 Waroſhips, 


Wardſpips, vaſt advantages mace of, by the Anglo-Norman 


kings, ii. 251, Further particulars concerning, vii. 59. 
107. 133. 

Warham, archbiſhop of Canterbury, and chancellor, refigns 
his places, and retires, iv, 284. His obſervation on Wol- 
ſey, 294. Informs Henry of Wolizy's arbitrary conduct, 
296. 

. earl, joins prince Edward againſt Leiceſter, ii. 312. 
His reply, when required to ſhow his title to his eſtate, ni. 
9. Defeats the Scots, 46. Defeated by Wallace, 63. 
Joins the confederacy againſt Gavaſton, 92. 

Warwic, Goy earl of, confederates againſt Gavaſton, iii, 92. 

» earl of, left by Henry V. guardian of his infant ſon 
Henry VI. iii. 335. Becomes regent of France, iv. 41. 
Dies, 16, | 

, earl of, the King-mahker, his character, iv. 52, Defeats 
and takes Hemy at Northampton, 74. Defeated by queen 
Margaret, 78. His behaviour previous to the battie of 
Touten, 85. Diſguſted with Edward IV. 94. Makes a 
party againit the king, 95. Gain's Edward's brother the 
duke of Clarence, ib. Couſuſed accounts of their ſubſequent 
operations, 99. Leagues with queen Margaret, 102, The 
king expelied, 105. Reflections on his temporary admi- 
niſtration, 110. Defeated and killed, 112. 

, Edward Plantagenet, earl of, executed, iv, 228. 

„Dudley viſcount Liſle created earl of, v. 184. His 
hiſtory and character, 212, Enters into a conſpiracy againſt 
Somerſet, 228. Created duke of Northumberland, 240. 
See Northumberland, 

Watckes, pocket, when introduced into England, vii. 78. 

Wentworth, Peter, his ſpirited ſpeeches in the houſe of com- 
mone, vi. 154. 193. Sent to the Tower, 312. 

„ fir Thomas, his ſpeech in the third parliament of 
Cha'lcs I. vii. 292. Created earl of Strafford, viii. 8. 
See Strafford. X 

Weſjex, hittory of the Saxon kingdom of, i. 41. 65. 

Mi Indies, the effects reſulting from the diſcovery of, to the 
Engliſh crown and people, vii. 127. 

Weſtminſter, ſynods held there, ii. 24. 45- Erected into 2 
biſhopric, v. 97. Aſſembly of divines called there, viii. 


259. 
Wheat, obſervations on the price of, in the reign of Henry III. 
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big and Tory, origin of the names, x. 59. The plans of 
thoſe parties for ſettling the government, on the abdication 
of James II. 220. 222. 

Whitlocke, his remarks on the caſe of Strafford, viii. 113. 
His account of the conduct of Charles I. in the negotiation 
at Oxford, 374. His ſpeech on the ſelf-denying ordinance, 


254. 

Wick: Fr John, his character, iii. 280. His doctrines, 281. 
Protected by the duke of Lancaſter, 16. Bulls iſſued againſt 
him, but is protected by the people, ih. 282. His addreſs in 
explaining away his tenets, 283, His opinions ſpread, 16, 
His death, ib. 

Wifrid, biſhop, how he coafirmed the pope's ſupremacy, i. 73. 

Wilkins, biſhop, the firſt promoter of the Royal Society, x. 240. 

William, natural fon of Robert duke of Normandy, makes 
good his pretenſions at his father's death, i. 166. Viſits 
Edward the Confeſſor, 167. Projects an invaſion, 175. 
S tuation of Europe at that period, 177. Lands in Suſ- 
ſex, 183, His adg-eſs to his chieftains, 185, Battle of 
Haſtings, 186, Conſequences of the battle, 218, 

William the Conqueror, crowned, i. 222. Places all power in 
the Bands of the Normans, 224. InſurreRion*, 228, 
His rigorous government, 232. Inſurrections, 233. His 
cruel policy and tyrannical government, 235, The feudal 
law, 237, 238. Attempts to ſuppreſs the Engliſh language, 
242. His reſolute anſwer to the claims of pope Grego- 
ry VII. 252. His eldeſt ſon Robert rebels, 255, Extra- 
ordinary rencounter between them, 256. Domeiday book, 
ib, His revenue, 257. 277 New Foreſt, 258. Occaſion 
of his death, and his remorſe, 260. His character, 261. 
His title of Cangueror defended, 262. His family, 264. 
His vaſt grants to his chieftains, ii. 238. 

w— Ry, his acceſſion, i. 264. His tyrannical diſpo- 
ſition, 266, His arbitrary adminiſtration, 267. Anec- 
dotes ſhowing his indifference about religion, 277. Con- 
ficates archbiſhop Anſelm's temporalities, 280. Acci- 
dentally killed, 283. His cheracter, ib, A famine cauſed 
by his oppreſſive taxes, ii. 250, 

, eldeſt ſon of king Henry I. drowned, ii, 28, His 
character, and ſentiments regarding the Engliſh, 29. 

„king of Scotland, joins the confederacy againſt Hen- 


ry IL ii. 114. Taken priſoner, and does homage for his 
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Williams, biſhop of Lincoln, his ſevere proſecution by Laud, 
viii, 30. Inſulted by the populace, 162. Preſents a pro- 
teſtation to the king and peers, ib, 

Wills, fir R. betrays the deſigns of the royaliſts, ix. 99. 114. 
132. 

Wiltſhire, earl of, ſent by Henry VIII. to the pope, whoſe 
foot he refuſes to kiſt, v. 27. 

IVinchefter, Henry Beaufort biſhop of, appointed tutor to Hen- 
iy VI. iv, 4- His character, 13. His diſputes with Glo- 
ceſter compromiſed, 14. Created a cardinal, 29, Hffects 
of his diſputes with Gloceſter, 38. Adviſes a truce with 
France, 42. Contrives the ruin of Gloceſter, 46. Dies, 47. 

„Peter des Roches biſhop of, his character, and 
anecdotes of him, ii. 278, The barons combine againſt 
him, 279. His inſolent ſpeech with regard to them, ib. 
Diſmiſſed, 280, 

Windham, colonel, ſecretes Charles II. ix. 41, 

Windſor-caftle, when built, iii. 226. 

Wiſhart, the Scois reformer, account of, v. 193. Burnt, 195. 
His prophetic denunciation againſt Beaton, ib. His pro- 
phecy, how accompliſhed, 16. | 

Witchcraft, and conjuration, a law againſt, vi. 67. 

Witches, numbers burnt under that accuſation in Scotland, 
ix. 31. The diſcovery of, ſtudied as a ſcience, ib. 

Wittenagemot, the ancient Saxon council of parliament, parti - 
culars relating to, i. 192. 

Wilſey, Thomas, his birth, iv. 266. How introduced to the 
notice of Henry VII. is. His addreſs in executing a com- 
miſſion to Maximilian, ib. Introduced to Henry VIII. 
267. Encourages Henry in his pleaſures, 16. The max- 
ims of government he inftils into him, ib. His character, 
268, Created biſhop of Lincoln, 277. Promoted to the 
ſee of York, 232, His magnificence, 283. Made chan- 
cellor, 284. His diſguſts againſt Francis I. of France, 289. 
Appointed legate, 294. His oſtentation, 16. His arbitrary 
exertions of power, ib. Inſpired with the hopes of the 
papacy by the emperor, 299. The emperor's grants to 
him, 302. His enormous revenues, 303. Procures tbe 
condemnation of Buckingham, 304. His arbitrary beha- 
viour to the citizens of London, 360. Obtains the legatine 
commiſſion for life, 322. His reſentment againſt the em- 
peror on miſting the papacy, 16. Erects two colleges, &c. 
323- Becomes odious to the people, 335. Builds vn 
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Ice of Hampton- court, and preſents it to the king, ib. 
Appointed to try the king's marriage, v. 11. The great 
ſeal taken from him, 17. His moveables confiſcated, 18. 
His want of fortitude on his diſgrace, ib, The peers exhi- 
bit a long charge againſt him, 19, Warmly defended by 
Tho. Cromwel, is. Proſecuted on the flatute of proviſors, 
ib, Pardoned, 20. Arreſted for high treaſon, 28. His 
dying requeſt to the conſtable of the Tower, ib. His death, 

aud a review of his conduct, 29. Uſed no ſeverities againſt 
the reformers, 51. 

Voves, bow exterminated from England, i, 127. 

Wool, and woollen manufacture, laws and cther particulars 
concerning, iii. 8. 51. 149. 230. 232. v. 335» vin. 235. 
240. x. 236. 

Women, a body of, petition the long — viii. 171. 
A mob of, routs a ſynod at Perth, ix. 375. 

Vorceſter, burnt by order of Hardicanute, i. 155, Charles II. 
routed there by Cromwel. ix. 39. 

w——, John Tibetot, carl of, his character, iv. 107. Ex- 
ecuted, 108. 

Wotton, Dr. his character, vi. 238, Forced to fly from Scot- 
land, 239. 

Weuras, legal compoſitions for, among the Saxons, i. 210. 

Wrecks, a law to ſecure the property of, ii. 139. 

Vrietbeſeley, made chancellor, v. 16. His cruelty in tor- 
turing Ann Aſcue, ib. Perſuades Henry to impeach queen 
Catherine Par for hereſy, 162, Created earl of Southamp- 
ton, 184. See Southampten. 

Writers, Enęliſh, a review of thoſe during the wien of Charles J. 
and the commonwralth, ix. 169. 

NMycberley, a character of his dramatic wiitiogs, x. 243. 


Y 


YELVERTON, his free ſpeech in the houſe of commons, vi, 
151. 

—— „his ſpeech on being choſen ſpeaker of the 
- houſe of commons, vi. 370. 

Yeonen of the guard, firſt inſtitution of, iv. 169. 

York, city of, its ſize at the Norman conqueſt, i. 200, Burnt, 

234. A court of juſtice erected there, v. 90. The chap- 
ter lands ſeized, 130. A great council of peers ſummoned 
there by Charles I. viii. 72, Beſieged by the parliamentary 
army, 240, Surrendered, 244. ON 

* 
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Vir and Lancaſter, parties of, how diſtinguiſhed, iv, 84. 
——, Richard duke of, appointed regent of France, iv. 38. 


His pretenſions to the crown of England, 52. 54. His cha- 
rafter, 52, Driven to the aſſertion of his claim, 62. Mo- 
tives which retarded having recourſe to arms, 66, Raiſes 
an army, 67, Retires, 68, Created lieutenant of the 
kingdom, 69. Made protector, ib, His moderation, 1b. 
Battle of St. Alban's, 70. A formal reconciliation be- 
tween the parties, 72, Opens his pretenſions to parl ament, 
74+ His right acknowledged, 75. Defeated and killed, 
77. For his ſon Edward, ſee Edward duke of York, infra. 


——, Edward duke of, defeats Pembroke, iv. 78. Procures 


a popular election to the crown, 80. See Edward IV. 

» James duke of, ſecond ſon of Charles I. ſerves in the 
French and Auſtrian armies, ix. 112. Seduces the daugh- 
ter of lord Clarendon, 184. Marries her, 16. Becomes a 
zealous cathol.c, 209, His motives for defiring a Dutch 
war, 217. Defeats Obdam, 221, His behaviour in this 
engagement juſtified, ib, Openly profeſſes the catholic re- 
ligion, 282. Battle of SoJebay, 294. Set aſide by the teſt- 
act, 311. Maintains an intimate correſpondence with the 
king of France, 324. His daughter the lady Mary married 
to the prince of Orange, 349. Obtains an exception from 
the new teſt- act, x, 22. Bill of excluſion paſſed, 41. The 
earl of Shafteſbury preſents him to the grand jury of Mid- 
dleſex as a popiſh recuſant, 61. The exclufion-bill re- 
ſumed, 67. . Arguments for and againſt his excluſion, 16. 
Holds a parliament in Scotland, 96, His cruel adminiſtra - 
tion there, 100. Sues Pilkington for defamation, 105. 
His daughter the lady Anne married to prince George of 
Denmark, 129. Reſtored to the office of lord high admi- 
ral, ib. His acceſſion, 137. See James II. 


Vrkſpire, an inſurtection there in Edward IV.'s time, iv. 97. 


No particulars to be found how it was quelled, 99. 
Z 


ZUYLESTEIN, his commiſſion to England, and the conſe- 


quences of it, x. 196. 


THE END, 


